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ERIC is a national information system supported by t^e 
National Institute of Education for providing ready a.ccess tp 
results Qf exemplary, programs, research and development effgrts, 
and related information that can be used in developing more • 
effective educational programs. Through a network of special- 
ized centers or clearinghouses, each of which is responsible 
for a particular educational area, current significant in- 
formation relevant tb education is monitored, acquired, evalu- 
ated, abstracted, indexed, and listed in ERIC reference publi- 
cations. Through these reference publications any educator,, 
anywhere-in the country, has easy access to reports of innova- 
tive programs, Conference proceedings, bibliographies, out- 
standing professional papers, curriculum-related materials, 
and reports of the most significant efforts in educational 
research and^evelopment, regardless. of where they were first 
reported. » ^ - * 

In addition, each clearinghouse produces bulletins, in- 
terpretive summaries, research reviews, and bibliographies. 
These products .are. made available by the ERIC system and are 
also announced' in a separate yearly compilation. 

JUhe ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics and En- 
vironmental Education is located at The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. , Originally the center had responsibility only in 
the 'area of science education, and was named the Science Edu- 
cation Information Analysis Center (SEIAC). When responsibility 
for mathematics education was added, it became the Science and 
Mathematixjs Information Analysis Center (SMC). In 1971 it was 
designated as the center for environmental education, and is 
now Joiown as the Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Edu^ 
cation Information Analysis Center (SMEAC). 



This publication' was prepared pursuant to a ' 
contract 'with the National Institute of Education, 
United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects un- 
der Government sponsorship are encouraged to ex- 
press freely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters. Points of view or opinions do 
not, therefore, necessarily represent official 
National Institute of Education position or policy. 



'PREFACE TO TH^) TKERD EDITION ^ \ 

This third edition of the ERI0/SMEAC Directoit^ of Pro - • 
jec'ts anj Programs 'in Environmental Education demonstrates 
some variations from the formats .employed j.n its two predeces- 
sors: " • • 

^ Projects and progra.ms described in the Second (November 
1973*) Edition are reported here only as updates. Direcj 
t^rs were asked only to supply current information, riot 
to repeat information printed previously. These update 
, reports, ^*thered during the summer of 191k) are con- 
tained in Part J of this edition. The -user may find it 
» appropriate to consult the Second' Edition for more com- 
plete information. Updates are include^ for 166 of the 
296 reported in the Second ^Edition. ' . 

• ^ Reports, of efforts not described iVi the Second Edition 
have 'been printed in Parts II and III of this edition. 
Part II contains lOli reports of school-related projects 
and. programs, while Part lit reports 75 efforts targeted 
at audiences 'b2K)ader than, or different 'from, elementary 
and secondary schools. 

As the reader may note, .some projects <and^ programs proved 
difi?icult to classify on this basis. 

* * • • * ' 

^ A con5)rehensive attempt was .made to «list with each report 
all current materials available through the ERIC system 
which are associated with egch project and program* How 
the interested reader may gain access to these materials 
is described in thd^"Preface to/the Second Edition," 
reprinted in this edition. It must also be nqte^d that, 
because the ERIC system is decentralized, many of the 
documents listed wei'e processed by Clearinghouses other 
than SMEAC, and that, because materials are constantly ^ 
added to the ERIC document base, these listi*hgs are 
necessarily inconplete. , , ^ 

\ In solicitinjg reports for ±his editibn, updates were re- 
quested from all directors of projects and programs reported 
in the first two editions* Also consulted were' lists of 
federally-funded projects and programs, particularly under 
ESEA Title III and P.L. 9l-5l6. Recommendations we;:e re- 
quested from coordinators for environmental education associ-N 
ated with state departments of education across the nation. 
Names and addresses of these coordinators are listed' ih the 
Appendix. 

Production of a directory such as this involves the ' 
efforts of a number of persons, both at ERIC/SMEAC and else-^ 
where. Those project and. program directors who completed and 
returned questionnaires deserve special thanks, as do members 
of the state coordinator network. Special assistance and 



s\^pport were received from Mary-Lynne Bowman^ Herbert L..Coon, 
Cheryl L. Tuller^ Linda S. Hemmler, Robert W, Howe, Robert E. 
Roth, Edith P. Santa na, qnd Maxine R. Weingarth, Typing of 
the manuscript was completed by Norma V, Disi;^er, 

Of particular interest to' ERIC/SMEAC will he further « 
information relative to projects and programs for which re- 
ports are included, and notification of the existence of other 
efforts which should have feeen reported. Hopefully, the next 
edition of this directory will be both more c^onplete and more/ 
representative . ^ . 



John F. Disinger 
6ompiler 



February, 1975 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND. EDITION 



This publicTlion represents a second effort on the part 
of ERIC/SMEAC to produce a directory of representative cur- 
rent environmental edupatioi;^ projects and programs in the ^ 
United States. As such, it is still an exploratory effort, 
incomplete .and uneven, but representative of an extensive 
_ array of efforts in environmental education/ stressing thdae 
related to schools;' The first edition (October, 19172) con- 
tained' 207 .reports j this edition describes 296. 

Several sources have been utilized in gathering informa- 
tion and materials for the directory. A generalized question- 
naire was mailed to each environmental education project and 
program known to ERIC/SMEA.C, with request for completion and, 
return. Environmental education coordinators and supervisors 
at the state education department level were requested to 
identify outstanding projects and programs in their own and 
neighboring -states; each program .so identified was contacted, 
as were all efforts* reported in the first edition of the direc- 
tory. Also utilized were lists of efforl^a suppolrted under 
Title III, eSEA, and P.L. 91-^16,^ primary chajinels of federal 
funding for environmental educa.tion. 

; , * 

Each "project and program fbr which a coir|).leted question- 
naire was returned is described in the direcWry, even though 
a few (mostly among those funded under P.L. 91-^16) are not 
school-related. .No selectivity was "exercised in inclusion of 
reports, other than that resulting from coordinator recommenda- 
tions or listing on a funding roster. In some cases, responses 
indicated little or no change from the report printed in the 
first.^ edition of the directory. For -these, reports were re- 
printed in; the format originally employed, rather than in the 
newer format. 

Projects and -programs which did not return* canpleted . 
questionnaires, but instead- sent other responses, are listed 
in Appendix A, with annotations as to the nature of their 
responses. Appendices B, C, and D list projects and programs 
from which no response had been received as of November, 23, 
1973. Also given, in. Appendix E,'.are the. names and addresses 
of those persons functioning as members of SMEAC's network 
state education department coordinators for environmental ' 
education. Sane changes have taken place- in the membership 
of that network since r.ecommendations were receivecl. Appen- 
dices appear in a' separate, volume. 

Major change in -format frcm the first edition has been ' 
the addition of an "ERIC Documents" section for each project 
and program which has materials available .through the ERIC 
system. These materials have been abstracted in .Research in v 

■ ' 7. 
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Education ^ and are generally available from: 

ERiC Document Reproduction Scrvlco 
P.O. Drawer Q 

Bethesda, MarMand 20011^* ^ • ' 

Insofar as possible, such documents have been identified 
by ED numbers, and must be ordered by reference to such numbers. 
In sane cages, materials are listed -by SMEAC'S', SE numbers 
^ because^ processing into the central system haduiot been com- 
pl€ited as this, directory w^nt to press. Per^driK^wishing to 
order such documents must obtain the proper ED numbers from* 
current issues of Research in Ed ucation in order to do so. ^ 

" ' V. 

f * ... 

' • ^ Projects and programs;^escribed in the body of the direc- 
tory cover the gamut in all respects, from financially well- 
based efforts- to wh^at might be termed "shoestring" operations, 
literally conducted by one person in his spare itime^ and from 
I'classical" nature study •Eo'^modern" interdisciplinary studies. ■ 
Thus al'e reflected the fluidity of definition currently charac- ^ . \ 

teriz;Lng environmental education, as well as differenpes 4^n \ 
levels of .support accorded by various , agencies, in various \ 
places. ' ' . - . ^ . i 

There is little doubt that much of the information con- ^* ! 

tained in this edition of *the directory is alreac^y outdated, j 

and more will be in a short 'time A third edition is planned • ' 

*for Winter 1975. * ' ' 

Production of a directory such as this involves the ef'- 
fo'rts of a number of 'persons, both at ERIC/SMEAC aild else-* 
where. Those project and program directors who completed and 
returned questionnaires Reserve special thanks, as do members 
'of the state coordinaiior network. Special assistance axtd 
support were received from W. Ben Bohl, Cheryl L. Fuller, 
Linda S. Hemmler, Robert W. Howe, and Edwin L. Shay. Typing 
of ttie manuscript was completed by Norma V. Disinger. 

Of particular interest 'to ERIc/SMEAC will be further in- 
formation (updates, correction, etc.) relative to projects and . 
programs for which reports are included, and notificatSbn of - 
the existence of other vi'able efforts which should have been 
included. Hopefully, the third edition of this directory will 
be both more conplete and more representative. 



John F. Disinger and Beverly M;. Lee 
Compilers 



. November, 1973 
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PART I: 
Update Reports 
Based on Reports^ in 1973 Edition 
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PRDGBRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTEI^ 

DIRECTOR: None at present. Dr. Ward Tishler and Dr. Miriam 
^ Collins, Coordinator?, University of Montevallo, Physical Educiation 
Department, Montevallo, Alabama 35^11^. (20^)66^-2^21 Ext. 27$ • 

s • • ^ ' i 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 3. ^ , \. 

-^Pr^sently working a comprehensive program for Environmental Edu- 
cation for State of Alabama. A proposal was recently submitted 
to fhe U.S. Office of Education (Environmental General) through 
The Alabama Consortium for the Development of Higher Education. ' 
The Dame/of the project is "Environmental Education Programs for 
t)eans and Teachers in Colleges of Education,, CSurriculum Supervisors 
and-GlQssroom Teachers in Alabama." Project has not been funded 
but work will continue through 197h in sn attempt to secure f^inds 
for this prpject. ' . . 

^ ' -Ward Tishler 



PROGRAM TITLE: ALABAMA ENVJIiONMENTAL .QUALITY ASSOCIATION 

DIRECTOR: Miss Martha Mclnnis, Executive Director, Alabama 
Environmental Quality Associatiorij, P.O. Box 11000, Montgomery, 
Alabama 3^111. (205)28l-6ii.7ii ' ■ ' 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: . pp. ' , ' 

Incorporated' under Alabama laws as a non-profit organization^ the 
Alabamq^Env3.ronmental Quality ^soc/ation is the adrr^inistrative • 
arm of the Alabama Environmental Quality Council. The Associa- 
tions *s approach to "participatory democracy" is perhaps best 
exemplified thnpugh its work with local environment?'"^ leaders 
across the state. One of Tihe AEQA^s chief accomplishments has 
been the creation of nine Regional Environmental Quality Councils. 

Primarily a citizen planning 'agency^ the AEQA is involved in a 
myriad' of setvice endeavors: 

Master Plan , Using an environmental managdment systems approach, 
the Association has developed and written the Alabama Environ- 
mental Education Master Plan. The plan calls for one basic goal: 
the achievement of an environmentally literate {copulation capable 
of making sound, environmental decisions. The desired results 
will come through emphasis upon communications, field service, 
program development, and financial, assistance. ' ' 

Clearinghouse . Through its communications bronbh, the Association 
is the iriain artexy of environmental news dissemination in Alabama. 
Seeking to educate the public oh environmental issues, the AEQA: 

Writes and distributes news releases to the Alabama news 
media • 

r 
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PubliS^hes a monthly newsletter, EnvironNews , sent to en- 
vironmental leaders throughout the state'. 
Maintains a film library on environmental quality, used for 
community programs«w 

^Conducts surveys to assess the thinking of Alabamians on 
environmental issues. - ' 

Develops brochures illustrating ways to wdrk for a b3tter en- 
vironment including how to orga^iize reclamation centers 
and how t0*. eliminate abandoned automobiles. 

Governor's Awards Prog ram > The, Association annually sponsors the 
Governor's Envirdnmental Awards Program to recognize outstanding 
environmental activities. 

Liaison V/ork . The AEQA is the -chain which links the state council 
with sta be , agencies involved in environmental programs. 

Future Work . The Association's projections for the years ahead 
are based on the state plan of environmental education. Among 
those plans a're the following: 

Establish^a statewide Speakers Bureau to familiarize local 
community groups with current ^environmental issues. ,/ 
Work for, permanent re^cycling centers in communities through- 
the state. 

Assist and cbol:dinace the implementation of community environ- 
mental education programs. 

Develop a working ^relationship with the state's colleges, ^ 
universities, junior colleges and trade schools offering en- 
vironmental curricula. 

Operate a resource service, linking areas of community need 
with the appropriate groups or agencies. 

-M. Mclnnis 



PROGRAM TITLE: TUCSON AUDUBON SOCIETY INSTITUTE OF DESERT 
ECOLOGY 

DIRECTOR: Janj.ne D. Hernbrode, Tucson Audubon Society, 
38^1 W. Red VJing Street, Tucson, Arizona S^lOh. 
(602)299-2062 

^ 1973 DIRECTORY RE:PERENCE: p.l6. 

The Audubon Institute of Desert Ecology is an annual six-day 
program of field studies in the Sonoran desert. The next 
In^titufs will have two sessions. May 2-I4 and 9-11, 1975. 
The emphasis of the program is on how earth and life forms 
relate rather than on classification or identification. 
Two daily field trips in the areas of geology, entomology, 



28 



ornithology^ botany^ or mammalogy are led by qualified star 
members.^ The program is presented by. the Tucson ^udubon 
Society in cooperation with the University of Arizona which 
offers either graduate or undergraduate credit for completion, 
of the Institute. 



Participants who need not be ?aembers of the Audubon Society 
must be at least eighteen years old and in good health. 

Accomodations are at the Tanque Verde Guest Ranch, located in 
-the foothills of the Rincon Mountains 2^ mil'es east of Tucson, 
Arizona. Cost of the Institute is $60 plus a guest ranch 
lodging and meals fee based on the participants need for guest 
ranch facilities. Total cost for the six-days (registration 
fee, meals, and lodging) is $l83-.^0. For the six-day Institute 
plus meals and lodging for the four iay recess period the cost 
is $326.50. If the participant chooses to provide his own 
lodging he may register for a mpals-only status at a cost of 
$101.50 including the registration fee. Pricfes include tax and 
gratuity. 

The' faculty for 1975 will include; H. Wesley P^irce, Geologist, 
Arizona Bureau of Mines, University of Arizona (Geology); 
E. Linwood Smith, Faculty Reseax'ch Associate, Arizona State 
University (desert birds); Floyd G. Werner, Professor of 
Entomology, University ''of Arizona (insects and their relatives), 
Tien'Wei Yang, Research Associate in Biological Sciences, 
UniTOrsity of Arizbna (aesert plants); Charles L. Hanson, 
Curator of Birds and Mammals, Arizona -Sonora Desert Museum 
(mammals arid reptiles). 

-J. D. Hernbrode 



FiOGRAM TITLE: ARKANSAS' ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

DIfffiCTOR: Dr. Bessie B. Moore, Arch Ford Education Building, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201. (^Ol)371-206l 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 21-2. / 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. The Farkleberry Cookbodk in Environmental Education . 
SE 010 62^ 

2* Man and Environment. T7 Series. SE OI8 630 
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PROGRAM TITLE: TrlE JOHN MUIR INSTITUTE'S 'URBAN EXPERIENTAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES CURRICULUM PROJECT 

DIRECTOR:' David B. Sutton and N. Paul Hamon^ John Muir Insti- 
tute, 2118-C Vine Street, Berkeley, California 91x70? • 

(ai5)5a8-o52? 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 23-li. 

The John Muir Institute for Environmental Studies (JMI) is a 
non-profit public foundation engaged in identifying and funding 
environmental reser.roh and development projects • In 1972, JMI 
determined that a K-12 urban focused environmental education 
program is needed. JMI was aware that many fine individual pro- 
jects and materials h^d been developed. It felt, however, that a 
systematic and comprehensive progi'am (designed much as the best 
modern reading, mathematics and social studies programs were) 
would be a major contribution to the environmental literacy of 
future generations of Americans. 

The Goal: 

JMI plans to develop a series of supplemental kits each focused 
on a different ui^ban site such as a power plant or a sewage 
disposal plant. Wien the curriculum is completed there will be 
approximately, six kits per grade level. JMI plans to make these ' 
kits nationally available. It is hoped that the first high school 
level'^kits will be available ^y late 197^. Kits for the primary 
grades will be published over the next few years. 

The kits comprising the JMI Environmental Studies Curriculum will 
have the following characteristics:. 

1. The curriculum is based on an integrated environmental studies 
approach. 

2. The curriculum is concerned with urban problems. The student 
is taught to view the city as an ecosystem and to apply general 
ecological concepts to specific urban problems. 

3» The curriculum is concerned with generalizable concepts, 
skills and attitudes. The overall goal of the curriculu^n is not 
to teach the student facts — it is to teach him to think ibout 
environmental problems. 

U. The instructional technique is individualized, experxential, 
and project based. / 

5» The curriculum is based on a comprehensive kindergarten- high 
school design. 

6. Each kit is open-ended. Existing or future materials can 
easily be developed into projects. Thus, a kit serves to inte- 
grate many different existing environmental studies booklets, 
magaiiine articles, fiWiJtrips arid texts into a si'igle jjistruc- 
tional system. 

Curriculum Analysis: 

JMI began its cUt^riculun development project with a detailed 
analysis of the possible instructional goals of an environmental 
studies curriculum. A comprehensive list of environmental studios 

• I # 
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concepts was developed* Each concept was then placed into an 
instructional sequence* This effort has been documented by JMI^s 
"Environinental Studies Concept Hierarchy" Chart. The Chart is in 
a preliminary .draft stage; it will be revised after JMI rjgceives 
feedback fron experts in environmental studies and from students 
during field tqsts. 

Each concept (instructional objective) identified on the hier- 
archy chart was further developed into two test' items that .will 
be used in JMI^s evaluation effort. The expected uses of the 
hierarchy analysis include: 

1. OurrictLLum development 

2. Oi'ienting teachers and students 

3* Conparison and evaluation of programs 

In ad(iition to the Environmental Studies Concepts Hier<irchy , 
JKL is also working on an Analysis and Problem-Sol ving"slcllls ^ 
Hierarchy and an Environmental Studies Affective Objectiv es 
Hierarchy , . , / 

Curriculum Design'and Development -Effort: 

During 197ii^ JMI. has been engaged in the development and field ^ 
evaluation of a pilot version of a kit. The kit chosen for the 
demonstration was designed around a visit to a steam-electric 
power plant site. ^ * / 

In 197ii-75 JMI expects to finish the entire hi^ school cur- 
riculum package, including a Power Plant Kit, a Waste Water 
Treatment Plant Kit, a Trash Dump Kit, a Supermarket Kit, a 
Transportation System Kit, a Government Agency Kit^ and City 
Street Kit, 

The Current Evaluation Effort: 

All of the materials developed by JMI will be tested and revised 
until their effectiveness can be guaranteed. The first classroom 
testing was undertaken in'May of 197h in the Los Angeles public 
schools. The testing was carefully monitored by JMI. Five 
separate curriculum goals are being independently evaluated: 
1. General system effectiveness 
, 2. Specific project effectiveness 
3* Environmental concepts taught - 
1|. Thinking skills taught 
Attitudinal changes 

Although the evaluation of each of these variables will be con- 
ducted separately, JMI has always conceptualized its environmental 
studies curriculum as an integrati\ie whole. A particular project 
is* only considered complete when tet^ts show that it teaches not 
only specific facts, but also conceptt:, thinking skills and appro- 
priate attitudes. ^ 



During 1973-7ii this project received the sappcrt vi the Office of 
Environmental Education (General Project Grant: OEO-0-73-^ii50) • 



-D. B. Sutton and N* P. Harmon 
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PROJECT TITLE: PROJECT MER (MARINE ECOLOGY RESEARCH) 

DIRECTOR: George J. Castellani, 75 Santa Barbara 'Road, Pleasant 
Hill, California 9^523. (iil5)937-laOO Ext, 368 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 25-7- 

PUBLICATIONS: Guide to Karine Ecology Research 

Marine Ecology Research Resource Units^ Grades 7-9 

Project MER (Marine Ecology Research) is designed to provide 
ecology instruction to life science students in secondary schools, 
primarily in the East Bay of the San Francisco Bay Area. The pro- 
gram consists of eight to nine weeks of instruction, including ex- 
tensive reading on tha San Francisco Bay-Delta -Estuarine eco- 
system coupled with a series of in-school laboratory investiga- 
tions. Students attend two instructional sessions at the Point 
Molate Marine Laboratory, located at Point Molate, where intensive 
individualized instruction is offered. During -the first four hour 
session, students learn the various techniques for analyzing many 
of the physico-chemical and biological parameters of Bay waters. 
The second sessi^on' ut^ilizes students as investigators participating 
in several ongoing research studies involving the local- area. 
Subsequent to their training, students establish local field sta- 
.tions along the Bay-Delta -Estuary and systeiriatically generate data 
which is stored in the ^local computer facility. 

In-service training for teachers utili2p.ng the Guide to Marine ^ 
Ecology Research is provided by the staff. This Guide and the 
accompanying Teachers' Supplement were prepared by local teachers. 

During 197il"75 the project is attempting to measure, the growth of 
positive attitudes of students toward the *marine environment and 
their cognitive growth utilizing the Marine Science Inventory 
(Affective) and the Marine Science Inventory (Cognitive).' The 
research design included^ the use of 6ontrol classes. 

This project is presently supported by an fiSEA Title III grant. 
Previous support included grants from the Rosenberg Foundation of 
San Ftancisco, the National Science Foundation, and the Coptra *• 
Costa County Board of Supervisors. 

» In addition to the materials listed above, copies of the tests 
will be available for use in late spring of 1975* 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Handbook of Techni-ques and Glides for the Study .of the San 
Francisco Bay-Dplta -fctiKi ry Complex, Part 1. MonLtorinfy Toch - 
niques i'or the Hc?"K?ufvjmont of Fhyi^Lco-Cliomical and. BLolorir-nl 
Parameters^ UH6 U?j2 J 

Part 2. Key to the Phytoplnnkton Phyln and Genera . ED 086 I483 
^3* Part 3. Key to the -InvertobraTos^ ED 006 Um 
h. Part U. Key to the Goasbal Marino' Fisheries of Calif or nia .s' 
ED 006 U55 ' 



-G# Castellani 
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5» Part Keys to the Freshwater and Andromous Fishes of 
California > ED 056 iib6 ] 

Part 6> Key to the Commen Fishes of San Francisco Bay ^ 

ED ob6 ua? 

?♦ Marine Ecology Research^ Resource Units^ Grades 7"9> Draft s 
SE Olti 507 

8. Guide to Marine Ecology Rfisearch^>>A Curriculum for Secondary 
Students^^ SE 015 500 



■ PROGRAM TITLE: CONSERVATION EDUCATION SERVICE, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Rudolph J. H. Schafer, Consultant in Conservation 
Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, California 958lh. ■ 
(9l6)iiii5-036l 

1973 DIRECTCRY REFERENCE: pp. 30-32. ^ * I • 

No update report received. 
ERIC DOCUMl^NTS: 

1« A Study; Conservation Education and the Western Tejptbook . 
^ ^ ED 073 "918 ' y 

f 2 . Ekistics: A Guide for the Development of an Interdisciplin - 
ary Environmental Education CurriculuiTK ED 076 U351 
3* Conservation and Environmental Education in the Western 
States. 2nd Edition . ^ SE 018 100 

in Western Regional Environmental Education Council. Resource 
Guide. SE 018 181 \ ' 



PROCHIAM TITLE: COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

DIRECTOR: John K. Gessel, 6ii01 Linda Vista Road^ San Diego^ 
California 92111 . ( 7lii)278-6hOO 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 33-h. 

\ \ ' 

PUBL ICATIOIJ : Making Greater Use of Your Community Resources 
(available from address above.) 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ORANGE COUNTY ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 

DIRECTOR: Nathaniel Lamm, Orange* County Department of Edu- 
cation, 1250 South Grand Avenue, Santa Ana, California 92711. 
(7ia)83li-3976 

1973 DIRECTCRY REFERENCE: p. 35. 

The Orange Co^anty Environmental Education Council is now prima- 
rily concerned with identifying, helping, and recognizing stu- 
dent environmental endeavors. 

Other activities include: 

1. Maintaining an environmental education resource center, 

2, Providing tours of unique man created or natural , en viron- 
' mental study areas. 

• 

-N. Lamm 



PROGRAM TITLE- ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: A TEACHER'S GUIDE WITH 
JNCfJIRI AND VALUE SEEKING .STRATEGIES 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Wilford L. Hall, Santee School District, P.O. Box 
220, Santee, California 92071. (7lii)lili'8-25lO 

1573/DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. la. 

At the cxirrent time the guide is available to. and used by teachers 
in the district on an individual basis. There has been no specific 
direction given beyond the availability of the guide unless re- 
quested by the teacher. No more copies of the guide are being pro- 
duced at this time. 

-W. L. Hall 



PROCffiAM TITLE: THE MOUNTAIN VIEW CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Dr. David Hawkins, l5ll University Avenue, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. (303)iiii3-2211 Ext. 8ii21. 

1973 DIRECTORY REPERENCE: pp. Uh-6. 

No update report received. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: , 

1. Yesterday I Found . . . ED 072 87li i 

2, The Informed Vision: Essay. on Learning and Human Nature . 

SE oiti 661 '■ : ' ^ 

04 ' ' 
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PROGRAM TITLE: SADMESS (STUDENT ASSISTED DEVELOPMENT OF MATER- 
IALS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES) 

DIRECTOR: Irving Morrissett and Suzanne Wiggins Helburn, 
Social Science Education Consortium, 855 Broadway, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. (303)Ui3-1370 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii7-8. 

Since the termination of the SADMESS project, the SSEC has been 
somewhat inactive in the field of environmental education. We 
do continue to respond to information requests about the SADMESS 
project specifically and about social science aspects of environ- 
mental education in general Curriculum materials dealing with 
the social aspects of environmental problems are reviewed in our 
Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book regulirly. The, 
publications developed by. the SADIffiSS project can still be pur- 
chased through the Consortium. 

-Karen B. V/iley 

ERIC DOCUMENTS : ' 

!• Boulder Experiments Scrapbook. ^.A Description of How the 
Student and Professional Staff ol the S.A.D.M.E.S.S. Project 
Planned gnd Put^On a Cotmnunity Envil -o nmental F^ir . ED Obi ?07 

SADMESS. Student Assisted Developi-^ent of Mater io Is for En - 
vironmental and Social Studies. Final Report . ' ED OBj 0'/2 
3. Boulder Experiments; An Environmenbal Fair. Profile s of 
Promise 2h. ED 091 260 ^ ^ ' ' 



PR0C5RAM TITLE: BALARAT OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTER 

DIRJECT(B: Royoe D. Forsyth, Supervisor, 1521 Irving ^Street, 
Denver, Colorado 8020ii. (303)266-2255^ ' 

1973 DIRfeCTORI REFERENCE: ppi 55-7. 

Balarat activities ^re designed for Denver Public School stu- 
dents, Kindergarten through adult education. Each school may 
send approximately 20^ of" its membership to the Balarat site for 
a onr -day excursion each year. 

Activities are designed to create an environmental awareness, 
appreciation and a sense of stewardship for our natural re- 
sources. Activities are interdisciplinary but can focus on any 
of the subject disciplines. They are dosiRnod to extend and 
enrich the objetjtives of the regular ci^rrioUlum and the par- 
ticular objectives of the participating clasii. 



ERIC 
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During the late 60^s a private trust attempted to donate ap- 
proximately 6$p 'acres of land, the location of our present cen- 
ter,, to various school districts. In December of 1968, the Den- 
ver Public Schools accepted the gift of land and the condition 
that the school district spend $500,000 on site improvements. 
In the fall of, 1969, one especially equipped bus be^jan takipf^ stu 
dents to the Balarat site for one-day studies. Various sujnnier 
prografhs haye been conducted at Balarat, Presently, we have 
three especially equipped buses that take approxiinately ninety 
children per day, or 16,000 children per year, to the^Balarat 
site for one-day fiel4 experiences. 

The Balarat Council, a private, non-profit corporation, was 

established to advise and assist the Balarat program. The 

Council has remained active and is presently cooperating^ in the 

extension of Balarat activities into overnight experiences, 
f 

Facilities at the Center now include a caretaker^s home and an 
instructional building plus all of the supporting utilities. 

Approximately ld,000 Denver Public School students. Kindergarten 
through grade 12 participate in the one-day field experience at 
Balarat. The majority of ph^se students are coming to Balarat 
to supplement and extend their science or environmental learn- 
ing programs. Other classes represent foreign language classes. 
These classes have developed special guides in both Spanish and 
French and accompanying music to be played on our buses. All 
subjects areas use the site. 

In addition, Balarat has an E/io-Seminar, a one semester class 
of high school seniors from each of Denver *s high schools. 
'These students have a full-time study program at Balarat, sery- ; 
ing as teacher assistants two days a week and research assist- 
ants thi0be days a* week. . ' * , 

Balarat has developed a field guide, an urban environmental 
studies guide, and other incidental materials to use in our 
programs. 

The Master^Planning system^ devised for balarat has been con-^ 
tinually revised and virtually abandoned. Planning is now Jihe 
responsibility of the office and given only minimal attention. 
Other district-wide problems such as court ordered desegre- 
gation, drop in pupil enrollment, and the rapidly changing 
nature of the citys population, have caused outdoor education to 
receive only minimal policy making attention. Hopefully," the 
political climate within the school system is changing and there 
now can be more attention given to environmental and outdoor 
education. 

A development plan has been written and presented .to the adminis- 
tration. Hopefully/, it will be presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation in the noxt sixty days for their consideration. The 



development, plan proposes to continue the one-day field excur- 
sions and add overnight residence program for sixty pupils per ' 
week, to be increased annually in units of approximately thirty 
students . > 

Materials: * 
1. Bala rat Trail Guide (limited quantity). ^ ^ 

2., Denver Urban Environmental. Studies (^±de - Grades K-6 t ^ • 

(Copyright 19(2) $1,30 each. Order from: Department of 
Materials Control, Denver Public Schools, klh Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado* 80202 > 

3. Alpenglow (.Copyright 197h) Student written magazine. ' 

$?.00 single copy; $1.'^0 - ten or more copies. Order from: 
Bala rat Council, 1^21 Irving Street, Denver, Colorado SOZpk 

-R. D. Forsyth , 



PR0C51AH TITLE: IDEAS EXCHANGE ' ' 

DIRECTOR: Lawrence M. Schaefer, President, Environmental- c 
Population Education Services, Inc., 21 Merritt Street, Hamden, 
Connecticut 16^11. (203)f 77-lii36 

1973 piEECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 6ii-.67. ^ 

The Office of Environmental Education (HEW),, has awarded a grant 
to E-P Education Services to develop curriculum and audio- 
tutorial materials in land use nlanning. The project director.s 
will be Harry 0. Haakenson and Larry Schaefer. It is antici- 
pated that the materials developed in the 'fall and:*^nter will 
be pilot tested in the Spring. 

Services that E-P' Education Services provides td educators " 
throughout Connecticut are: { 

It Environmental and Population Education Curriculum Library ^ 
the library contains over ^00 documents (mostly anndta'ted in 
bibliography at conference) that are available for free loan ' 
to teachers for one month. Teachers may, also arrange for a 
visit to our office to utilize the entire collection. Also 
available on microfiche are all documents listed in ERIC 
Bibliography. A microfiche reader is availatjle in the' office ^ 
for' tea cher use. 

2. " "An Environmental and Population Film (l6mm) Library - l6 
films were donated to E-P Education Services by the Department 
of Health, Eclu cation^ a nJ Welfare for use by Connecticut teach- 
ers. All will be available for a nominpl cost' for, week long 
rental. , For more information on rentals contact our office. 

3. ,Eco-Kit - a set of six audio-tutorial units designed by 
Dr. Hariy Haakenson, Co-ordinator -of Environmental Studies at 
Southern Connecticut State College. The A-T units are designed 
as introduction to the six topics as well as examples for 
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teacher as to the potential of this technique ♦ The topics in- 
'cladc fundamentals of environment^ air pollution^ water* pol- 
lution and population (2 units). Ea^ch iiftegratos tapes (avg. ^ 
length - 20 min,) with guide sheets "as well as 3$ im slides 
with two tapes. The units can and have been adopted to any 
levelJ Mc^e details and pui'chase information are available 
from our office. 

k* Tea cherts Resource Manual - an Introduction to Population, 
Environment and Society - this teachers resource manual, writ- 
ten by Lariy Schaefer, is designed to assist teachers in IK?" 
senting to secondary school students, a short integrated ura 
on popuX^tion grovjth and the environment in the context of 
other diiiensions of hwan society. The manual is a collection 
of over $0 activities and exercises accompanied by background 
information for the teacher in addition to charts and illustra- 
tions for classrooii\ use. The manual is designed for easy re- 
•moval of pages, charts, and illustrations for duplication by 
the classroom teacher. • The manusl is available for purchase. 
5. 'A three screen sound s3-ide production designod to sensitize 
students to environment issues is available. The production 
runs thirteen minutes with 2U0 slides. The musical^ background 
and slides act as an introduction to the stote of American en- 
vironmental affairs. The slide show, appropriate for junior 
and senior high school, is designed for opening discussion. 
Harry Haakenson conceived and directed the development of the 
slide show, 

I ' . -L. Schaefer 

ERIQ DOCUMENTS; 

An Introduction to Population, Environment, and Society. A 
Teachers^ Resource Manual. ED 090 063 



PROGRAM TITLE: DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR USE IN 
FORMAL AND N0N-F0RI4AL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES . 

DIRECTOR: John j^. Reiher, State Supervisor of Science and 
Environmental Education, Townsend Building, Dover, Delaware 
19901. (302)678-ii885 

1973 ^ERECTOR! REFERENCE: pp. 70-2. 

This project, administered by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Delaware, is a continuing project focusing on the 
needs of all schools K-12 in Delaware in the. area of Environ- 
mental Education. Activities have and will inc3.udo: 

1. Environmental Education courses sponsored by the Department 
of Public Instruction for college credit and dealing with class-r 
room activities and field studies. 

2. Deyelopment and dissemination of a K-12 environmental cur- 
riculum that will stress not only the environment, bu*t the inte- 
gration of the total curriculum with environmental 'education. 




ERIC 
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3* Live-in envii;Onmental education experiences for teachers at 
Yosemite Nationa^Park, California (1 week experience) and local 
^ camps 'in the area (weekend experience^. 

These activities as well as information* dissemination are' devel- 

,oped around the needs of teachers in Delaware' as stated in The 

Status of Science Teaching in ^Delawar^ - Sept* 197h* 
^ ^ . ^ . 

• . ' . -J* F* Reiher 

' ERIC DOCUflENTS: , 
r 1. Special Education Master Key and Index for Environmental} ? 

r Curriculum Materials . ED 073 "9^ ^ \ ~ 

♦ "Yl EnvirBriment3l Curriculum Materials Level I (K-l) . ED' 073 928 
3* Environmental Curriculum Mate^rials Level II t2-3-li)» 
' ED 073 929 ^ ^ ' ^ ^ \ J" ^ " 

u. Environmental Curriculum Materials Level III (5-6) * 
ED 073 930 'Pf' [ ~ ] ^ 

^ ^. The Geology g(f Delaware 'Coastal Environinents . ED 093 691 

6. Energy Relation^ships / ^ED.Oyb 13€ ' 

7, Parasites ^ Competition^ and', Predators . ED 096 131 
. An Ima'ginary ^frip, Tntpugh tho Marsh , ED 096 135 

9* Trash , ED 096 139 V ^ 
' io. ' W^Are the Fffects' of Ecology ? ED 096 l33" 

11. Water Po3.1ution . ED 09b Ijj 
\Cl2. Testing WateFTor Bacterial Pollution . ED 096 liiO 
^13. Succession - Change in Communities^ ED 096 ^ ^ 

lli, Man and/His Environmerit (Environmental Workshop )/ ED 096 I38 
1$. U.S. .Population growth . ED 0^6 11^2 7"^^ ^ 

16. ^ Measuring Populations, Part 1 . ED'096 lk\ 

17. ' Measuring Popjiiations, Part 2 . ED 096 ihh . " 



PRQ.GRAM TIXLE: 'POPULAJION ENVIRONMENT PROJECT 



» » - 



DIRECTOR: Thomas '3". Hounsell, R.D. #2, Box 3hOk. Hockessin, 
-flTelaware 1970?. (302)239-775ii ■ - " 5- ' 

v\ 1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE; pp. 73-5- 

Address Correctiorr only information received. 
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PROGRAM "TITLE: OUTDOOR LABORATORY 

* 

DIRECTOR: Catharine Y. Bonney, Acting Director of Instruction, 
Newark School District, 83 E. Main Street, Newark, Delaware 
19711. (302)731-2216 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE:' pp. 76-8. 

Newark *s Outdoor Laboratory Program is entering its ninth year of 
operation. A Teacher-Naturalist is on full time employment to 'pro- 
vide an experience in outdoor education for all students in ^grades 
one through five. This.persort engages in orientation activities 
for the class, and^provides suggestions for post activities for 
students participating in the program. 

All fourth grade children are taken to the local Museum where they 
can examine artifacts that relate to their environment, and also 
visit the nature trail surrounding the site. 

Three schools in the district have their own Outdoor JSducation 
Center or Nature Trail; one, a mature woods; another, a running 
stream; and the third,. an urban park area. 

During the past summer, an experiment was tried providing several 
students in grades five through seven a daily experience in outdoor 
living. For three weeks tKese students were taken to a nearby 
State P^rk and here they engaged in activities relating .to all of 
the disciplines. 

Many of the schools in the district have participated in Residence 
Camping Programs. During this past year, a committee examined 
programs that have been in-operation and made recommendations for 
establishing a Residence Camping Program that would involve all of 
the district's thirteen elementary schools, especially the fifth 
graders in the schools. 

In keeping with this latter thrust of outdoor education, there is 
a possibility that the scene of action 'for ^Mewark's Outdoor Edu- 
cation Program will shift from its present ^ite, which for the most 
part is a city park, to a nearby newly established state park. It 
is also hoped that here students will be provided* a'^ longer time slot 
permitting them to spend half a day, or a day, engaging in a variety 
of activities. . It is felt that this will establish a firmer base 
for the anticipated Residence Camping .Program for all fifth grade 
students. 

-C. Bonney 



) 
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PROCfflAM TITLE: DEVELOPMENT AND TRIAL OF INTERDISOIPLINARY ■ 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. ENVIRONMENTiM MATERI/vLS 

DIRECTOR: James L. Aldrich, Senior Associate, Conservation^ 
Foundation, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 
20036. (202)26^-8882 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 81-2. 

The project staff felt that there were many unique and rewarding 
aspects. to the Case Study Project funded under P.L, .^l-5l6. In- 
divi(]^ually v;^ are committed to the preparation of additional 
units similar to those that have been developed • 

• " -J. Aldrich 



KIOGRAM TITLE: NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION'S 
EARTH RESOURCES EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Frederick b\ Tattle^ Director of Educational Programs^ 
Office of Public Affairs, National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 205U6 

1973 DIRECTORY REFEPJENCEt pp. 83-^. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) has 
published for school use in the general field of Earth obser- 
vations from space a book entitled Sky lab Experiments, Vol. 2 , 
Remote Se ns ing of Earth Resources * This publication discusses 
^he instrumentation of those Skylab experiments which are con- 
cerned with environmental problems. Its listing is as follows: 

U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration 'Skylab 
• Experiments, Vol. 2, Remote Sensing <?f Earth Resources ; 

InformaJ^ion for teachers, includinp: suggestions on rolevanOe 

to school curricula . V/ashington, D.C, U.S, Government Print- 

ing Office, 1^73. 83 p. $1.25.' EP 111. 

Two other education-oriented publications about NASALS work in 
Earth observaticfns are under development; one for social studies 
teachers is by the Northeastern Environmental Education Develop- 
ment System (NEEDS), a consortium of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation of the nine Northeastern states; the other is being under- 
tal^en by the University of Utah and deals with such subjects as 
landform/geology, vegetation, water features, agriculture and 
forestry, urban areas, and transportation. . / 

Also planned for publication in fourteen to sixteen months is. a 
booklet on the results of the Earth observation experiments both 
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from ERTS and Skylab, along with miscellaneous leaflets on Earth 
observations. 



-F, B. Tuttle 



ERIC DOpUlffiNTS: 

1. Space for Mankind's Benefit . ED 077 671 

2. Spaceship Earth. A Look Ahead to a Better Life . ED 093 601 

3. Skylab Experiments;^ Voluine 3^ Materials Science . SE 017 788 
Skylab ExoeriinentSy Vblume S] Astronomy and Space Physics . 

SE 017 759 

5. Skylab Experiments^ Volume 7^ Living and Working in Space . 
SE 017 790 ~= 

6. Powerful TV Satellite Prepared for Launch. SE Ol8 61ili 



PROGRAM TITLE: NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS, 
LIGHTSHIP CHESAPEAKE 

DIRECTOR: Thomas N. McFadden^ Sr., 1200 Ohio Drive SW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 202h2. (202)h26-6869 or 6867 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 8B-91. 

Factors effecting th§ environmental studies program offered at 
the Lightship Chesapeake are: staff tiine distribution, decrease 
in funding levels and generally all those other adjustments that 
seem to accompany class periods. 

Changes in the elementary program reflect the above circumstances 
and are in response tr. ^ne major constructive criticism received 
from both students and teachers regarding participation in thBt 
program: that there is -simply not enough tiine in a single day for 
students to receive maxijnum benefit from their shipboard exper- 
ience. The elementary program for 7h-75 has been revised so that 
elementary students v.'ill spend two, rather than one, day at the 
Lightship Chesapeake canplex. The schedule will include the same 
environmental concepts and principles considered for study, but 
the first will be a more intensive orientation to an aquatic en- 
vironment, using the ship as a vehicle as it compare with an urban 
environment. The first day will include navigation work in the 
pilot houoe, a discussion of energy sources in the engine room and 
model engines, knot work, plus a longer sampling period on the 
small craft with sampling equipment constructed by the students 
in the classroom. The second day will include the same station 
rotation as before (History of the Potomac, Sources of Water, 
Water Pollution Studies), but the periods will be longer. This 
will allow for more laboratory work and more indepth plankton and 
food chain studies- Daring that second day, the classroom 
teacher will have one hour in which to involve the students in an 
activity of her own design. Also, rather than students rotating 
through stations which are staffed with Lightship personnel, the 




Lightship staff member will take a group through the entire series. 
This will ailov; for more personal interaction and the capability 
to adjust tfie program for a particular group. The' second day • 
students are aboard, they will remain m their same groups with 
the same st^ff person. The new stinicture will allow for more 
student and teacher involvemerft in the program, plus a greater 
* latitude oi study far the class. , ^ 

For the High School River Study Program, the number of river 
sampling trips aboard the tug Chick-a-dee will be three rather 
than the previous four. If a group is interested in a particular, 
pollution ■problem and requests additional field work time, that 
work will be involved with other National Capital Pa-rk facilities ', 
than the ]Jjightship. For example, water quality and microorganism' 
studies at Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens, swamp and marshland studies 
at Roosevelt Island or Piscataway. Terrestrial environmental' 
studies a[t Rock Creek Park. The Lightship has also receivegi^a 
request from the D.C. School Without Walls, requesting a , series 
of interriship programs aboard ship that would allow students to 
receive academic credit for their pro*jects aboard ship. Possible 
study areas include electronics, biology, ^/Ideo tape work, en- 
gineering and environmental studies. The first semester will in- 
volve ten students. 

A word about manuals: Due to time and the experimental nature of 
the first semester with the environmental study programs, the only 
sections of the elementary manual that were rewritten were the 
student manual and the first section (Sea and Anchor Detail) of 
the teacher manual. At the end of this semester we will re- 
examine the entire program and at that time revise the entire 
manual. 

-T. McFadden 

ERIC 'DOCUMENTS: 

Elementary Teacher's Resource Manual, Lightship Chesapeake^ 1973 - 
I^Tin ED 0b6 501 ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT GROW (formerly Critical Seeding ^nd 
Stabilization - Phase II) 

DIRECTOR: Mrs. Irene Morris, Science Resource Teacher, Brook- 
land Elementary School, Michigan Avenue and Randolph St., N.E., 
Wa shington, D.C. 20017 . ( 202 ) 832-0353 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 92-3. 

Our project. Critical Seeding and Stabilization - Ptiase II, which 
had been initiated at the old Drookland Elementary School, has 
beerl completed. -It has received r^^cognition by the Presidential 
Merit Award and the Mayor *s Award for a More Beautiful National 
Capitol. 
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This year Brookland Elementary School has moved into a new phy- 
sical plant designed around the new Open Space School concept of 
sBducation. 

Many of the same kinds of studies which were conducted at the old 
location will be performed again by the children at the new school 
site. They will landscape the grounds, planting evergreens and 
taking care of .the Pyracontha, Quiniperus and Dogwoods. Present 
grassy areas will' be reseeded as necessary and ivy has been 
planted^ for effect. Tests of the soil and^studies of t^e use of 
mulch and fertilizer to improve soil conditions will be conducted 
by the children. Hopefully, hundreds of bulbs and many seeds will 
be planted this spring. 

The entire project will be done with the emphasis upon Math- 
Science. Metric measurements will be Incorporated into the 
program and such tasks as the leaf sizes and shapes will be 
utilized to teach the metric system. 

Total involvement will be a key element. This year,'we have pre- 
kindergarten through seventh grade and we hops to add an eighth 
grade next. Workshops will be conducted for the teaching staff and 
a soil conservationist will be available as necessary to work with 
the children. The integration of teacher workshops and student 
participation will enable the schot)l to do both indoor and outdoor 
projects. 



PROGRAM TITLE: VIAR ON RATS 

DIRECTOR: James E. Murphy, lllii 9th Street, N,W., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. (202)629-5i|ii7 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 9h-6. 

The War on Rats Project, which is Federally funded, exists to 
eradicate rats in the District of Columbia. This project has 
many components. Therw is an education and information unit 
which is geared towards making people in the community more 
aware of the conditions viiich are conducive to rats; the clean- 
up unit which removes solid wastes from premises and alleys 
within the target areas; the housing unit, of the Department 
of Econcenic Developmont, which makes surveys and issues notices 
for housing violations and the Vector Control Division (baiting 
unit) which treated 297,926 premises with rodenticides . Tho 
Pi^oject^s concentration in areas of blight has reduced the rat 
infestation in those areas by more than $0%. Overall, tho Pro- 
ject has helped to reduce the rat population throughout tho 
city. 



-Irene Morris 



-J. E. Murphy 




PROGRAM THLE: DESOTO ENVIRONMENTAJj LEARNING LABORATORY 

DIRECTOR: William S. Stanko, k20 East Gibson; Arcadia, Florida 
33821. (8l3)ii9ii-U33 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 99-101. 

The DeSoto County Environmental Learning Laboratory (ELL), 
operated in conjunction with the DoSoto Middle School, is an 
innovative approach to teacliing the Science of Ecology* Re- 
ferred to by the students as the Outdoor Classroom, the ELL is 
truly a classroom without walls. 

Instruction in the ELL provides the student with a true hands 
on" learning experience in the real world. Students explore and 
interact with nature while learning abput the plant and animal 
life indigenous to- the area. Emphasis is place upon the complex 
and delicate balance of nature and the role of eanh and every 
living thing in this balance. This is accomplished by investi- 
gating the various eco-systems that exist in the area, such as 
the Oak Hammock, V/et Lowlands, Flood Plains, etc. The role of 
each organism in a particular eco-system is stressed, including 
such things as the importance of green plants as the only 'natural 
food factori^e^, the role of decay Organisms in renewal of soil 
nutrients, the^necessity of insects for plant reporduction, the 
function of herbivores in the food chain, and the purpose of 
"predators are bu\ a few examples. Students are made aware of 
the disasterous effects that can occur when the eco-system is 
disrupted. FinallV, the role of man as* the top predator and 
ultitnate consumer is. stressed, together with his unique ability 
to alter his environment. 

Throughout* the program^he students are madfe aware of the complex 
interrelationship between man and ^is environment. Present eco- 
logical ^problems resulting from unwise land development and use, 
together with the accompani(ing environmental pollution are con- 
sidered. The overall goal of the project is to develop in the 
student a high degree of environmental awareness as well as 
an environmental ethic. It is hypothesized that only through 
'full understanding and appreciation of man and his environment 
together with a deep sense of responsibility toward nature, will 
our future leaders (today* s students) be able to make the vise 
decisions necessary to save our environment from total destruc- 
tion* 



-W. S. Stanko 



PROGRAM TITLE: BROAD SPECTRUM ENVmONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

PROJECT MANAGER: Marjorie Ebersbach, Center for Environmental 
Learning, 705 Avocado A venue • Cocoa. Florida 32922. 
(30^)636-65li3 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 102-l|.. 

BSEEP is based on the premise that environmental problems are 
exacerbated by man's lack of knowledge and understanding of his 
physical and social surroundings. Environmental learning mater- 
ials covering a range of grade levels (K-12), crossing a number 
of disciplines (physical science, biology, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, math, music, art), calling for a variety of student 
activities (field observations, interviews, simulations) and 
employing both traditional and inquiry-oriented teaching stra- 
tegies were developed by hO classroom teachers to contend with 
this cognitive shortage.' 

Learning materjLals were field tested in regular classrooms and 
•were J^ound to produce significant changes in student achieve- 
ment. These changes, measured by cognitive test, wore certified 
by a local statistician anl verified by an out-of-state team of 
validators. 

The elementairy materials, conceptualized through the themes of 
similarities/differences, interaction/interdependence, and 
change/adaptation, are divided into primary , (K-3) and inter- 
mediate (li-6) packages. Each package contains 6o non-graded 
student activity and teacher guides centering on active in- 
.quiry into the environment and development of basic ecological 
understandings . 

Detaili^d learning activities, student; resources, student per- 
formance measurements and teacher background materials are found 
in the variety of secondary learning modules. Four environ- 
mental units investigate the cause a'nd effects of biologica.1, 
physiological and sociological change that occurs in eco- 
systems. Three learning modules explore the relationship be- 
tween the environment and local government, technology and re- 
sponsible human behavior. Two teacher resource units cover 
the subjects of the automobile and energy and power. 

All learning materials can be seen in demonstration classrooms, 
and all interested parties are encouraged to arrange visits. 
The Project also provides professional services to tho^e school 
systems wishing to adopt any portion of the materials. Training 
is provided for implementing materials and monitoring their use. 

# 

^ -M. Ebersbach 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: , ' ' 

1. Teacher *s Environmental Resource Unit: Consumer Resources 

Idea Manual. ED 067 300 "''^ 
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2. Teacher's Enviroanental Resource Unit: Inciustry: . Iron/ 
Steel and Pulp/Paper i ED 067 301 

JI Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit: The Automobile > 
ED 067 302 

Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit: Energy and Power , 

ED 067 303 

^. Social Studios Resource Units > ED 0^7 30ii 

6. The Curious Entanglement of LaWj Politics^ and the Environ - 

mentT ED 06b 33V 



PROGRAM TITLE: , ENVIROI^MENTAL STUDIES CENTER "CURRICULUM 
MODIFIGATEON THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES" 

DIRECTOR: Jay Jarrett, Martin County Schools, 20^ South 
Indian River Drive, Jensen Beach, Florida 33h$7. 
(305)33ii-1262 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE:^ pp. 111-2 • 

Planned activities for this, our final year under the ori- 
ginal operational grant: 

1. Fjjial revision and testing of material's and field activi- 
ties for K-8. 

2* Submitting these materials and activities for validation. 

3* Design and production of twelve or more synchronized 
tape-slide presentations on environmental concepts for 
grades K-8. ^ 

1|. Development of audio- visual testing vehicles for elemen- 
tary students . . ' ^ 

5. Development of new field activities in fresh water and 
terrestrial environments to augment those previously 
developed for the marine environment. ' 

6. Development of suitable programs for gifted students 
and EMR students. 

7. Development and operation of marine environment study 
programs at the high school level. 

8. Inclusion of our program of environmental studies in the 
curricula of Martin County Schools. 

-Jay Jarrett 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Carla Palmer, Education Division, The Florida 
Audubon Society, P.O. Drawer 7, Lake Sybalia Drive, Maitland* 
Florida 32751. {30$)6h7-26l$ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 113-ii. 

Our program is currently operating via a* grant from USOE, 
DTEE. We have been funded to conduct EE workshops for teachers, 

'57 , 
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community members^ and children. We will also develop multi- 
media teaching materials in the spring of on urban systems, 
energy systems, and endangered species. We pr.oduce a monthly 
newsletter of EE teaching activities, news events and recently 
published bibliography and audio visual aids. 

-C. Palmer 



PR0GRA14 TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION. IN THE DADE COUNTI 
'PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

DIRECTOR: Harriet Ehrhard, llilO N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, 
Florida 33132. (30^)3^0-3506 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Il8-12li.. 

Environmental Education prpgrams in Dade County have been 
funded for continuation ;at the same level as in the previous 
year. CURES, Center for 'Urban Research in Environmental 
Studies is new totally funded through local sources, and will 
continue to provide educational opportunities in the area of 
"urban study. 

•Numerous workshops for teachers are planned within the next 
few months. One will be held at the -Enviromental Education 
Cent.er the third Wednesday afternoon of every month." Two full- 
day workshops are planned for Shark Valley and two for Long Pine 
Key within Everglades National Park. The CURES Staff will have 
a one-day in-service session to ^supplement the assistance pro- 
vided for each teacher immediately previous to participation in 
the program. Teachers are required to attend the workshop(s) 
appropriate for selected activities. 

Many secondary schools are offering a full year of ecology or 
.envirorrnental science while others are using one or two of the 
quinmester courses along with other science courses to provide 
a full year of science credit. 

-Harriet Ehrhard 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Man and His Environment: To Perceive and to React; Language 
Arts: 5111^13 > ED 065 »71 ^ 

2"^ Your World and Welcome to It, Science (Experimental) : S3'ih . 03 . 
ED 079 lia 

3. Human Ecology, Science (Experimental): 536^. 60 > ED 086 ^22 
U. tiife Science Throui^h Field Experiences, \Science (Experimental): 

5311 a) ()n 358 ' [ 

5^ Human Ecology and the' Health Dangers, Health Service Aide : * 
8007.03 > ED 093 612 
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PROCaiAM TITLE: SECONDARY SCHObL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM GUIDE m 

DIRECTCR: Dr. Robert H. McCabe, $9hO SW 73rd Street, South 
Miami, Florida 33lli2. (305)27li-1213 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 128^ ' ^ . 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

Man arid Environment for Secondary Schools: A CurriculiiJn%in 
Environinental Studies for High School / ED 0H6 U73. " 

Man and Environment for the Intermediate Grades: A Curriculum 
Guide for Environmental Studies for Grades k-H'^ ED 097 233 ^ 



PROGEAM TITLE: COMMUNITY LEADERS » TRAINING IJI ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES: TITLE I/MEA 19-6^ PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Rodney F. Allen, k26 Hull* Drive, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 32306. (90^6^11-5769 

1973 DIRECTORY IffiFERENC^: pp. 129-31. 

During the first year of operation this project* will train 
1^0 to 200 adult community leaders ii> the Tallahassee, Florida 
area to use a local institution, the Tallahassee Junior Museum, 
for environmental education. The Junior Museum is an outdoor 
facility with hO acres on a large lake, with buildings to house 
collections and, natural habitat animal areas surrounding the 
property. . 

Adtilt lea^ders will be selected from diverse community groups, 
fanging from early childhood educators and Scout leaders to 
senior citizens 'groups. ' The project staff will c'onduct 30 
one-week workshops for five to eight persons each. Each work- 
shop will produce a 1^ p^ge booklet of environmental education 
activities suitable for the program "of the group which the 
adult community leaders represent (i.e.. Girl Scouts, UH, Boys 
Club, Senior Citizens, etc.)- ^ 

During the project's second year, we tentatively plan to pro- 
duce a 20 minute color, l6mm film and to refine a six hour 
environmental studies Workshop packet for adult community 
'leaders* 



-R. F. Allen 
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PROGRAM TITLE: NATURE'S CLASSROOM - OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Henry Verges, Pi?incipal, Nature's Classroom, Route 1, 
Box 396, Thonotosassa,' Florida 33592. (813)986-2089 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p^. 13^-3. 

In addition to our on- going program, we are presently involved 
in a resident Pre-Deliquent program. This will be our second 
year in operation. The project is being funded by the Law En- 
forcement Assistant Act, LEAA, a^d by local monies. A total of 
thirty students are assigned at any given time, fifteen boys,- 
fifteen girls.. The students arrive on M6nday marnings and remain 
^on campus through Friday'.nobn. Their ages range from nine years 
through fifteen years of age, and they are selected from through- 
out the county. 

The teaching staff consists of two teachers, one Case Counselor, 
due part-time Reading teacher and five Court Counselors who work 
the evening and midnight shifts. The^ academics such as Reading, 
Arithmetic, Science, etc. are covered during the morning hours 
with Outdoor Education activities the rest of the day. 

There are at least twq adults with the students at all times. 
Our main thrust is toward providing the students with opportuni- 
ties for them to modify their unacceptable behavioral attitudes. 
This is done in a non-threat relaxed atmosphere, The students 
are housed in two large dormitories. We also have a cafetorium. 
The students are responsible for the appearance of the grounds 
and«;their dormitories. They havfe simple chores to perform. 
Often times they may volunteer as teacher assistants for our on- 
going pijogram. 

Campouts and cookouts are part of theiir regular activities, once 
•they have been propei*ly planned and discussed. The students also 
participate in environmental projects, such as re-forestry (plant- 
ing of trees), soil erosion problems, and caring for wildlife. One 
evening a week the students go on an off-campus activity. 

-Henry Verges 



PROGRAM TITLE: FERNBANK SCIENCE CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Lewis S. Shelton, Fernbank Science Center of the 
DeKalb County Board of Education, 1^6 Heaton Park Drive N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 3030? . 

3573 DIRECTORI 'REFERENCE: pp. 137-9. 

Listed below are environmental education activities that will be 
carried out by the Fernbank Science Center Staff during the year. 



/ 

/ 
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LIFE SCIENCES 

1. . The teaching of over 60 different one hour programs dealing 

with various aspects of environmental education for grades ' 
K-12 and for students in special education classes. 

2. The^ teaching of two advanced courses for high school juniors 
and seniors, each course lasting one quarter. 

3* Advising and assisting classroom teachers in developing out^- 
door *cl^sgrooms and curricula content for individual school 
campuses. 

li. Advising and assisting teachers, principals and PTA groups • 
in developing landscape design plants for individual campuses 
so as to 'most effectively use them for outdoor instructional^ 
programs. r 

$. Conducting afternoon and weekend field trips for teachers 
visiting areas of ecological and environmental significance. 

6. Mainta^ining an extensive collecting of' native Gtjorgia reptiles 
both, for iristructional purposes and for public viewing. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES , . ' 

1. Teaching c^f some $7 different programs, U of which involve 
direct laboratory experiences in the various aspects o^ en- 
vironmental education for grades 2-12. 

2. Teaching of some six programs designed specifically for ^ 
special education students. 

3. Teaching four advanced independent study courses for high 
school junior and senior students in specific content areas 
of environmental education. 

h* Conducting afternoon and weekend in-servicfe fi'eld trips for 

teachers to areas which are environmentally .significant. 

Me4ia production on topics on- environmental importance "which 

are integrated with the science cUrriculxun. 
6. Supervision of independent study topics and science fair 

projects on topics in environmeVital education. ^ 

-Kay Da vis ' , 

f - Administrative Coordinator 

for Special Projects and 
Supportive Instructional Areas 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: I 
(fernbank Science Center Environmental Activities). ED 089 9^2 



PROGRAM TITLE:, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR C?JAM SCHOOLS 

DIRE.CTOR:' Dave Hotaling, Consultants' Office, O'Hara Street, 
Ag^na, Guam 96910. 772-8^^3 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. lliO-iil. 

The Environmental Education for Guam Schools Project was approved 
for Title III fundinfj in July 1971 and got underway .nt blu? end of 
the following month. A Task Force (steering committee) of 1$ in- 
terested citizens was formed by invitation and from time to time 
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has contributed input to the operation of the Project. The Pro- 
ject Director, Mr. Dave Hotaling, formerly a high school biology 
teacher, made a research trip ' to' the Mainland in November 1971 
that included interview^ with several curriculum experts for the 
advisory position of General Consultant, soon to make- a .two-week 
visit to Guam. In the Spring terrt of 1972, the University of 
Gu5m*s well-qualified Biosciences Division offered a course on the 
ecology of Guam to elementary teachers. Twelve of the teachers who 
cpmpleted this 'course (which is now a fixture at the University) 
became the nucleus of the group which subsequently taught the 
curriculum developed by the Project. This latter, on the recom- 
mendation of the General Consultant, Dr. Ernest Burkman, Director 
of Florida State^ University's Education Research 'Institute, and with 
the permission of Rand Medially, was adapted from the Life Science 
portion of the Science Cul^riculu/a Improvement 'Study - developed by 
the University of California, Berkeley - an oninentlv successful 
activity-oriented Mainland program.. Four of our teacher/naturalists 
adapted the Teachers* Guides for Guam. 

We a;:e now in the second year oi testing the r*fevised materials in 
two pilot 'schools, Mongmong/Toto and Tamunig. Project teachers 
attend a two-day workshop prior to the opeping of school, and fort- 
nightly inrservice meeting through the year to discuss feedback and 
plan future activities. 

* > > ' 

Organisms a.i;e collected and cultured for the Project classrooms, 
currently ^2 of them, by a tea cher/natura list with the cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture. The majority of high school 
biology teachers on the Island are interested in a program by i^hich 
they would, in turn, take a year out of the classroom to do the, 
collecting and culturing of organisms for Project students. The' 
oitdoor environment is emphasized and teachers are encouraged to 
take field tilps, on^^and off campus. A nature trail has been laid 
out adjacent to each pilot school. Garden plots also have been pre- 
pared. From all reports, the students, teachers, and principals 
involved are enthusiastic about and rewarded by the program and. the 
Evaluator^s recommendatipn is that it both continue and expand. ' • 
The curriculum emphasizes only positive, tangible aspects of ecolo- 
gy. Several photographers have sut^mitted slides for inclusion in a 
series of Nature Guides presenting different facets of Guam^s 
Mch natural environment, e.g.. Coral Reef Flat, Strand, Lime- 
stone Forest, Savanna. The approved Project Proposal pro.vides for 
a logical' follow-up at the secondary level wherein more mature 
students can deal with the abstractions involved in environmental 
problems. - The long, range objective of the Project is "to graduate 
citizens w)iO are knowledgeable and conscientious about environ- 
mental concerns of the- Island and the rest of the World." 

We maintain contact with many environmental education activities, 
especially on the Mainland, and have established mutually benefi- 
cial working relationships with sijnilar efforts in Hawaii, Samoa, 
and the Trusty Territory. 
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The year 73-7ii was the third year of Federal funding^ which must 
be supplanted in subsequent years by local funds. It now seems a 
"feasible procedure to fund one grade at a time^ beginning with^ 
first, over the next six years, perhaps two classes per-grade in. 
each of our 25 elementary schools • The Director of Eiducation has 
declared a moratorium on curriculum expansion until further noti/:e, 
so the Project is, as a rea^t of an historical accident, currently 
3Ji limbo • 

-D. Hotaling 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Envircanmental Awareness in Guam Elementary Schools. SE Ol8 298' 

2. Organisms, Teachers Guide, Grade One I Life Science for Guam. 
SE oia 5«3 



PROGRAM TITLE: PACIFIC AND ASIAN AFFAIRS COUNCIL WORLD AFFAIR^ * 
PROGRAM . 

DIRECTOR: Norman Geschwind, University of Hawaii, 200li Univer- 
sity Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, (808)9^1-^3^$ 

1973 DmECTORY REFERENCE: pp. lii2-3- 

The environmental education activities sponsored by the Paj5ific 
and Asian affairs Council have been limited due to financial 
stringencies. We have unsuccessfully tried for grants during the 
academic year 1973-7ii. 

Participating high school students iti the PAAC program, have 
selected "OCEANIC THRESHOLDS, VISIONS OF THE SEA" as the pro- 
gram theme for 197ii-7^. 

The emphasis of our program is on student initiated, student plan- 
ned inter- school conferences • Eleven conferences have been plan- 
ned for 197ii-7^* The topics for discussion at the conferences 
will relate tb the overall theme. Since the conferences are in- 
itiated by the students, no definite, programs are available at this 
time. * ' . 

-N. Geschwind 



PRO&AM TITLE: FOUNDATIONAL APPROACHES IN SCIENCE TEACHING - 
FAST 

DIRECTOR: Francis M, Pottenger, III, University of Hawaii, 
University Laboratory School, 1776 University Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822. (808)9ii8-7863 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. liiJ4-7. 



Over the past year the Foundational Appro^^sijes in^ience Teach- 
ing (FAST) ^project has been, installed in schooirln Guam and 
Micronesia, an^ the neighbor islands of the State of Hawaii. 
Teacher training on Maui, Kauai, Hawaii, and Oahu was supported 
by grants from the Governor's Office on Environmental Quality 
Control and other local private agencies. The staff is con- 
tinuing to work on the refining of the third level of FAST » 
materials which should be complete iri the Spring of 197^. An 
overview of the project is still the 'only material available ' 
outside the State at the present time. 

• -F. M. Pottenger- 



PROGRAM TITLE: OFF CAMPUS ONE WEEK WRKSHOP IN CONSERVATION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CONDUCTED ANNUALLY AT THE LAKE CASCADE 
li-H CAMP 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Donald J. Obee, 1910 College Blvd., Bqise, Idaho 
83725. (208)385-34ill *^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. lii9-50. ' ^ 

Those wishing copies of the task cards we use in some of pur exer- 
cises, should write to Vern Fridley> Workshop Coordinator, U.S. 
Forest Ser' -c'e, 32ii 25th Street, Ogden, Utah; he will be happy to 
honot their. requests. Mr. Fridley is Regional Director of Environ- 
mental Education of the Intermountain Region of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

DESCRIPTIVE 'PUBLICATION: "Donnelly Environmental Education Work- 
shop," Journal of the Idaho Academy of Science , 9:2 (1973), 71-2* 

-£). J. Obee 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE LEARNING PROJECT 

J 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Musa Qutub, Department of Geography and Environ- 
mental Studies, Northeastern Illinois, University, Bryn Mawr at 
St. Louis, Chicago, Illinois 60626. ' (312)583-ii050 Ext. 735, 
789. . ^ . 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE:' pp. 1^5-6. 

\ 

ft 

The EnjcLroninental Science Learning Project staff has conducted ten 
worksh0p3 in, various states for State^ Departments of Education. 
Teachers and administra-tors from all over the state attended each 
workshop. As a result of these workshops, teachers developed 



their own teacher guide and learner guide for environmental edu- 
cation for their own schools. These guides included environmental 
activities based on the Motivated Self Learning Model. 

•nMusa Qutub 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Envirpnmental Reference Series. Earth an d Environmental 
Studies , Part I, ED 072 969 

2^ Environmental Reference Series * Earth and Environmental 
Studies^ Part II. ED 072 970' 

3« ^ Environmental Reference Series « National Ecology Centers . 

ED o72 973. \ ^ ] 

It. Environmental Reference Series. Conservation and Wildlife . 
ED 072 972 • [ ' 



PROGRAM ITTLE: ENVIRONMEflTAL PLANNING WORKSHOPS FOR COMMUNITY 
LEADERS-WILL COUNTI APEX-URBAN 'SMJLATION/GAME 

DIRECTOR: Ted F. Andrews, Dean, College of Environmental and 
Applied Sciences, Govet'nors State Univgrsity, Park Forest South, 
Illinois 60h66. (312)563-2211; 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 169-70. 

Program no longer in operation. 

-J. J. Gallagher, Director 
Environmental Education 
Leadership Development 
Project (CEAiS) 



PROGRAM TIHiE:. UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER ECO-CEpER 

DIRECTOR: Dennis Etnyre, R.R., Thomson, Illinois 61285. 
(835)259-3282 . . - ' ^ . 

1973 DIRECTORI REFERENCE: pp. 171-2. , > 

PtJBLIGATIONS: . En\^romental Educa.tibn: Ah Interdisciplinary^ 
Approach Sfir the Ia\terjnediate Level. Ehvironmental Education 
CiqTiculum Guide for,if^8. Bibliography of Environmental Education 
Materia 13.*^ • * ' 

The Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center project funded in the Thom- 
son Unit Dis^ict #301 under Title III, ESEA Is an* exemplary en- 
vironmental €fducation program serving the seven school di^stricts 
in Carroll County, Illinois. The major objective is thef develop- ^ 
ment of a comprehtjnsive environmental education program for stu- 
dents and l^Jbiz^ns of Carr.oll County. 
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The Center *s staff of three are involved in the following curricu- 
lum reform activities: 

1. Field Experiencefii day field programs are provided for $th and 
6th grades during the school year. The staff also leads experi- 
ences for other grades, and conducts overnight camping sessions. 
In two years th^^re have beerf over ^000 student field exposures. 

2. In-service training sessions have been provided for all hth, 
$th, and 6th grade teachers. Over 330 teachers have received 
training. 

3. Resource Development: several outdoor areas in the county have 
been utilized for field trips including the 80-a^cre Bluff ville 
Outdoor Education Site owned by the Thomson District. 

U. Reference Center for teacher and student use has been developed 
including hooks, pamphlets, and A-Vand field equipment. 

5. Curriculum materials produced include Bibliography and Environ- 
mental Education Materials,' Curriculum Guide K-8, Teachers Guide 
to Fifth Grade Environmental Education, and Educational Resource 
Directory. 

6. Dissemination: newsletters are sent to area teachers. Other 
efforts include speaking engagements, educational conferences^ 
news articles, and radio programs. 

7. High School Operation Awareness Course: academic credit canoe- 
camping, backpacking courses are held locally. Objectives in- 
clude: recreation skills, biological studies, env:}.ronnental djn- 
pact studies, decision making safety and first aid, ana a con- 
servation work project. 

5. Evaluation: objectives are continuously evaluated. Knowledge 
and attitude tests have been developed with evaluation showing 
statistically significant gains. The project has received the 
.National Pacesetter Award for being nationally validated as an 
outstanding innovative project worthy of adoption/adaption. 

-D. Etnyre 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1, Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center Environmental Education 
ProjectT^irst Year -Report, Project Year 72-73 . ED 093 529 

2. Teacher's Guide to Fifth Grade tovironmental Education . 
ED 096 055 ' ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROCKAM 

DIRECTOR: Craig E. Nelson, Poplars ii38, Inda.ana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana ii7ii01. (8l^)337-9li8^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 177-9. 

The Environmental Studies Program is a cooperative undertaking 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of Indiana University at 
Blooming1>Di> and the School of Public and Bnvirpnmental Affairs 
(SPEA). SPEA was instituted early in 1972 and a number of 
existing programs were transferred to the new school. Among 



these was the Environmental Studies Program which had been in 
existence since 1971 as an interdisciplinary program in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

At the undergraduate level, the Environmental Studies Program 
offers an Environmental Studies Certificate which is available 
to all undergraduate students in the University, the Environ- 
mental Studies major for all students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and the Environmental Policy and Environmental Health 
Management concentrations for students seeking a' Bachelor of 
Science in Public Affairs degree and the Environment Concentra- 
tion for students seeking an Associate of Science Degree from 
SPEA. 

At the graduate level, the Environmental Studies Program offers 
the Environmental Policy concentration in the Master of Public 
Affairs degree, the Dissertation Minor in Environmental Studies, 
and the newly instituted Master of Science in Environmental 
Science degree. 

The program consists of two types of ccurses — interdisciplinary 
courses taught by program faculty and courses in standard aca- 
demic departments taught by the regular faculty of those depart- 
ments. Nearly all of the departmental courses have b^n devel- 
oped recently in response to student demand and the needs of the 
program. Non-University based professioiials are brought in for 
seminars and class sessions. Their presentations are usually on 
topics of current interest or topics which complijnent acac(^mic 
subjects. 

The general purposes of the program include the developiment of 
a new kind of professional who combines a knowledge of environ- 
mental problems and possibilities for solutions with knowledge 
of policy formulation^ and administration. The Environmental 
Studies Program serves as the primary bridge between the science 
disciplines and the School of Public and Environmental Affairs, 
particularly for purposes of curriculum and degree program de- 
velopment and evaluation. 

-C. Nelson 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP (INDIANA DUNES 
NATIONAL LAKESHORE) BAILLY HOMESTEAD ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

DIRECTOR: Superintendent, Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
RR 2, Box 139A, Chesterton, Indiana it630U. (219)926-7^61 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. l80-3. 

During this year, the Bailly Homestead Environmental Study Aren 
has been expanded to include the Bailly family cemetery which 
dates from 1827. ' The Bailly Homestead En^/ironmental Study Guide 
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has been revised to reflect the extension of the area. Supple- 
mentary materials have been developed to further general environ- 
mental education objectives, including an overview of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore for teachers and a series of short pam- 
phlets for both visitors and school children. 

Four Environmental Education Worlishops held thiu year have used 
the Bailly Horiestead Environmental Study Area (and materials 
listed in the 1973 ERIC/SMEAC Directory ) and the West Beach Area/ 
permitting participants to compare and contrast an inland en- 
vironment (Bailly) and a shoreline/dunes environment (West Beach), 
both found within the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

Future plans include a two-day workshop during the state-wide 
Teachers Institute to acquaint teachers with the five major areas 
within the Lakeshore that are available for environmental study, 
and with the materials 'that have been developed. Also planned are 
follow-up workshops for teachers who have gone through the basic 
two-day workshop, and workshops designed to meet the special needs 
of secondary educators, such as a workshop on geology of_the In- 
diana Dunes. 

New Materials; 

"Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore r-An Overidevj" (7 
Dunes Glimpses series (all it pp.) 

1. The Bailly Haaestead Area: A Brief History 

2. The Detective Story Underfoot 

3. Man's Misunderstood Friends: Snakes of the 
Spring Wildflowers (Seasonal publication) 
Animal Territories: Invisible Boundaries 

6. Indiana: Where is its Northern Boundary 

7. The Railroads: Arteries from the East 

8. * Reading' Animal Tracks 

9. Miami and'Potawatomi - Indians of the Dunes 
10. Test Your Dunes I. Q. 

Materials that can be purchased : 

Geology for the Publi^^: A Field Guide to the Lake Michigan Shore 
in Indiana , by John R. Hill, Department of Nat\iral Resources 
(jeological Survey Guidebook, Indiana Geological Survey, 6ll North 
Walnut Grove, Bloomington, Indiana I47I4OI. $1.00. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

Bailly Homestead Study Guide for Environmental Education . 

ED 0«6 503 ~ ~ 



pp.) 



Indiana Dunes 



PROGRAM TITLE: DINER-CITI RESIDENT OUTDOOR SCHOOL 



DIRECTOR: Dr. Magdalene A. Davis, Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Education Center - Room 501G. 120 East Walnut Street, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana I^620ii. (317)266-1^2 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 185-7 • 

The Indianapolis Public Schools' Curriculum Division has been con- 
ducting resident environmental education weekly programs at Camp 
Towaki at Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana in the spring and 
fall. ^ ^ ' 

This facility, cwned>and operated by the Campfire Girls ,^ has been 
made available to the. schools for 39 weeks a year so all schools 
will jDe eligible to use.it. 

I. P. S. Environmental Center has been granted Historical Registry 
status recently so restoration and use of this facility will be 
shared by the schools and community groups for the purpose of 
fostering environmental education opportunities. 

-M. A. Davis 



i 

PROGEIAM TITLE: DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, BALL STATE 
UNIVERSin 

DIRECTCE: Dr. Clyde W. Hibbs, Chairman, 2000 University Avenue, 
Munci9, Indiana ii7306. (317)285-7l6l 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 190-1. 

The Department of Natural Resources, Ball State University, has 
moved from the Cooper Science Complex to Lucina Hall. The new 
location provides facilities for the Departmental office, nine 
faculty members, and a graduate assistant. In addition, a separ- 
ate roi^m is provided for duplicating, equipment, research, 
faculty lounge, darkroom, and an environmental education materials 
center . 

/ 

Recently 5600 sq. ft. of floor space in Luctna Hall Was approved 
for use by the Department as classrooms and laboratories. One 
laboratory will be developed for Water and Air Resources and a 
second area will be developed as a laboratory for Soil and Min- 
eral Resources. 

Natural Resources courses are an integral part of the general 
studies program at Ball State University with more than 1000 
students representing many disciplines enrolled each year in the 
introductory course. The Department offerings now include ap- 
proximiately twenty courses which have been developed specifically 
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for the Natural Resources curricula • Students from a variety of 
disciplines enroll in these courses. The newest addition to the 
curriculum is an option in Natural Resources Interpretation for 
students electing an undergraduate m^jor in Najiural Resources. 

The departmental staff consists of eight foil-time faciaty posi- 
tions and one person teaching on a tonporary part-time basis. All 
faculty members are qualified and are usually. involved in teaching 
the introductory environmental course. In addition special areas 
of expertise include soil, water, minerals and energy, resource 
management, interpretation, and environmental education. 

A special effort is being made to provide students with oppor- 
tunities to gain first-hand e^cperiences as an integral part of 
their college experiences. These include working with federal re- 
source agencies such as the Forest Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Others gain {Practical experience working with local 
and state enyironmerital agencies, industry, aixi private organiza- 
tions . 

Consideration is being given to developing the Natural Resources 
curricula in a number of areas including ^ir resources, outdoor 
recreation, and environmental education. 

-C. Hibbs 

PUBLICATIONS: Enlisting Educational Instructions in Adult 
Environmental Education Efforts. 



PROQIAM TETLE: TOTAL ENVERONMENT EDUCATION ^' 

DIRECTOR: Glenn R. Linnert and Richard N. Flatt, New Albany- 
Floyd County Consolidated School Corporation, Administration 
Building, P.O. Box ll|0. New Albany, Indiana U7l50. 
(8l2)9h5-668l 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 192-3^ 

The Total Environment Education project of the New Albany- 
Floyd County School Corporation will accomplish the following 
during the 191h'-197$ school year: 

1. Training of all secondary teachers 'in the corporation in 
^environmental concerns and teaching technique for a multi- 
disciplinary approach. ' ' , 

2. Preparation and dissemination of a booklet of Innovative 
classroom activities for grades 1-6, each keyed to the Indiana 
Environmental Guidelines. 

3. Preparation and dissemination of a teacher-training packet 
designed to aid other school systems in training teachers as to 
environmental concerns. 

-Q. Linnert, R. Flatt 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROGRAM (ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES INSTITUTE) • 

DIRECTOR; Dr. William R. Eberly, Manchester College, College 
Avenue, North Manchester, Indiana 16962. (219)982-2liil 

1973 DIRECTORY REFEEIENCE: pp.. 19il-5. 

Six seniors graduated with the Environmental Studies major in 1973 
and sijcteen in 197h* A new course in Environmental Philosophy was 
approved and will be offered for the first time. in the spring of 
197^. During 1973-7U a conference on Environmental Ethics was 
sponsored by the Environmental Studies Institute, as well as a 
conference on Population Education Materials. We continue to ex-^ 
plore ways of incorporating environmental education methods in the 
training program for student teachers. 

-W. R. Eberly 



PROCSAM TITLE: SELF-EARTH ETHIC: A LIFE-CENTERED K-12 CURRICULUM 
QUID? FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

"DIRECTOR: John W. Hart and' Jessie M. Turner, 801 Elks Road, / 
Richmond, Indiana hl31h* ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 196-8. 

The authors of the SEE (Self -Earth Ethic) series have entered into 
an agreement with the Interstate Printers and Publishers", Inc., 
' Danville, Illinois, for the copyright and publication of their , 
mateid^ls. Eight titles in thg^ series have been prepared; the 
third volume was , published in September, 197U/ 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: . ^ 

1. Self -Earth Ethic (jBE). A Life-Centered K-12 Curriculum 
Guide for Environmental Education. Level One? ED 070 602 
T. Self -Earth Ethic (SEE). A Life -Centered K-12 Curriculum 
Guide for Environmental Education. Level Two. ED 006 1475 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT ECO - AN ENVIRONMENTAL CURRICULUM. 
OPPORTUNITY 

DIRECTOR: Dr# Luther Kiser, Assistant Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Instruction, Ames Community School District, 
120 South Kellogg, Ames,' Iowa ^0010. (^I^)232^3li00 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 199-201. 

Project ECO, which has received Educational Pacesetter Awards 
from the PNAC, was validated during the 1972-73 school year 
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through the Identification/Validation/Dissemination process 
sponsored by the U.S* Office of Education* The Project was 
adjudged innovative, successful in its mission, cost-effective 
and appropriate for adoption/adaption in other school districts. 
This validation, together with the three*years^ experience on 
the part of the Project ECO staff in in-service teacher train- 
ing both with the regular Project program and with a National . 
Science Foundation funded series of environmental education 
teacher workshops, has led to further Federal funding to serve 
as a developer-demonstration model. 

The specific developer-demonstration Project now in operation 
has two major levels of activities: (l) training and support 
activities with two "adopter/adapter" school districts in cen- 
tral Iowa; and (2) activities to bring other school districts 
in Iowa and the nation to an awareness level which will iden- 
tify other potential adopter/adapter districts for' the school 
year 197^-76* ^ i 

Level One aativities consist of a seijies of workshops and 
inter-district visitations between Project staff and partici- 
pants which started in August 197k) will continue during the 
school year 197U-7^^ and will culminate with a workshop in June 
197^. At the conclusion of these activities, an adopter/adapter 
district will have a written outline of the environmental edu- 
cation curriculum specific for that community, a plan for put- 
ting the curriculum into effect, and a trained cadre of six 
staff members who could direct the in-service development of 
other teachers in the district and who could provide continued 
support for program development'. 

Level Two activities will center on dissemination to both^ local 
and national interests in an effort to make others aware of the 
potential of such teacher in-service training in the ar^ea of 
environmental education. 

-L. Kiser 



PROCHIAM TITLE: CURRICULUM CONCEPTUALIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTEGRATED PEST MNAOSMENT CONTROL . 

DIRECTOR: Hal W. Walter, Kirkwood Community College, 6301 
Kirkwood Blvd., S.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52ii06. (319)398-^^03 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: ^p. 20ii. 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Integrated Pest Management. A Curriculum Report . ED 093 677 
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PROGRAM TITLE; OSBORNE CONSERVATION EDUCAHON CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Don R. Menken, Rural Route, Elkader, Iowa ^20k3. 
(319)2li5-l5l6 

■ • 

' 1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: PP. 210-11. 

Address correction only* inf onnation received. 



PR0C21AM TITLE: CONSERVATION EDUCATION CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Curtis G- Powell, Box 138C, RR #1, Guthrie Centre, 
Iowa ^011^. (5l5)7li7-8383 

t 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 212-lii* 
Address correction only information received. 



PROGRAM TITLE: NEW HAVEN POTHOLES OUTDOOR CLASSROOM 

DIRECTOR: Roger W. Stevenson, ^Executive Director, Mitchell County 
Conservation Board, Courthouse, Osage, Iwa SOkSl. (^1^)732-148149 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 217-8. 

We have continuecj, with our conservation education program at the 
New Haven Potholes., During the past year we have conducted inter- 
pretive tours for classes from four schools. Many of these classes 
make later trips to the site with their teacher for more special- 
ized studies. We have also provided these conducted tours for 
clubs and groups as well as public tours on specified days. 

(; We have also n^de up a slide set of the interpretive tour and have 
given programs on conservation education with these slides at 
school classes and civic groups. 

\ -R« Stevenson 



PROGRAM TITLE: SHAWNEE MISSION ENVIRONMENTAL SClfcNCE LABORAIXXIY 

DIRECTOR: Jerry P, Murray and H. Dean Jernigan, ^800 W. 107th, 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66207. (913)3iil-ii272. 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 222-ii. 

The Shawnee Mission Environmental Science Laboratory of Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas continue^? to serve the elementary and high school 
students of the greater Kansas City area. We provide guided 
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educational tours and special activities for approximately -^000 
elementary students (K-6) each year. There are research studies 
continuously being carried out in the lab ranging from prairie ^ 
managment to organic gardening. Approximately 1000 high school ^ 
students spend from 6 to 12 weeks in intensive field work re- 
searching various ecological concepts each year, 

-J. P. Murray 



PROGRAiM TITLE: OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Larry Bowser, 112ii 'West Lyman Street, Topeka, Kansas 
66608. (913)233-30ii5 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 22^-6. ^ 

Outdoor education activities are held at school sites as well" as 
district-leased- property on a large federal reservoir. This 
site includes a variety of terrestrial and aquatic habitats 
with good respresentation of flora and fauna located in north- 
eastern Kansas. 

•# # 

Affective and cognitive learning ^experiences for children are 
organized and arranged by building principals and classroom 
teachers with a-ssistance from the district office. A multi- 
tude of activities for enrichment and extension of the class- 
roc«n are possible for all grade levels.' 

A major goal for this year is to encourage all elementary 
teachers to utilize the opportunities available on their school 
site and the environmental education sitei. This will be ac- 
complished through g;reater efforts to makje resource persons 
available. 

Summer activities extend the ^yearly program but mcjre emphasis 
is upon recreational phases of outdoor education. Students 
attend voluntarily one day per week for six weeks during June 
and July. Summer activities are recreational, arts and crafts, 
and science-related, appropriate for the summer months and the 
age of students involved. 

-L. Bowser 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION PROJECT^, 
^ESEA, TITLE III, SECTION 306 

-DIRECTOR: Mr. C. L. "Tuffy^* Kellogg, l601 Van Buren, Topeka, 
Kansas 66612. (913)357-03^1 Ext. 28 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 227-30.. . ' 



■ [ 

'The federal fur.ding of the Topel^a Environmental Education 
'Demonstration Project was terminated July 31^ 197h* The major 
components of the prdgram are being continued through local 
funding. 

The local outdoor education program and the environmental edu- 
. cation program have merged^ and the programs are now entitled 
"The Topeka Outdoor Environmental Education Program.*" 

- / 

All aspects of the secondary program will be continued with 
some broadening into other instructional areas. The elementary 
program will be broadened to include grades four^ five^ and six 
and at lesfet one primary grade level. 

Adequate curricula has been developed over the past ^hree 
years; therefore, dnly a limited amount of curricula will^be 
developed where needed. 

Continued evaluation of present curricula and field trip ex- 
periences will be conducted. • 

-C. L. Kellogg 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

I. Balance of Nature. Environmental Education Curriculum . 
ED 093 593 

2* Environmental Fundamentals. Environmental Education 
Curriculum . ED 093 59ii 

Ti Insects and Spiders. Environmental Education Curriculum . 
ED OW^ 

h* Knowing and Using Your Environment. Environmental Education 
Curriculum^ ED 093 596 ' 

5^ Energy. Environinental Education Curriculum . ED 093 6ii9 

6. Animals. Environmental Education Curriculma . ED 097 209 

7. Environmental Activities. Environmental Education Cur - 
riculum i ED OV^^ 210 

B"i Enjoying the Environment. Environmental Education Cur - 
'riculum. ED 0;7 211 

Electrical Production and Pollution Control. Environ - 
nental Education Cur riculujiu ED 097 212 

10. Tire Production and Pollution Control. Environmental Edu- 
cati^ Curriculum. ^ 

II. Plants. Environmental Education Curriculum . ED 0^7 213 
. 12 • Geology and Environment. Environiaental Education Cur - 
riculum . ED 097 21U ~ 

13. Life-Past 5 Present^ and Future. Environmental Education 
Curriculum . ED 097 215 

Hn Nutrition and the Growing Population. Environmental 
Education Curriculum . ED 097 21^ 

Water Pollution. Environmental Education Curriculum . 

,ED 097 217 ' 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ECOLOGT SPEAKERS BUREAU . 

DIRECTOR: Junior League of Wichita, Inc., biprbara Kratzer, 
216 North Battin, Wichita, Kansgs 67208. (Bl6)685-2598 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 231-2. 

There are now eighteen people listed as speakers in the Junior « 
League Ecology Speakers Bureau' Brochure . Last May, brochures 
were mailed to approximately 600 local organizations. The 
Junior League Ecology Committee is now acting as scheduling 
agent. At the end of this year a determination will be made 
as to the future of this' project . To date, requests for speakers 
h^ve been few. , ' 

Topics and speakers currently listed include:^. Land Use, Kay 
Camin; Human Ecology, Earle V. Core, Jr.; Basic Ecology, Maijy 
Honeymanj Youth Involvement in Ecology, Terry Kale; Basic 
Ecology, Elizabeth King; A Biologist's Bird's Eye' View of 
Ecology, Bob Kruger; Energy Use and Conservation, V/ill Lake; 
A Housewife's Guide to Ecology, Pam Lester; Environmental 
Technology and Legislation, Fred Lihde; Erivii^onmental Awareness, 
Glenn Lygrisse: General Ecology, Patty ^klrlett; Plants, Man and 
Environment, John C. Pair; Political Environmental Impact, Stove 
Ramsey; Energy, Nora Steg; Conservation vs. Economics: Conflicts?, 
Chuck Sturgeon; Auto Emission Controls, Bill Toles; General Eco- 
logy, Frances Williamson; General Ecology, Pat Wilson. 

-B. Kratzer 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES* 

DIRECTOR: Neil Miller, 6iiO N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas 6721U. 
(716)268-7828 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 23^-6. 

The Environmental Studio Program, an independent student research 
program, now exists in all of the public high schools of Wichita, 
Kansas for a minimum of one-half lab science credit and a maximum 
of one lab science credit. - 

-George 0. Potts 



PROQIAM TITLE: FIELD ECQLOGT 

DIRECTOR: Neil Miller, 6I4O N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas 672lii. 
(316)268-7828 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 237-8. 

Field Ecology, a seven week summer program, 'will be offered for 
the fifth year in the summer of 1975- Students in grades 9-12 ^ 
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are eligible, with no prerequisites, for the one credit lab 
sOience course. Field experiences, are emphasized with students 
being in the field four days out of five and studying ecosystems 
from the desert in northwestern Oklahoma to the' deciduous forests 
of southeastern Kansas. 

-Neil Miller 



PROGRAM TITLE: SUMMER ENVIRONMENTAL WORKSHOPS FOR 'TEACHERS 

DIRECTOR: George Potts --Merle Gates, Co-Directors, lii37 Rochester, 
Wichita, Kansas 67203. (316)2^-73^1 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 239 -liO. ' - , . 

The summer environmental workshops/ Man and the -Environment for Edu*- 
cators and En^WLronmental Field Studies for Educators, were offered 
successfully in the summer of 1971 with a total participation of 
forty two teachers and administrators. These worlcshops, offered by 
the Wichita 'state' University School of Education, will be continued 
for the third year in the sximmer of 197^. 

Feedback of implementation of matei^ials (developed in the sumnier of 
1973 has encouraged development of the Wichita Environmental /Re- 
source Center, whose major objective is to implement Environmental 
Education into all cours.es offered in the K-12 curriciaum in Wichita . 

-George 0. Potts 



PROGRAM TITLE : ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR EDUCABLE STUDENTS 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Ernest G. Thro, Hardin County Board of Education, 
110 South Main Street, Elizabethtown, Kentucky ii2701. 
(^02)76^-ia86 

l^ 73 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 2la-2. 

The Hardin County Board of Education is one of twenty school -sys- 
tems in Kentucky that has endeavored to develop environmental edu- 
cation. Since 1971, the Board of. Education has invested $10,000 , 
in two pilot programs at the secondary school level (grades 7-12). 
In addition, two elementary school centers have been part of the* 
'state pilot program. In this context, the two elementary schools , 
have received curriculum materials and consultant services from the 
state project. The information and success of these programs,-^ we 
believB, /iictates the development of an integrated curriculum for 
environmental education in grades 1 thru 12. 
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In order to achieve this integrated curriculum, the following'-* long- 
range plans are being developed: 

1. The development bf an interdisciplinary approach to the teach- 
ing of environmental education to educable mentally handicapped 
and low normal intelligence range students; 

2. The development of a Materials G^enter of environmental edu- 
cation media withiti the existing framework of the Hardin 
County Materials Center; 

3. The writing and implementation of a curriculum guide for 
grades'! thru 12; 

k* The development of three mini environmental education centers; 
5- .The implementation of ah experiential in-;5prvice education 
program for the 'instructional staff, of Hardin County; 

6. ^The beginning of a training program f-or paraprof essionals for 

environmental , education ; ^ 

7. " The develoAlnent of work co-op program pertaining to environ- 

mental control for vocational education; \ 

8. The cooperative development with Elizabethtown Community 
College and UnioA College of Kentucky to two and four year 
programs for higher education concerning environmental educa- 
tion; . ' 

9- The int'ermeshirig of all facets of the community in cooperative 
projects dedicated to^ better environment for the Lincoln 
Area Development Die ^iat. ^ ^ 

10, The cooperative .development wiiih the Elizabethtowh A^e^ Voca- 
tional School of environmental education programs for adult 
youth • ' * * / 

/ 

-E.'G. Thro 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER,- MND BETWEEN THE 
LAKES . ■ y ' . ■ ^ 



. DIRECTOR: Johh R. Paulk, Operations Office, Golden Pond, jCentucky 
lt2231. (502)92i;-?602. 



r 
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1973 DIRECTORY REFERElicE: pp. 2h3-^' 

In' addition to the regular operation of the Youth Station^ Land 
Between the Lakes {Residential Jlnvironmental Education Center, a 
new facility, was opened in Land Between, the Lakes for use by edu- 
cators. Brandon Spring graup camp\was opened in April, 197l4. - ' 
This" facility/ located in the Tennessee portion of Land Between 
the Lakes just nofth of Dover, Tennessee^ has a residential ca- 
pacity* of 128, with plans for expanding Accomodations to 2^6. 
Early users included youth groups from/Kentucky and Tennessee as 
well as STEP, Students Towards"* En vironikental Participation, 
sponsored by the National Park Service and UPSCO. The summer 
months found a .varied clientele ranging from church groups to camp 
organizations using the recreational facilities of Brandon Spring. 
The flexibility of this fability has promoted use far beyond the 
typical education or recreation groups, and>.is., currently being 
programmed for more intensive use by both' groups. 
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The Environmental Education staff was supplemented, throughout the 
»7U year by student interms. These students served^a practicum 
st^dy period with the Land Between the Lakes staff.. Times ranged 
from 8-week programs to l8-week programs. College^ and univer- 
sities represented included Antioch ColJ^ege, University of Iowa, The 
Ohio State University, University of Indiana, ^nd the University 
of Tennessee. Students, during their stajKat Land Betweeri the 
Lakes, are involved. in the total spectrum of environmental edu- 
cation program, including work with formal and informal edu- 
cational groups, general public, curriculum dev&lQpnent and ex- 
tension work. Consultant services were provided throughout the 
7 states of the Tennessee Valley. 

• 

Future planning Sot events and activities expect J to occur during^ 
the FY 75' include the following: " • , - ^ 

Environmental Calnp: A summer camp designed rof otu^ents with - 
specific Interest in environmental problems, oneir cause, 
their implications, and some possible solutions'. This program 
* will be conducted in residence at Lend Between the Lakes. 

•Thirties Farm Community: A detailed reconstruction of a 
typical farm in the- 1930' s. The purpose of- such a reconstruc- 
tion is t6 acquaint the general publip with the contrasts of 
farming 9nd lifestyles of only forty ^years ago. ^ 

Careers in/the Eavironment: A ^seri'fes of seminars designed-to 
acquaint high school juniors and seniors with the possibilities 
- of emplgym^nb a/id training -in environmentally related fields. 
Each 2-day seminar will be held in residence at Land Between 
the Lakes. / 

.Continued expansion of summer inter pi^tive program: , The 
development and implementation of a daily series of activi-- ^/ 
ties available to the general public during the summer months 
at the EnvironmentaL Education Center m Land^^Betyeen the 
Lakes- ^ ( ' ^ \ I - 

Weekend course offerings for college and university credit: 
A program consisting of worksho^DS in environpiental education 
conducted on weekends. Credit will be given through co- 
operating colleges and universities. All workshops will be 
based at Land Between the Lakes Environm^tal Education Center. 

-J. Pa\ilk 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: ^ ^ * 

1* Yquth Stations GuideUnes for Use .' ED 077 69ii s 

2. Bear Greeks AlaUaina - Toachora^ Workshop in Envirnnjnental 

Education. UI^>d':os3 ftlab.'inci, June lU-lti^ IVYlj . KJ) 077 695 

j; Murray Statu Uhivorsily - Toncher:;' Workshop in KnvLron- 

mental Education A Y^^^t^ Sliilion, Land Dctweon the LakOG y 

August O-ia, r;7l j. gj 077 696 
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h* Murra;^ State University - Teachers' Workshop in Environ- 
mental Education (Audubon State Pavky Henderson^ Kontucky~ 
June 19(2) . m 077 6<;7 ' 

Murray State University - Teachers' Workshop in Environ - 
ment al Education (Au>^b-b 7-12, im)., ED 077 6y» 

lije That Campus / KD 051 b6o 

A Process M^j^iol Showing How a Federal Governmental Agency j 
Such as the Tonnossoo Valley Authority, Can Utilize Its 
Resources to Cooperate With Other Agencies in the Development 
of En viroiunental I?Mu cation Programs for the Tennessee Valley 
Region ^ ED W2 35U 

Murray State University - Teachers^ Workshop in Environ- 
mental Education (Youth Station, Land Between the Laken , 
August 5-10, 1/73) > SE 01b ii61 ' 

y . Environmental Education Study Projects for High School 
Students^^ SE 01« UV5 ^ ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION DISSEMINATION . 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Jerry F. Howell, Jr., Director of Environmental 
St idles. Box 780, Morehead State University^ Morehead, Kentucky 
a035l- (606)783-3326 

1973 DIRECTORY REFEPilNCE: pp. 2U6-7.. 

The University created a Center for Environmental Studies in 
July, 197h* Its purposes are to continue the granting program, 
serve as a regional clearinghouse for environmental information 
and to participate in envi.ronmental activities state and nation- 
wide. The present granting, program consists -f disseminating 
general environmental materials to various school systems, in- 
dividuals and groups. An eleven program television series 
titled EnvijTonment and Man has just been produced. Although 
these activities will be continued, a new major program thrust 
will be in the area of student orxgjjiated and oriented research. 

The students will be drawn from the high school and college 
ranks. They will be primarily concerned with dcti/e ecological 
research of varying type^s, all goal-oriented* The research 
will be performed 'utilizing the team approach. 

The Center for Environmental Studies will continue to take its 
programs off -campus to area schools and participate in such 
programs as Students Toward Environmental Participation. It 
will also take an active part in formulating the Kentucky 
Master Plan for Environmental Education and conducting teacher 
workshops. In the future the Center will promote the mutually 
complementary functions of grant administration and academic 
programs, while attempting to bridge the gap between environ- 
mental information production ard absorption. 

-J. Howell 
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PROGRAM TITLE: KING CENTER ENVIRONMENTAL i2)UCATI0N PROGRAM 



DIRECTOR: Peggy Hyland^ King Education Center, Nazareth^ 
Kentucky. kOOho. (502)3ii8-908l Ext. 13 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 2hQ-9* 

The King Center Environmental Education Program is in its secc5nd 
year of operation. Over 2600 students were involved in environ- 
mental studies at King Center during the 1973-7ii school year in 
both day-use and resident programs. 

Several additions have been made or are anticipated in the physi- 
cal facilities. Three new hikes have been set up. An historical 
hike used the buildings, monuments, cemetary, and grounds to 
trace through 100 plus years of events, 'lifestyles, and manmado 
changes. An ecology hike used various miniature ecosystems to 
demonstrate basic ecological principles and human influence on 
natural systems. A conservation hike takes groups through the 
farm area and demonstrates various agricultural practices. An 
old barn building will be renovated to serve as a farm and dairy 
display area. New additions have been made to the environmental 
library from community donations. 

In the area of program development, an expansion of the elemen- 
tary and secondary school program is anticipated. In addition, 
universities in the area are considering use of King Center 
facilities for ecological and interdisciplinary course work. 
Teacher training efforts will be expanded; several workshops are 
planned for the fall. Negotiations are now underway so that uni- 
versity credit can be earned for work done at King Center. King 
Center staff will be available to school systems for in-servico 
training. In addition grant opportunities with joint school 
system, laniversity, and King Center sponsorship are being re- 
searched. 

The King Center environmental staff is cooperating with various; 
civic organizations to determine a working relationship in the 
area of adult environmental education. Family week and weekend 
sessions in environmental awareness are planned for the spring and 
suiraner of 1975. An advisory committee composed of school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and civic leaders has been established to a.s- 
sist in future program development. 



"Peggy Hyland 
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PROGRAM TITLE,: PADUCAH PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

I 

DIRECTOR: James M, Major, 10th and Cla?k, Paducah> Kentucky ii2001. 
(502)lili2-6l21 . ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 250-2. 

The Paducah Public Schools Environmental Education Program will con- 
tinue on the same basis for as it has ft>r the last several 
years: in-service training for teachers and assistcint instructors 
(high school juniors); all fifth graders having a resident stay in 
T^V.AJs Land Between the Lak^s; all first grades on one day field 
trips to T.V.AJs L,B,L, Model Farm and Educational Mus.eum; all 
High School Ecology based biology classes have three or more one day 
field trips to the L.B.L.; all eighth graders having two one day 
field trips to L.B.L.; other grade levels going on one day field trips 
to L.B.L. for special demonstrations; all elementary schools con- 
tinuing their development of on-site environmental education outdoor 
«^l3Ssrooms. Our curriculum guide is in its 5th edition, 197U. It 
sells for $7.00 a copy. 

Recently, one of our classroom teachers made the following state- 
ment; *'The Environmental Education Administration and Staff would 
like to openly challenge any educational program in the Paducah Public 
School System to show as much positive success as far as relation- . , 
ships among parents, teachers, and students as our present program 
does. Parents, teachers, students, and the administration support 
this program more than any other student-teacher related cv.rricular 
projects." 

✓ 

X believe this statement sums up what our program means to our com- 
munity. 

-James M. Major 



PROGRAM TITLE: ESEA, TITLE III, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Harold Grooms, Coordinator of Environmental Edu- 
cation, Bourbon County Schools, Paris, Kentucky I4O36I. 
(606)987-2521 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 2^3-5. 

Our program is basically the same as in 1973. Teachers make 
use of materials developed in the project 1 

-Harold Grooms 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1* Environmental Education Exercises, Elementary 1-3 * 
ED OBI 612 
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2. Environmental Education Exercises^ Elementary 
ED Obi 613 - 

3* Environmental Education Exercises^ Junior High 7-8 > 
ED Obi 61U 

ii* Environmental Education *SxerciseSy Senior High 9-12 > 
* ED Obi 615 



PROCSiAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS THROUCM THE ARTS 

DIRECTOR: Mrs. Myrtle Kerr, Supervisor of Art, State Department 
of Education, P.O. Box hh06lx. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 7080U. 
(5oa)389-5265 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp* 26l -2. 

The Louisiana Arts Traveler is a mobile unit designed for arts edu- 
cational purposes. Piloted with the state universities, it will 
bring a coordinated arts program into the school room utilizing 
student teacher^S, supervising staff (both parish and university) 
and two professional consultants (art and music) assigned to "the 
traveler. 

The progran), "The Great River and Its Legacy," will open whole new 
vistas. Assembled by the Louisiana State Museum, The Traveler 
traces culture developed along the Mississippi River and environ- , 
mental effects upon the inhabitants • 

V 

A suggested teacher's guide accompanies The Traveler. A-s part of 
the ej?(:pansion program, each locality visited by The Traveler, such 
as tpe Hungarian community, migrant communities, rural and urban 
communities, etc., will develop their own resource guide in cultural 
dey)^lopment and environmental awareness^ a^s part of the universities' 
programs. 

A composite of the individual resource guides will be compiled by 
the State Department of Education yearly according to the exhibition 
changes. The Arts Traveler, equipped with extensive audio/ visual 
equipment, will travel statewide for mini -workshops, retraining and 
reini?orcing learning in environmental awareness using the arts. 

* -Ifyrtle Kerr 

ERIC DOCWENT: 

Envir onmental Awareness Through the Arts (Curriculum Activities; 
Guide, Monograph, and 31ide-T."jpe Sut ). WWIpJEl 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Mr. Isadora Inman, Jr., St. Martin Parish School ' 
Beard, 305 Washington Street, St. Martinville, Louisiana 70^82. ■ 
(3l8)39ii-6967 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 26^-6. 

The overall purpose of this project is to develop a parishwide 
meaningful environmental education curriculum which will be geared 
to the specific needs and interests of elementary and secondary 
students. The curriculum developed encompasses all grade levels 
(K~12). In -the first year of the program, curriculum guides were ' 
written for grades 6, 7, and 8. In the second year 1973-7i, 
curriculum guides were written for grades K-k and 9-12. The final 
year of the environmental program (l97ii-^75) emphasis is placed 
on final 're vision of all curriculum guides, grades K-12, and im- 
plementation of environmental materials into the existing cur- 
ricula in all St\ I^rtin Parish schools. 

The implementation process was initiated during the summer month 
of July 197ii, by conducting a three-week environmental workshop 
for teachers of grades K-12. The main purpose of the workshop 
was to give teachers' an opportunity to be introduced and oriented 
to the St. Martin Parish Environmental Education Program. 

There are two staff teachers working full-time with the environ- 
mental program. These teachers are administering pretest to 
students who will be exposed to the environmentaLmaterials . The 
staff teachers also teach environmental classes and assist teach- 
ers in the various schools using the environmental materials. ' 
The revision and correction of environmental material, written is 
another duty of the staff teachers. At the Nature Trail environ- 
mental classes are taught in the laboratory and outdoor activities 
^re conducted, on the trail. 

At the present, curriculum guides have been developed and printed 
for grades K-12. Included in the guides aren-^eucounters which 
will fit into existing courses without restructuring the cur- 
riculum. The curriculum format consists of behavioral objectives 
and activities which are student oriented. The units written are 
not sequential, and will cover most facets in environmental edu- 
cation. 



Plans have not been finalized for the dissemination process of 
the curriculum guides that are printed. At the present time we 
have a limited number of curriculum guides for free. 

-Isadore Inman, Jr. 

'jCCUMENTS: . 

1- Environment al Kducntlon Curriculum D evQlonmont^ Grades K-1 
For gt. Mar-tin Parish . 010 hhl ^ ^ ■ ■ 

i: g^^^^^^^^^ i^duMtion Curriculum Development. Grade 6. For 
St. Martin Parich. 3E 015 657 ^ ^ ^ 
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PROGRAM TITLE: VIEWER-ACTIVE TELEVISION PROJECT 



DIRECTOR: Erik VandeBogart, Executive Director^ Maine Public 
Broadcasting Network, Alumni Hall, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine Ohh73. {207)Q66-hh93 Ext. 20 * 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 267-8. 

Project purpose: To develop a national model for an environ- 
mental education topic, using a multi-media approach featuring 
"viewer-active" television. 

• 

Objectives: To increase public awareness of the most critical 
environmental issue in the State; To provide a bltl^eprint and 
model for replication of "viewer-active" television process. 

Materials: 

« 

1. Materials Produced: 

•a. K-6: minor use of program 

b. 7-12: teacher^s guide (to project use). Viewer Guide 
^ Xs^chool viewers use), Eco-A^crds board game. Videotape 
Programs (telecast statewide in daytime) 
c# Others: Viewer's Guide (home viewers), Eco-Acres board 
g^me. Videotape Programs (telecast statewide in evenin^O 

2. Free materials availafcjle: all available free within the 
state. Includes all project materials. 

3* Materials produced that can be purchased: prices on materials 
. $2.00 to cover partial cost of handling, postage, printing. 

Includes Blueprint, Game, Guides, etc. 
h* New instructional materials being developed: secondary , school 

level and adult. 

Additional materials being developed: Teacher's Guide, 
Viewer's Guicle, Eco-Acres Board Game, Videotaped Programs (5). 

^Consultative service aild in-service e<iucatioh are ayailablo for 
^ teachers using the materials as are the Teacher's Conference Work- 
shop, Statewide Broadcast on TV, Videotape Sampler. 

Materials evaluation is included in Blueprint booklet. ■ 

Project summary: 

1. Statewide survey for topic selection. 

2. Research into prime topics and topic selection. 

3. Research and topic development. 

k* Writing scripts, 'television productions. 
^. Development of ^^ulti-Media approach. 
.6. Promotion, broadcast, evaluation. 
7. Final report and dissemination. 

Plans* for the Future: 

1. Production of television programs for re-use, editing^ etc. 

2. Reprint of auxiliary materials. 

3# Continued dissemination of project information. 
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h* Rebroadcast of programs, 

5. Accuinulation of information regarding spin-off projects and 
replication. 

-E." VandeBogart 

/ 

ERIC DOCTOENT: ) 

A Blueprint For a Television Environmental Simulation Project ; 
"The Land and Me." ED om h9h 
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PR0C5RAM TITLE: MAINE ENVIRONMENT/IL EDUCATION PROJECT'S MTIONAL 
DEVELOPED-DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM, TITLE III, 306 ESEA ^ 

Director: Dr. Dean sVlennett and Mr. Wesley H. Willink, Inter- 
mediate School, Yarmouth, Maine Ok096. (207)8Ii6-3392 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 269-70. 

The Maine Environmental Education Project's National Develop- 
Demonstration Program will emphasize the following activities: 

1. The redeveiopnjent and design of project approaches, proc- 
esses, and materials. / 

2. t The evaluation of peroject products and processes at three 
levels of ajnplementatioh - the K-12 student level, the teacher 
level, and the program implementation level. 

The Regional Environmental Education Program will, serve as the 
setting for evaluatirig K-12 student and teacher approaches and 
outcomes. The Statew5.de efforts will serve to evaluate in- 
service teachers and {program implementation approaches and out- 
comes. The jointly sfiionsored training workshops with ERIC wiil 
serve to also evaluate', program implementation approaches and out- 
comes. 

-Bennett, WiUink 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. The School Site in Environmental Education . ^ O66 308 

2. SiKjlines for Planning and Implementing a Comprehensive 
Community Environmental Inventory" ED 067 233 

T* Comprehensive Gommunity Environmental Inveptory, Yarmouth , 

Maine . ED 067 235 \ 

in A Report on Research dnd Development in Environmental 
Education. ED oyi 21ti 



-» 76 
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PROGRAM TITLE: REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROCmM 

PROGRAM CO-ORDINATOR: Mary Graham, Intermediate School, McCartney 
Street, Yarmouth, Maine OhC^S. (207)8146-3392 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 273-5- 

This begins the sixth year of the Regional Environmental Education 
Program • This program services K-12 grades in the Yarmouth, North 
Yarmouth, Cumberland,. Freeport and South Freeport school systems. 
Dr, Dean Bennett and Wesley Willink, previous directors of the 
program, and myself, the current director, feel it is time to change 
the program format. 

In the past, due to logistics of transportation and scheduling; 
weather, and number of K-6 students, the Fall program has empha- 
sized a presentation and field trip for each K-6 class. Follow- 
up activities have been left primarily up to the teacher. This 
year we are trying something different in order to give each class 
a more thorough program. Each classroom will be given one hour a 
day for four consecutive days, Monday through Thursday. Included 
in this four day package will be an orientation presentation, field 
trip, and follow-up activities. K-1 will focus on the school; 
2-3 neighborhood; community; and 6 the region. The grade level 
package will help develop concepts concerning the natural and human 
ecosystem, skills in discoverj^, inquiry, evaluation, problem identi- 
fication and problem solving. This package approach will allow the 
environmental education staff. a more comprehensive program enabling 
us to get more familiar with the students and work directly with the- 
teac-her. Fridays are specifically reserved to arrange meetings with 
the teachers that we will work with the following week. 

Following this plan, we will cover K-3 grades with our four day 
package by Christmas. After the holiday season, we will pick up 
grades* 8-12 and grades ii-7 in the Spring. While these core activi- 
ties are going on, we will also be offering special enrichment 
activities for all grade levels throughout the year. Enrichment 
activities might include field trips to natural or man-made areas, 
movies, slide show, displays, demonstrations, speakers and res- 
ponding to special requests. 

-M, Graham 



PROGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

DIRECTOR: Kendrick Y. Hodgdon, Supervisor of High Schools, 
Board of Education, Allegany County, Box 688, Cumberland, 
Maryland 2l502. (301)722-6695 Ext. 50 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 276-7. 

Dui'ing the last season we ran an Outdoor School for trainable 
children that was very successful and plan to continue working 
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with the special education and trainable students. We are also 
going to, make contact with the parochial schools to see* if it 
would be possible to work out a program for them. 

Future workshops are planned to update material and to work out 
new trails and classes.- 

1 

-K. I. Hodgdon 



rxJPROCSRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION MATERIALS, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 

DIRECTOR: Division of Environmental Education, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, 8^0 Hungerford Drive, Rockville, Maryland 
20850. (301)279-3500 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp.' 281-2. 

No update report received. . . ^ , 

fiRIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Activities for Studying Streams, Grade Level 5-6. Environ- 
mental Education Series, Bulletin No. 2U7^ ED 075 21? 

Activities for Studying VJildlife, Grade Level li-6. Environ - 
mental Education Series, Bulletin No. 2UY-B. ED 075 2iy 

Activitiea for Studyinfy Weather, Grade Level ^-6. Environ- 
mental Education Serieo, Bulletin No. 21^-0 * ED 075 219 7" 
in Activities for Studying Ponds (Limnology). Grade Level 5-6 . 
Environmental Education Series j Bulletin No . ^ii7-D* 
ED 075 220 ~ 

5. Activities for Studying Rocks and Soil, Grade Level li-6 . 
Environmental Education Series, &illGtin No. 2U7-S ^ ED 075 221 

^ ^ Activities for Studying Seasonal Change, Gx^ade Level K-1. 
Environmental Education Series, Bulletin No. 2UY-F^ ED 075 222 
7. Activities for Studying Megalopolis, Grade Level h-8 . 
Environmental Education Series, Bulletin No. 2liJ-W . ED"075 223 

6. Activities for Stud^^ng Maps and Compas^j Study, Grride Level 

. gnvii^onmental Educafcion Series, Bulletiii No. 2U7-I . 
ED 075 22U ] ~ 

9. Outdoor Art' Activities, Grade Level K-12> Bulletin No. 
2ii7-K. ED 05 225 



PROGRAM TITLE: HABITAT INC. - SCHOOL OF ENVIRONMENT 

DIRECTOR: William Phillips, 10 Juniper Road, Belmont, Massachu- 
setts 02178 . ( 617 )ii89-3850 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 283-ii. 

During the past year Habitat worked on over a dozen environmental 
projects for cities and towns in Eastern Massachusetts. Twenty- 
four student interns ranging in age from 17 to 63 worked on these • 
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The bulk of our work continues to in environmental education, 
water quality and land use. We continue to solicit student in- 
terns who wish to spend a year learning how to solve environ- 
mental problems • 

-W. Phillips 



PRCbRAM TITLE: FISKE HILL ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

DIRECTOR: Minuteman National Historical Park, P.O. Box l60, 
Concord, Massachusetts Onh2. (6l7)369-59i|ii 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 293. 

Address correction 'received. 



PROaRAM TITLE: PROJECT PART-TIME (PUPILS AS RESPONSIBLE 
TEACHERS TO INCREASE MUTUAL ESTEEM) 

DIRECTOR: Mary F. Toomey, l6l5 Commercial Street, E. Weymouth, 
Ma ssa chusetts 02189 . ( 61? )335-6331 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 30^-5. ' 

Through the efforts of Project PART-TIME, the town of Weymouth 
now has an excellent year-round environmental program. 

Two full-time ecology teachers are employed to supervise and 
teach classes in grades K-12. These specialists utilize town 
conservation areas as well os other natural assets unique to 
Weymouth. Also open areas adjacent to schools are utilized as 
outdoor laboratories. In addition to providinf^ in-service 
courses for teachers, they are developing comprehensive teach- 
ing units for all grade levels. The specialists are available 
to town departments which request their services. 

In the spring of 1975' the ecologists plan to conduct an Eco- 
logy V/eekend in V/eymouth. During this period there will be 
seminars, movies, speakers and exhibits in an attempt to edu- 
cate, Weymouth adults in environmental problems. 

During the summer months the environmental education program 
continues from two headquarters. At Great Esker Park, a 237- 
acre conservation area, oight college students majoring In 
different areaj of the natui-al ociencos, are supurvised by iin 
ecology specialist as they touch classes fonncd from a total en 
rollment of approximately ^00 chUdroii. Introductory and ad- 
vanced classes are offered in Marine Biology, Gfjology, Arche- 
ology, Marsh Life, Nature Study, Botany, Nature Photography^ 
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and Art in Nature. At the newly-established Bradford/Tofrey 
Nature Center^ two college students present coursBS^in Pond 
Life, Geology, Nature Study, and Botany to an enrollment of 
approximately 200 children. 

texture plans call for the building of expanded facilities at 
Great Esker Park and additional field work by high school eco- 
logy students in projects to benefit the town. For example, 
ecology students will^measure currents and pollution at Wey- 
mouth's Back River and study its food-producing possibilities. 
They will conduct soil erosion tests and wot'k with soil con- 
servation experts and the town Department of Public Works 
selecting proper plants for a large gravel banking *near one 
of Weymouth's new elementary schools. Other studies will be 
made in conjunction with preserving Weymouth's water supply. 

Weymouth's environmental education program is expanding and 
on-going. 



PROGRAM TITLE; P.T.A.'S NATURE TRAILS 

DIRECTOR; Mrs. Joanna h Br^unelli, P.T.A. Coordinator, 71 Brook 
Street, Franklin, Massachusetts 02038. (617)528-5229 i 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE; pp. 296^7. 

As of last report, two new trails have been developed. The 
Milliken* Avenue Trail serves a fourjclass sch6ol in its vicinity. 
%he Fisher Street Trail is at jbhe town's "water works" and serves 
three schools. It is the longest trail to date and hold^ a good 
many possibilities concerning water study. • 

The spring of ''75 will see a new trail and will be the final step 
in providing nature trails for the elementary school population. 
This will make a total of seven trails. 

Once the physical trails have been developed, we hope to develop 
an on-going program with the teachers utilizing the trails. To 
date, volunteers are the only users, but the turn-over factor 
does not lend to a continued development of trail material. Each 
season we see new faces and must start over again with old mater- 
ial to familiarize the new guides with the trail and with elemen- 
tary information. 

It is at a point where the school children are more informed than 
the guides since they have been exposed to the trails for four 
years. 



-M. Toomey 



-J. Brunelli 




PROGRAM TITIE: FOX RUN - NATURAL SCIENCE AREA 

DIRECTOR: Thomas J. MacDonald, Science Coordinator, Esten . 
School, 733 Summer Street, Rockland, Massachusetts 02370. 
(617)878-8336 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 302-3- 
No new information submitted. 



PROGRAM TITLE : ViALTHAM SUMMER ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 

DIRECT(B: Dr. Alan Aymes, Science Director, Waltham High School, 
617 Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 021$k* 
(617)893-8050 

1973 DIRECTORY RKFERENCE: pp. 309-10. 

Our program remains essentially unchanged^ except that we have 
added to the staff two paid Student Aids (high school students) 
and a few unpaid helpers (junior high students). 

) -A. Aymes 



PROCaiAM TITLE: TRAINING INDUSTRIAL TORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
TO BE EFFECTIVE ENVIRONMENTAL LEADERS 

DIRECTOR: »Margaret Allen, Environmental Education Conservation 
Department, UAW, Solidarity House, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, 
De^troit, mchigan ii821ii. " (313)926-^000 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 313. 

The thrust of our P.L. 91-$l6 grant was in February 19714 to 
develop and carrj' out programs on critical environmental issues 
for industrial workers, specifically members of the UAW. The 
issues selected for development were land use, water quality, 
energy, transportation, solid waste, and the impact of technology 
on the environment. New written and audio-visual materials suit- 
able for adults were developed. In addition, structured group 
discussions were evolved for each topic. The materials and par- 
ticipation exercises were combined into special 2^r~hour work- 
shops. The programs were continually tested and evaluated by 
staff and participants over the year. The workshops were run by 
UAW Conservat?.on Department staff members during oducatlonrjl 
programs at the Walter and May Reuther UAW Family Education Con- 
ter in northern Michigan and during various Regional programs 
throughout the country. 

-Margaret Allen 




PROGRAM TITLE: EDUCATION AND TRAINING SECTION, INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATEON DIVISION, MICMGAN DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

* ■ - i 

DIRECTOR: Rod Smith, Supervisor - Education and Training, 

Department of Natural Resources, Mason Building, Lansing, 

Michigan 1^926. (?17)373-121ii 

1973 DIRECTOR! REFERENCE:^ pp, 31ii-6. 

The Ralph A, MacMullan Conservation School at Higgins Lake is 
operated year-round as a training and conference center for the 
Department of Natural Resources. The School also hosts other 
groups including federal and. state agencies, educators from 
'Michigan colleges' and universities, school teachers, adminis- 
trators, garden clubs, and environmental organizations ha^ving ' 
an active interest in natural resource management. 

\y 

Summer programs at the School inclu^de ten week-long teacher en- 
vironmental education credit courses, involving some ^00 stu- 
dents. Course content includes lectures, guided fieXji trips, 
field investigations and group discussion. These courses are 
conducted by university staff and resource personnel from in- 
dustry' and the Department of Natural Resources. 

The Department worka plosely with colleges and universitites in 
planning curricula in environmental affairs and -with the State 
Department' of Education in cooperative programs. 

Service to individual -^teachers is provided through materials, 
consultation, film loan program, and conferences and workshops. 

"Environmental Education News", a four-page monthly publication, 
is sent to all scljool libraries and a number of agencies, uni- 
versities, and organizations. The "E, E. News" is designed to 
keep the readers informed of environmental education conferences, 
workshops, publications, materials and activities in Michigan. * 

The unit also provides workshops and seminars for the Depart- 
ment's inservice training program. Assistance with program 
planning, audio-visual materials and development of publica- 
tions is also available to all other divisions of the DNR. 

Responsibility for planning and coordinating the Youth Con- 
serx'ation Corps program lies within the Education and Training 
Unit, as well as the Conservation Education Reserve program. 

-Rod Smith 



PROGRAI-I TITLE: COMMUNITY SERVICES, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
E.S.E.A. TITLE I 

DIRECTOR: Mr, Michael H. Mansour, Office of Community Action 
Programs, 3^0 Wide Track Drive East, Pontiac, Michigan ii80^8. 
(313)338-9151 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 317-18. 

Pontiac's Envj.ronmenta 1 Education Program is a component of the 
E.S.E.A. Title I Program, As such it supports all identified 
Title I schools in our district with interdisciplin^ curriculum ^ 
materials. Recognizing student's high regard for ecology we 
attempt to not only environmentalize Pontiac students but to use 
this. interest in ecology for reading and math developments. 

Specific district wide teaching units are developed and sent out 
to identified tt^achers who will agree to include environmental 
issues in their curric\ilujn. This year's units will include: 
energy, solid waste, camping, telephone book recycling, junk care, 
stray dogs, littered tires, trees,, and population. 

Another basic effort this year will be to adopt environmental edu- 
cation guidelines and minimum perfonnance objectives developed by 
the Michigan Department of Education. 

-M. H. Mansour^ 

r ' V 

PROGRAM TITLE; INTERN PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Dr. John Y. Jackson, Intern Coordinator, North- 
eastern Minnesota Environmental Learning Center, Box 191A, 
Isabella, Minnesota $$607. (2l8)292-it3ii5 

1973 DIRECTORY FtEFERENCE: pp. 32ii-5. 

The Environmental Learning Center is a live-in facility located' 
in the heart of the Superior National Forest. Each year thou- 
sands of MirmeSt^^ children and adults conduct, and participate 
in environmental programs at the Center. While the majority of 
the participant schedule is ^selected and conducted by the visi- 
tors, the Center also offers a selection of instructed activi- 
ties each afternoon and evening. The Center staff, assisted by 
a humber of undergraduate and graduate students, is responsible 
for these sessions. 

The main objective of the' Center is to provide opportunitlos 
for meaningful <»nvironmontal education. School ^:rouf)S th^it u.so 
the Center are required to desij^ ami conduct thoir own pru^^roiiK?. 
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The Center will provide a complete educational facility, as well 
as most of the equipmen.t necessary for seasonal outdoor pro- 
grams and assistance in developing i total program. The major- 
ity of the pre-session preparation, as well as the actual in- 
struction, is in most cases, the responsibility of the -/isitor. 

Programs conducted by Center staff and interns will be liir.ited 
to no more than twenty participants. Special efforts uill be 
made to insure that the visxcing teachers participate along 
with their students so that they may acquire skills whiich can 
be applied while visiting the Center. 

In addition to assisting with the school programs, interns 
will also have the opportunity to, assist with many special in- 
terest programs offered throughout the year. The NORTHV/OODS 
SERIES will find e,ighteen different three-day seminars dealing 
\-i±th topics ranging fi-om poetry and painting to wild edible 
foods. Each intern will have the opportunity to work with at 
least one SERIES consultant each quarter. Other credited 
courses offered for educators will be conducted two or thre« 
tii-ica eacn quarter and interns may assist with the development 
and direction of these programs. 

The Intern Program is open to graduate and uniergraduate stu- 
dents. Each intern will be responsible foi' designing their own 
independent study efforts as well as making arrangements with 
their college. A total of eight interns will be placed each 
quarter. A course ^f study approved by a college advisor is 
required . 

Each 2+-.dent will be paid $1^0 per quarter. Maximujn length of 
stay will be three quarters or one school year. Room and board 
will be provided; '..Itu -.11 me<;ls served in the Center dining 
hall. A meal alilotment q.f 75?! per meal will be provided for 
those times when the- Center is not serving m«als. 

1 

Each intern will be expected to participate iri, and assist with^ 
Center related activities for a total of not more than thirty- 
hours each week as well as their approved independent study 
projects. The thirty hours will be determined by the intern 
coordinatoi and will include a maximum of two evenings each 
week and no weekends. 

Respor^ abilities will include working as a Center Aide^ assist- 
ing the Center Naturalist and Intern Coordinator^ as well as 
assisting, oboor vin^ i.nd instructing a variety of classes con- 
ducted .each afternoon and evening Monday thru Friday of each 
week. 

The Center h^pe^ to develop curriculum packages dealing with all 
phacQs 0? education. Programs designed specifically for youn- 
stars as well 3*=? programs for adults will be developed and pro-- 
vided. The G&r* r ha 6 and will continue to encourage ase by 
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handicapped children and adults, low income persons, elemen- 
tary and secondary school groups as well as special credited 
seminars and programs. 

The Independent Study potential is limited only by the imagin- 
ation and creativity of the student. A better understanding of 
man^s relationship to his natural environment will happen only 
when people constantly consider the impact of their daily de- 
cisions upon the earth. No area of concern can be left out. 
This is the scope of environmental education • 

The Center's permanent staff consists of the Director, Intern 
Coordinator, and a Naturalist with extensive outdoor recre- 
ation skills These persons will provide any and all assistance 
possible. 

The Center, 'nitiated with Title III funding, is self sufficient: 
and, during t^he past three years has been used by over thirty 
thousand persons for a total of over ninety thousand user-days. 

-J. Jackson 



PR0{2?AM TITLE: DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETIVE. SERVICES, HENNEPIN COUNTY 
PARK RESERVE DISTRICT 

DIRECTOl: Jack Mauritz, Route 1, Box 32, Maple Plain, Minnesota 
SS3^9. (6l2)li73-li693 

y 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 328-9. 

Current activities involve operation of three nature center facili- 
ties: 

Lowry Nature Center, Carver Park Reserve, Route 1, Box 690, 
Excelsior, Mimesota ^^331. (6l2)h72-h911 

Nature Center, Hyland Lake Park Reserve, 8737 E* Bush Lak« 
Road, Bloomington, Minnesota ^^li31* (6l2)9l4l-7993 

Whitney Eastman Nature Center, Elm Creek Park Reserve, Route 3, 
Ossco, Minnesota ^^369- (6l2)li2^^232h 

Major activities remain as support programs for classroom groups 
in a wide range of outdoor-related environmental education areas. 
Materials are generated incidental to this activity rather than , 

an end in themselves. Our materials list remains eij^jentially 
as listed previously - some revision has taken place sinco first 
listing with ERIC. 

-J. Mauritz 
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PROGRAM TITLE: INDUSTRY-EDUCATION CONFERKNCE ON ENVIRONI'IENTAL 
IMPACT IN MINNESOTA 

DIRECTOR: Edmund C. Bray, Executive Vice Chairman, Conference 
Committee, 3100 38th Avenue S,., Minneapolis, Minnesota $^h06, 
(612)721-3391 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 330-1. 

On May 12-lb, 197U, 113 participants representing citizens 
groups, education, government, industry, and labor gathered /at 
Onamia^ I^innesota to discuss "The Future Environment of Minr 
nesotc: The Educational Task." Prior to the conference, tke^^ 
participants had received copies of six scenarios by experts 
dealing with: 



The Education Communication System 
The Energy System 
The Government System 
The Industrial System 
The Natural Resources System 
The Transportation System 

The "ticket" for registration at the conferences was a tear- 
sheet on which the participants reacted to each of the scenarios • 
During the three days , small-group discussions reviewed the sce- 
narios and made alterations and suggestions as to steps which ^ 
should be taken to provide a better environment for Minnesota in 
1985 • These discussions were supplemented by. speeches on "The 
Future Environment of I-Iinnesota" by a former Governor, "The 
Challenge for 1985" by the Director of State Planning, and "The 
Educational Challenge" by the headmaster of a private school 
system. 

The results of the conference, including the scenarios and ad- 
dresses, the reports of the groups leaders, and an educational 
scenario developed during the conference, are to be published 
as an issue of The Journal of the Minnesota Academy of Science . 

It is hoped that participants at the conference will arrange 
similar gatherings on a regional basis. 



Future Environ.nent of Minnesota : The Educational Task. SE 018 505 




? -Edmimd C, Bray 



ERIC. DOCUMENT: 



ERIC 



PROGRAM TITLE: GOM-IUNITY ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY PROGRAM 

« 

DIRECTOR: Edward Hessler, $hOO Glenwood Avenue^ Minneapolis, 
Minnesota ^5h22.^ (6l2)5ah-8971 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 33U-6.. 

The Community Environmental Study Program completed its final 
project year June 30, 197h. Project-produced materials inclu^ie 
Breaking Into Your Community , a series of ten activities which 
consist of five processes for using community products, organ- 
izations, places and people and five activities concerned idth 
land use planning, energy, zoning, transportation, changing 
lifestyles and action. Helping Teachers to Find and Vse Com- 
munities for Learning describes workshop processes used bo help 
teachers develop environmental education programs and to write 
educational materials. This sories describes project events ?md 
places. Community Environmental Study I4aterials for Special 
Education consists of ten activities and a teacher in-service 
guide developed and used by Special Education teachers partici- 
pating in the Community Environjnental Study Program. 

-Edward Hessler 

ERK DOCUMENT^ 

Community Environmental Study Program. Final Report . SE 018 IkS 



PROGRAM TITLE: MDIWESOTA ENVIRONMEMTAL SCIENCES FOUNDATION, INC. 

DIRECTOR: Richard J. Myshak, Executive Director, ^iiOO Glenwood 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota ^^h22. (6l2)5l4U-8971 

1^73 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 337-9. 

The Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation, Inc/ (MESFI)^^ 
is currently operating in three major areas of environmental edu- 
cation. They are: 

1. Developing and evaluating model oroblem solving processes for 
citizen decision m^-kers. Elements of the model are: 

a . va luee-ela rif ica ti on 

b. cc&nmunication 
Ci. decision making 

/ d. prioritizing action alternatives 

jVarious combinations of these elements are bexx^r^ tested and evnlu- 
k^tod in odnjunction with the State's Regional Environmontnl Kdu- 
j:atiou^Covmcili^ (REECS). 

"^r'^C^Jbt^^ for secondary schools in Minnesota. 

Material^' will ye evaluated during February by the Mnnusota 
State 'D6rartme;it of Education^ 
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3. Educational land use planning. This involves assisting managers 
of public lands (county co-^missioners, boards o^" education, city- 
councils, etc.) develop lane for educational and recreational pur- 
poses. One major project revolves around a 6,000 acre tract in 
'northern Minnesota. Here the MESFI is gathering and analyzing data 
which will be used to help the county plan multiple com^tible uses 
of the property. 

-R. J. Myshak 

ERIC DOCWENTS: 

1. Brin e Shrimp and Their Habitat . SE 018 Slh 

2. Cha n ge in a Smoll ScosyGtem. SS 018 $1$ 

3. Col'.r and Chang-? . SLv Olo 516 
h. Contour Happin.f; . 31£ 018 5l7 

5. Differences in Living Things . SE 018 5l8 

6. Fish and Water Temperature . SE 018 5l9 _ 

7. Genetic VariatLun . SE 018 520 

8. Man's Habitat-The City . SE 018 521 

9. Nature Hunt SE Old 522 

10. "Nature's Part in Art . SE 018 523 

11. Oaks, Acorns, Climate, and Squirrels . SE 018 52li 

12. Outdoor Fun for Students . - SE 018 525 

13 . Plant Puzzles . SS 018 526 . 

ill. Plants in the Classroom . SE 0l8 527 

15. Sampling Button Population . SE 018 528 

16. Shadows ! SE 018 52/ 

17. Sno w and Ice . SE 018 530 

18. SoS.. SE 018 531 

19., - Stream Profiles . SE 018 532 

20. Tile Patterns and Graphs . SE 018 533 

21. Transect Studies. SE 018 53il * 



PROGRAM TITLE: i-IAru'Ii^L PuESOURCE EDUCATION , 

DIRECTOR: Bernard A. Fasuingbauer , Science Museum of Minnesota, 
30. E. Tenth Stree-j, St. Paul,. Minnesota 55101. ,(612)222-6303 

♦ t 

1973 DIRECTOPY REFERENCE: pp. 350-1. 

The 191h program at the Lee and Rose Warner Nature Center is 
essentially the same as in past years. During the spring and 
fall, however, ^e have added to our half-day schedule eight or 
nine all-day programs each season. These include canoeing, 
hiking, aquatic life studies, bird-banding, etc., and are limited 
to thirty children each so that a quality experience is possible 
wherein each child can participate in every activity. 



R8 
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The Nature Center staff has been increased by the addition of a 
full-time artist/naturalist • Tliis will enable us to make more 
use of our indoor display space. * • 

Our future goals remain the same. 

, -B. Pashingba'uer 



PROGRAM TITLE: MINNESOTA ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: John C. Miller, 61ili Capitol Square Building, St. Pnul, • 
Minnes ota ^^101 . ( 612 ) 296 -Uo69 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 3^U-6. 

Ten new mini-Wuts available Fall, '7U. (Total of UO) 
Secondary (T-fe) materials trial testing Fall, '7li. (2? unito) 
Revision and reprinting of Environmental Values Action Cards (^O) 
1975 

Field testing of "Curriculum Planning Guid^ for Environmental 

Mucation" 1911-1$. ^ ^ , 

Publicatiori of Environmental Education Resource Manual for Edu- 

cators-197^» (Note: 75 edition will contain only K-6). 

All materials available to educators in Minnesota free, others 

oan write for further information and charges. 

-J. C. Miller 

ERIC DOGUlffiNTS: 

1. Environmental Education (30 Instructional Mini-units for K-6 > 
ED 066 325 

2. Audiovisual Materials for Envlronme.itol RducntLon . ED 066"327 

3. Environmcntnl Education Curriculuin Motervjli' . * MD 066 336 » 
\x* Selected Re:;ources for Envirojunental Kducablon 176')-107T * 

ED 066 337 ^ 

f 



PROGRAM TITLE: SUMMER. INSTITUTE ON BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF PLANT 
INSECTS AND DISEASES 

DIRECTOR: Dr. F. G. Maxwell, P.O. Drawer EM, Mississippi State, 
Mississippi 39762. (601)32^-^5^1 

/ 1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 361 .r 

Wie grant from IlfiM has expired. It funded partinlly y Simunor 
. institute. The Proceedings have just como off the pro:Js in 
Jiandbook and pafier back versions and are available tlu'ough 
University Press at Jackgon at $12.^0 per copy. 
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The publication provides the first comprehensive treatment of 
the area of biological control and pest management concepts. 
It will be a valuable compilation of current information in 
'tnif field for teachers and researchers alike. 

-F. G. Maxwell 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Proceedings of the Simmer Institute on Biological Control of 
Plant Insects anJ Diseases. iiD 0/1 20? 



PROGRAM TITLE: ROCKWOODS RESERVATION 

DIRECTOR: Randall 0. Herberg, Area I^nager^ 'Route 1, Box 1$99, 
Glencoe, Missouri 63038. (31h)272-?h36 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 36li-?. ^ 

No significant changes at presentee* 

-R. 0. Herberg 



PROGRAM TITLE: MISSOURI ENVIRONMENTAL SIUtilES APPRpACH (MESA) 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Dean A. Rosebery, Science Division, Northeast 
Missouri State University, Kirks ville, Missouri 63^01. 
(8l6)66?-?121 Ext. 720I1 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 366-7, 
* ^ 

This project resulted from another project under the Environmental 
Education Act No. 91-?l6 in which ^0 administrators were invited 
to the campus of Northeast Missouri State University for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a decision as to their method of incorporating 
Environmental 'Education into their curriculum. The administrators 
of 21 schools planned to participate in the further extension of 
the Environmental Education Project by being a part' of this pro- 
ject. 

The MESA Project used the materials of the Environmental Studies 
Project of the American Geological Institute* of Boulder, Colorado. 
The Environmental Studies (E.S.) resulted from an effort to devel- 
op materials for teachers that allowed the student to express 
himself regarding the immediate environment in which he lives. 
It operated on two premises: (l) eveiy student is in an environ-* 
went and (2) the student can learn from this environment. A major 
distinction of the program is that three environments were consid- 
ered ~ the inner environment of the child, the immediate environ- 
ment in which ho finds himself, and the global environment. 
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As stated in the AAAS Science for Society Education Review, Volume 
1, No. 3) P'. 3, "•••Thus rather than being merely an attempt to 
hop on the /bandwagon of environmental concern, the Environmental 
Studies Program represents a mnjor change in educational philoso- 
phy appr catching learning from the standpoint of the learner him^ 
self in his own environment..." 
/ 

Three intensive training sessions were conducted for four weeks 
each during the past three summers. Each session had 3pproximately 
30 teachers. The in-service phase a followup with instruc- 
tional staff members assisting the classroom teachers during the 
year. By the end of three years, there should be enough of a ^ 
nucleus of people trained in the philosophy of environmental 
studie;^ that the teachers would support and reinforce each other 
with the result that environmental education be an integral part 
of th^ entire curriculum of the participating schools • 

The personal testimony from teachers and their administrators in- 
dicate a much changed attitude in terms of personalization and in- 
creased openness^ of classroom procedures. Changes ixi teacher at- 
titiide are frequently reported as the most significant outcome of 
thq Project. 

-D. Rosebery 

/ 

JERIC DOCUMENT: 

Missouri Environmental Studies Approach (MESA) Interim 
Evaulation Report. July 1. lV72-June 30, ITIJ . ED. 0^3 W$ 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN IKE BILLINGS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

DIRECTOR: Edward Heiser, Cocrdinator, Environmental Education 
Activities, Billings School District, 101-lOth Street Wes;^, 
Billings, Montana 59102. (ii06)2li8-.7li21 

« 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: PP- 371-3. 

Environmental education in its earlier form of conservation edu- 
cation has been available in Billings at Eastern Montana College 
ever since 19ii8, with a course offered every quarter and a num- 
ber of teachers* workshops offered over the years since Dr. Wil- 
son F. Clark joined Eastern in 19^14. But th6 concept never jollod 
until the upsurge of public concern of environmental m.'itters in 
the late 60*3. Then in the winter of 1967, with Dr. CLark hc:id- 
.ing^an EMC faculty team of Dr. Helen Grilley, Professor Erick 
Erlckson, Dr. N^rm Schoenthal, and Professor Elmer Andorsen, ;i 
modest pilot program was launched with one six±h-gradG class of 
thirty children in one school. Now, eight years latpr, tho 
prpgram incluJo.i twenty-nine elementary school:; in tl^io BiLliaK:j , 
area, about eighty-three sixth-grade teachers, and somo l,6i?0 

o \ ■ 
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sixth-grade children. The program is entirely self-supporting, 
and has been throughout its entire existence. This has come 
about as a result of the close vjorking relationships which were 
built vjith the principals, administrators, and School Board mem- 
bers of School District 2, and with the development of a founda- 
tion of parental and community support. It has never had any 
Federal funds or State funds, biit has been financed largely 
through the support of the Parent-Teacher Associations and organi 
nations, with some help from local, professional, and service 
groups. The whole philosophy of the program is one of outdoor 
investigations, experiments, measurements, activities, and ob- 
servations, not only in science areas but also in art, mathema- 
tics, geograph:^, and the social sciences. The College and the 
Billings School District jointly published a manual. Exploring . 
the V/orld; An Sn^lronrr.ental Sjueation Handbook for Students and 
Teachers , containinr; some eighty-five short .units on many grade 
levels but with mojor emphasis on the upper elementary grades. 

Concurrently, the USDA Forest Service had initiated an environ- 
mental education endeavor of its own, begun in 1968 by Ernie Mc- 
Donald of the Pacific Northwest Region in Portland. Then over 
the next few years, some other Federal agencies launched environ- 
mental education programs, notable the National Parjc Service, and 
more recently tbeTish and V/ildlife Service, with the Bureau of 
Land Management getting into the ^ct in the last year or two. 
Other Federal and State agencies were also working in one or 
another aspect of environmental education — and each agency was 
competing and clamoring for attention of teachers and children, 
and pounding on the schoolhouse doors. 

As Tom Ellis put it, "V7e saw that all of these programs — federal, 
state, and municipal— were all going their own way, often dupli- 
cating each others' services and, in the process, often being a 
source of some confusion to the public. V/e decided that both the 
public and the envirc)nmental education efforts would benefit if 
we all coordinated our efforts into one strong program. And that 
was a wise decision. The Billings area and the entire Custer 
National Forest are now blessed with a tried and proven environ- 
mental education program with traditions already eight years old. 

One of the iriportant things about the USPS teacher workshop pro- 
gram is that it now has six cooperators - the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land I'fanagement, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
National Park Service, the Billings School District, and Eastern 
Montana College. Steps are being taken to involve the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the E:<tension Service, and the Montana Fish 
and Game Department - each of which now makes significant in- 
dividual contributions to environmental education in various ways 
Eastern Montana College has offered nvie "teacher workshops since 
1967, yet when approached about a cooperative endeavor in the 
fall of 1973^ enthusiastically substituted the cooperative work- 
shops for its own workshops, on a college credit basis. 

-E. Heiser 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONlffiNTAL AWARENESS 

DIRECTOR: Robert Bucher, Montana State University, Bozeman, 
Montana 59715. (ii06)99it-3h02 

V 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 371-5 • 

Since our final report we have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
addecf funding to carry forth an active program in environmental 
awareness. We are incorporating some into on-going programs, but 
as yet it is not at the level that is needed* 

' -Charles H. Rust 

Program Coordinator 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Montana Cooperative Extension Service. Final Report. SE 018 1^3 



PROGRAM TITLE: POWELL COUNTY ENVIRONIffiNTAL CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Gary D. Swant, 710 Missouri Avenue, Deor Lodpe, 
Montana 59722. (ii06)8ii6-2757 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 378-8O. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

!• A Field Guide to Outdoor Learning in PoMell County ., Biome 
Descriptions, Field Activities, i-'ieid ^Itcs : i'l) OU) l;6y 

2. The Rock Cycle, or It's Hard When You're a Rock . KD 079 Ohl 

3. The Oxygen Cycl e. ED 07>> Oijb ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: 6TH GRADE SCHOOL CAMPING 

DIRECTOR: Mack Peyton, Director of Outdoor Education, Chadron 
State College, Chadron, Nebraska 69337. (308)ii32-5571 Ext; M 

V 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 386-7. ^ 

The 6th grade camping program is continuing under the format 
established and listed previously, exgept that we have added three 
additional area sbhools to the program. 

A physiological study of all students on our graduate course 
IIPER 537 (Wilderness Trip) - is in prepara.tior.. 

^ -Mack Peyton 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Outdoor Environmental Education. An Innovative and Exemplary 
Approach^tn Pre-Scrvioe and In-Ser'/ico Toacher Hdupatinn . 

■ O i 
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PROGRAM TITLE: EXPSRL'-ENTAL SCHOOLS PROGBAM 

DIRECTOR: Richard 0. Peters, School Super\dsory Union 58, 
Groveton Elementary School, Groveton, New Hampshire 03^82. 
(603)636-22hl. 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 390-2. 

At this time, the Union 58 ESP project does not have the appro- 
priate program information and data on its Outdoor Education 
Program for reporting. During the 197h-75 school year, ESP will 
develop its program and gather data that would be appropriate for 
dissemination in future rillC/SMEAC documents. 

-R. Peters 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Strategies to Affect St.uient Awareness of Natural and Social 
Enyironr'-enti; in Out'jjur liiucation: A Resource Guide! ED 072 300" 



PROGRAM TITLE: CONSERVATION AND ENVIRONI-ENIAL STUDIES CENTER, 
INC. 

DIRECTOR: Dr. V. Eugene \avian. Box 2230, R.D. j5'2. Browns 
Mills, New Jersey 080l5. (609)893-91^1 

1973 DIREGTORY REFERENCE: pp. 395-6. 
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The Conservation ^nd Environinental Studies Center (CESC) for 
environmental education came into being early in 1966^ when 
Dr. V. Eugene Vivian, then science department chairman at Glass- 
boro State College, en^n.sioned such a center linking the College 
With a ^number of school districts in southern and central New 
Jersey. 

Funds to develop CESG were sought from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation with the Glassboro Public School District as the spon- 
soring agent, rnider Title III of the Elementary and Secondary' 
Education Act of 196^. A Planning Grant wa^s approved in 
September 1966, and was extended for l6 months until a three- 
year operational grant was approved on February 1968. CESC 
concluded its third and final year of Federal support froh 
Title III on January 31, 1971. 

CESC*s initial consortium involved 18 school districts. The 
number has grown to more than 1^0 school districts. 

A week-long Resident Environmental Education Program for school 
classes and their teachers has been underway since 1966. This 
highly successful program utilized modern, winterized build- 
ings located at Mt. Misery, which adjoins Lebanon State Forest. 



The location in^ the heart of the New Jersey Pine Barrens pro- 
vides the students with a unique wildern'ess area for environ- 
mental studies. 

CESC staff, (all of whom hold master's degrees), work with 
participating school districts, teacher training, and a very 
'effective high school aide program. Under the directorship of 
Dr. Vivian, CESC staff members have produced vitally needed cur- 
ricvLLum materials in all subject areas. ^These Environmental Edu 
cation Instruction Plans provide a basic structure which allows 
.each classroom teacher to incorporate ^l.E. into appropriate cur- 
riculum areas. 

4 

In September 1969, CESC established permanent offices at Whites- 
bog on 63 acres leased to CESC Inc. by the N.'j. Department of 
Environmental Protection. Renovation of two bu*^ "'.dings into 
the Elizabeth C. White deception Hall and Haines Hall created 
two classrooms and administrative and staff offices. At Whitos- 
bog, CESC conducts a day-long field study program in environ- 
mental education, for which more than l|0 activities have been 
developed. The outstanding feature of these day programs is 0 
mini- cur rioulum outlining pre-trip .preparation, an actual les::on 
summary post-trip classroom follow-up and an evaluation, all 
of which are mailed to the teacher in advance of a schetiuled 
va.sit. CESC -has dWloped spec4lal day lessons for winter 
•ecology and for studying pollution in urban environments. 

For schools desiring a K-12 environmental education program, 
CESC has developed a full program of published materia li^ . In- 
tensive study programs ranging from two to five month j nro now 
available for use with or without re3ident activities., 

Publications: (Available from CESC)'' 

1. Sourcebook in Environment^al Education by Eugene Vivian.' 
PublTshed by HoGby- times Mirror, liajO Westliho Industrial 
Drive, St. Louis, Missouri 63li|l 

2. ' Special Environmental Education Teacher Guides. 

a. Exploitation of the Pine Barrens $1.00 

b. Guidebook for .Resident Environmental Education 2.00 
Programs (for local education agency) 

c. Laboratory Experiences in Mariiie Biology ^ 2.00 
Teache^ Vition 

d. Laborao^-.y Experiences in Marine Biology 2.00 
Student Edition 

e. Marine Science Sourcebook 1.^0 

f. Teacher's Handbook for Resident Environmental 2.00 
Education Programs 

g. Environmental Control-Legal Advantages and 3»00 
Disadvantages 

h. A Manual for Detecting Pollutants in Air 6.00 
,i. Population and Overcrowding - 2.00 
* j. Biolpgical Aspects of Water Quality Monitoring I4.OO 
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3« Environmental Education Instruction Plans $2,00"each 
Code: P=Primary, I-Internediate^ UE=Upper Elementary-Junior Hi^h 
S=Secondary 

a. A Cleaner V/orld - Litter & Solid Waste Studies UE-J 

b. Angling for an Unknown Dimension (Mathematics) UE-J 

c. Art &. Design in the Environment I-UE-J 

d. Cemetery Study I-UE-J 

e. Founding a New Settlement-Survival Skills I 

f. . Is There a^^B^etter Way? - with Conservation I-UE-J 
Posters 

g. Land Use-Concern-^Challenge-Commitment J-S 

h. North, South, East, V/est - Map and Compass Study I-UE 

i. Physical Study of a Jetty UE-J 
j. Water - The V/aste of Plenty UE-J 
k. Soils UExJ 
1. Succession ^" I- J-S 

h* > CESC Supplementary Curriculum I^at-erials $.10 a copy 
a. Blueberry Queen 
.b. CESC - Inipact 

c. Definition of En\dronmental Education 

d. Here^s \pi3t You Can Do About Air Pollution 

e. Jersey Devil - $.20 

f . Quadrat' Study Guide 

g. What Yyu Can Do To Improve Your Enviroa^ient 

h. A Deserted Farm Trip 

i. Dirty /Air Definitions 
j. Ecology - An Overview 
k,' KxploHng a ^ Deserted His toria Site 
1. Explc/ring Ol5 Ce;neteries 

" m*" Operation Nightwatch 
' n. .Star/' Guide Study / . 

0. Stugty of -a Rotting Log / 
p. Stuiap Scouting / 
q. . Tic/s for Field Trips ' ^\ ^ 
V. Thl CESC K<-12 Environmental Education Sequences 

^s. M\^tidis'q^plirtary-^5nvircnmental Education Packages -$3.00 
jiow to combine UniiTs from more than- one subject area 
^ *iri a unj.fied approach. May be used as part of a 
resident program or based entirely Ih' the* classroom. 
Wate^ Qualiiy Study Materials , j 

a. Water Quality Lab $110*00 plus Shipping and handling 
iQharges.. 

b. /Biological Effects, of ^Fluctuating Water Levels - 
/Fresli Water secondary) .^0 

c* / Biological Effects of Tidgl Fluctuations of Bays, and 
/ Estuaries (secondary) > .00, 

I Capacity of a V/atcrshed (intermediate-secondary) ..^0 
j Detecting Biolog?,cal Pollutants in.Frpsh Water 
(secondary) .^0 ^ 
Pond Life (intermediate) .^0 

Water Quality Study-Physical and Chemical (inter- 
mediate and secondary) ' .^0 1 
h, What-^s in a Pond (primary) .^0 

1. Life in FresH Water Wetlands (intermediate) .^0 

^ -V* Eugene Vivian 
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PROGRAM TITLE: EtTVmONMENTAL EDUCATION KIT FOR THE PRIMARY 
C21ADES 

DIRECTOR: *Ms. Judith Zimmeman, The Committee for a Better 
Environment, Inc., P.O. Box 209, Holmdel, New Jersey 07T33. 
(20l)9li6-311iO 

1973 DIRECTOiTy REFERENCE: pf). i|01-2* 

The Committee .for a Better Environment Education Kits, which 
were used 'for the past two years in our Federal ana State Funded 
environmental education progranj^ are available again this year 
for loan, at no cost, to public and private elementary schools. 
Since our loans have expired,- we are subsidized only by contri- 
butiolns and volunteer efforts. 

Each of our kits is a footlocker full of a wide variety of mater- 
ials and equipment for introducing environmental subjects to 
grades K-3^ and- is complete with a ,manual and suggestions ^or use 
of the materials provided. We have six of tnese self-contained 
kits complete with manuals. 

^ This year the kits will contain .several new features which we 
have included as a result of valuable feedback from teachers who 
have previously used the kits. In addition to all the materials 

vand equipment included in the past, we now include several new 
experiments, annotated bibliographies of books and f ilnistrips, 
suggestions for fieldtrips for on-sight learning, addresses and 
numbers of , places to call or writp for free or inexpensive in- 
foiination, a recyclijig recipe complete with equipment, additional 
activities and ideas for an interdisciplinary approach to the 
teaching of the environment, plus several new projects for more 
individualized and open approaches to learning. 

The kits will be kept at my home in Colts Nec!:, New Jersey and 
will circulate-' from here. I explain the use of the kit to 
teachers who .copie to pick them up. I am also available to con- 
sult with teachers as they make use of the kits in their class- 
rooms. 

-J. Zimmerman » 



PR0C21AM TITLE: EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL: ECOLOGY IN SCIENCE 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES v 

DIRECTOR: Ruth Grubman, North Jersey Conservation Foundation, 
300 Merjidbam Road, Morristown, New Jersey 07960. {26l)Syj-Tjl\0 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii03-li. 

Indices h^vo heon, prepared for volumes 1 axid 2 of the >vJuc/jti<)^! \ 
for* Survival and will be included in future editions. Viauai 
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aids- ror*'classrQom use are being developed to supplement the 
guides. 

-R. Grubman / 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Ecology in Science and Social Studies Curriculum. Guide for 
Grade V. liD 066 35P ' '• • 



PR0C21AM TITLE: RIDGEWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

. DIRECTOR: Clifford E. Knapp, Ridgewood Public Schools, Divi- 
sion of Instructional Services', Education Center, li9 Cottage 
Place, Ridgewood, New Jersey 07li5l. (201)lilili-9600 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Uo5-6. 

The Ridgewood Public Schools continue to innovate with environ- 
mental education approaches in grades K-12. Program emphasis 
has been placed more recently upon techniques which promote 
environmental awareness and values clarification. An increas-- 
ing stress has been directed towarti the affective area of edu- 
cation. 

Plans for the future incorpqjrajte expansion of the program to 
more grade levels. The establijshment of outward bound type 
exercises in the community is' also planned;' ' 

-C. Knapp 



PROGRAM TITLE: D^LEMENTATION OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE MASTER 
PMN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUC/iTION 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Edward J. Ambry, New Jersey Council for Environ- 
mental Education at Mont clair* State College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey 070li3. (201)7UU-0362 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. U09-12. 

During the past year, the Council has continued its effort to 
carry out the Master Plan for Environmental Education. One 
result is the development of a K-12 curriculum available to all 
teachers in New Jersey as Computer *Based Resource Guides. 

The CBRG includes five major components: learning objectives, 
content, activities, measuring devices' and a list of annotated 
materials such as books', films, simulation games, etc. Onco 
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tliese components have been generated^ tliey are coded to a va- 
riety of student interests^ ,deTOlopmental tasks and skill 
levels such as meiital age and reading level. All are related ' 
directly to specific ^objectives. 

The computer is a retrieval center and the Mterial which the. 
teacher receives is not prescriptive nor does it impose gny 
particular method of instruction, but does allow the teacher p 
to be the decision maker. It also possesses particular ad- 
vantages as 'a resource for individualized instruction. 

As the Computer Based' Resource Guides became available, the 
, 'Council conducted an aggressive training program in Now Jersey's 
twenty one countie-s-. A film called "Keepirfg Up" and a training, 
kit containing an audio o^assette, two film strips^ a poster and 
some written materials, were developed. This package, has been 
used extensively across the state in the training of over 6,000 
teachers and has been widely introduced in the Northeastern 
states. ' \ - 

To. provide environmental education opportunities for teachers, 
. the Council worked with a number of colleges ^nd univejsitites 
in th§ de^velopment of the masters degree program and in the 
formation of. pre-service courses. With the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education's Division of Curriculum and In- 
struction, the Council assisted ^in presenting a series of in- 
service courses. 

The Council purchased the copyright to a l^-part documentary ^ , 

educational television series produced by Miami-Dade Junior- 
College in Florida. Adapting these environmental programs to 
use in New Jersey, the Council arranged with the Public Broad- 
casting Authority and the Public Broadcasting Service to tele- 
vise them on a semester schedule. This program received state- 
wide support through the Mew Jersey Education Association* 
Promoted among the state's colleges, the "Man and Environment" 
course offering has been coordinated with programs in environ- 
mental education, science and society, and in-service teacher 
training* The Council produced teacher, student and in-sorvice 
guides, which when supplemented by a full text prepared by 
Miami-Dade, provided a complete environmental education package. 

-Charlotte A. Tomaszewski ^ 
Coordinator of Public Information 

ERIC DXUMENTS: 

1. Resource Guide to Enviro;imeTrtal Education. ED 081 , 

2. Enviromient-il Kducotion In Now Joracy. St'jbowidf? llurvoy _ 
Report . ED 0)0 Ilk ^ ^ I 

3/ Environmontii Education GBRU Manual. GK OlH h?^ 
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PROGRAM TITLE: SCIENCE RESEARCH AND RESOURCE CENTER ^ 

^^UifiECTCR: Robert K. Maxwell, 200 W. Chisum Street, Roswell, 
New Mexico 88201. (505)622-89li2 

1973 DffiECTORY RSpHEMCE: pp. m8-20. 

There has been no change in our program. ''We offer 'classes at . 
the Science Center for^ high school students for credit. Classes' 
are offered in Astronomy, Field Bio^by, Advanced Field Biology 
(Contract courses), and Geology. In^^dition we maintain a 
' natural science gallery where students^ may come on field trips 
from all schools to see both animal -and "Mineral exhibits in 
na^iural settings. The prijnary instructor gives teacher training 
assistance to elementary;- teachers on a regular basis, as well as 
presenting elementary science units in some schools. ^'This is' 
a very fine^ physical facility and is well staffed by a profes- 
sional staff of two persons. . / 
\ . ! 

-R. K. Maxwell 



PROGRAM TITLE: vivE HILL CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: Betty F. Greenfield, 6?^ W. 252nd Street, Bronx, New 
York 10ii71. (2l2)K19-2055 ■ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii21-2. 

OaTDOOR EDUCATION 

Wave Hill provides a program for classes of school children 
visiting the garden. Each class is taken* on the nature trails by 
a member of .the interpretive nature staff. The emphasis of the 
program is on increasing the children* s abilities to perceive and 
appreciate the natural world as an integral part of their lives. 
During 1973, 10,000 Mow York City school children participated in 
this program. 

In addition, workshops are offered for teac^iers to train them in 
techniques of outdoor education and in bringing perception of the , 
natural world to bear on classroom curriculum^ In! 1973, 500 teach- 
ers pari^icipated in these training programs. 

HORTICUL'mRAL EDUCATION 

The horticultural education program is conducted for school child- 
ren and their teachers, the elderly, the handicapped and those in 
medical^ rehabilitation centers. 

In the New York City public school system. Wave Hill initiated 
classroom and rooftop gardening programs designed to insure maxi- 
mum growing success ar^ to enrich ^the curriculum. Ecological pro- 
cesses and concepts, revealed througft growing plants, are applied 
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to problem' solving,and reading progra/ps so as to improve the child- 
ren's skills' in language arts, arithmetic and science. 

Offere^cf to the elderly, the handicapped and to residents of medical^ 
and drug rehabilitation centers', the program provides a recreation- 
al^ occupational and rehabilitative activity t^hrough the teaching 
of pi*actical skills, 

WATER RESOURCES EDUCATION } . • ^ 

Wave Hill offers program's for elejnentary and junior high school * 
students to demonstrate through the use of . specif ic -biological 
sampling tools, the richness of estuarine life remaining in the 
wa'ters around New York City, The programs include field trips, 
sailing trips- on the Hudson du2?in^ which students 'participate in 
sampling excercises, installation in classrooms of aquaria stocked 
with local fish, and conferences at wly.ch students meet and talk 
with authorities on the estuaijine system. 

SPECIAL E VENTS ' . . 

■ — , ' ^ 

Adult prt)grams dealing wit^h plants, estuarine resources and other ' 
topics relevant to the New York Ci^y environnient^are conducted by 
Wave Hill. These workshops, lectures and^ field trips are offered 
on a fee basis . 

-B. F. Greenfield 



PROQIAM TITLE: TOTAL EDUCATION IN THE TOTAL ENkEONMENT (T.E.T.E.) 

DIRECTOR: miliam'R. ElDlen, P.O. Bdx 297, Brohxville, New York 
10708. (911i)337-1636 _ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii28-30. 

' fiurrent Activities , - 

National Regional Workshops (Total Environment School-Community) 
were held for all fifty Stated, undei: USOE funding during 1972-73. 
They were held in California, Georgia, lUinoi^., Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Texas, Virginia and WashinMon. An International Con- 
ference was held at MIT in June of 1973. 

A pilot seminary on environmental education methodology in East * 
Africa was co-sponsored by the United Nations Environmorit^Propjramme 
(UNEP) in August - September V)l\xy in Kenya, at bho Mombasa Poly- 
technic. The seminar was organized in cooperation with the- Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation ofjjature and Natural Resources 
(lUCN) and the World Confederation of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP). the seminar was desif^Yed to field 



test, in the East African context, the environmental education 
methodology developed; by Total Education in the Total Environment 
(T.E.T.E.). The participants concluded that the Total Environment 
Approach developed by T.E.T.E. provides* methodology applicable to 
the needs of develcping nations. Sharing and comparing inter- 
disciplinary teaching strategies and techniques was considered a ^ 
most useful and productive' counterpart of the seminar. Partici- 
pants in the seminar from Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda 
and Zambia, represented a broad spectrum pf African. education and 
included leaders of national teachers^ organizations, teacher edu- 
cators and representatives of jMinis tries of Education. Observers 
attending from intergovernmental agencies included UWEP, United , 
Nations Educational, 'Scientific ana Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
and Science Education Programme for Africa (SEPA). 

A basic manual. The Total Environment Approach to Learning , and a 
corresponding slide-tape presentation were both prepared in I97I4. 

Funding was received by T.E.T.E^ during 1973-7U from the General 
Service Foundation, Uhited Nations Enviroment Program (UNEP), 
Exxon Corporation and AMAX (American Metal Climax, Inc.). 

Future Plans . ' 

T.E.^^^E.^is planning a series of environmental education seminars 
and related activitiAs in^ Africa^ Asia and Latin America. Th<=» ob- 
jective is to reinforc-e techniques and strategies initiated and 
evaluated at the pilot seminar held in Kenya. 

T.E.T.E. is preparing additional materials including manuals on 
the Total Enviroment Approach to specific disciplines arid corres- 
ponding audio visuals. 

-W. R. Eblen 



PROGRAM TITLE: PRATT INSTITUTE CENTER FOR COMMUNITY AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL DEVELOPi^ENT 

DIRECTOR: Ron Shiffman, 2iiO Hall Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11205. (212)622-5026 

1973 DHIECTORY REFERENCE: p. ii23. 

The Pratt Institute -Center for Commumty and Environmental 
Development i? a technical assistance and advocacy planning 
organization. Its staff works with civic group's and grass- 
roots community organizations providing free professional ser- 
vices to its "clients". The Center acts as a bridge, between the 
community and government agencies by seeking community-preferred' 
solutions to the physical, economic, social, and environmental 
problems of the community. The service? provided the clieijt. 
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whether a study of land use 6r a complete architectural plin, 
'are intended to balance the relationship between government and 
people by giving the conmunity the ^technical expertise to share 
in the decision-making process. 

The Center, working primarily in Brooklyn, is currently providing 
planning and architectural (iesign g-ssistance to community groups 
in Northside, Coney Islawid, Park Slope, Red Hook, and South 
Brooklyn; a team of environmental designers is help^g a number^ 
of areas to recycle abandoned buildings for'' use as. neighbor)iood 
day c^e and senior citizen facilities; and-a wideWanging public 
education program is providing specific information on ctirrent 
projects and general information. on developments in the fields of 
housing, health, education, and the 'environment . ' 

^ » * : , -R, Sjiiffman 

» * * 

ERIC DOCUMENT: • 

Project Suimnary-Enviroimental Education Grant Finals- Report . ■ 
SE Oia 132 • ;\. , \ _ - 

»' * \ 

\ 



PROGRAM TITLE: COMMUNITY AWARMESSTFROJECT IN ECOLOGY 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Richard Bamberger, Maple- HiU. 'Road, Castleton, 
New York 12033. (5l8)732-?701 

1973 PROGRAM REFERENCE: pp. i|2i|-^. ' ' - 

The Community Awareness Project in Ecology at Maple Hill-^igh 
Schopl is in its third year during 197ii-7^. ' During Aiigust of 
197ii.a one-week outdoor Experience for the students *in the class 
was held in the Adirondack Mountains. This week provided a 
rapport-^building experience and allowed the students and teachers. 
^ to develop ah effective working-learning relationship. During 
.the classroom portion of the year students study about ecology 
.and envir6nmental problems through a' multi-disciplinary approach 
which includes outside consultants, \fi,lms, readings, lectures, 
and discussions, particularly student-led discussions. Investi- 
gations of air, land, and water ^re^ taught to the students from 
' a scientific point of view. A primary goal of the^yeaTvis to - 
.\Work toward the planning, developjnent, and eventu/i building of 
an outdoor ^ education center. Exchange atudent programs will be 
established with other s^chools, particularly in the winter of 
1975 as a means of directly sharing, information and ideas about, 
what can be done in environmental education. Throughout the year 
direct contact with local and state legislators will bo stressed 
to inform and exchange ideas with them* 

Close to half of the class time (tWo full hours a day) is devotfed 
to individual projects. We anticipate that the' TERRA studehts for 
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197ii-75 will, involve themselves in these kinds of individual pro- 
jects: continue the two-year old paper^ glass^ and metal -re- 
cycling; continue testing for coliform^ phosphate^ nitrate, dis- 
solved oxygen concentrations \nd PH for the Vlockie Kill, Paps- 
canee Wetlands a^nd Hudson. River; continue publication 9f the 
quarterly TERRA newspaper; continue as member of The Capital Dis- 
trict' Transportation Study- Bicycle Task Force continue as member 
of the Schodack Conser,V3tioA Advisory Council, the Rensselaer , ^ 
County Recycling Groups, and the Rensselaer ^County Environmental 
Management ^COuncil; construct and expand the lise of the outdoor 
ecological center for the scnool district; continue teaching en- 
viron/ioAtal studies in the disti^ict's elementary schools; con-'' 
struction of a pocket park for the Town of Sch>3dack'; continue 
working towards county-jwidfe reqreation trails; continue public 
speaking and TERR4- prepared audio-visual presentations to the - 
community;, continue .writing a daily record of individual and 
class grovjth and progress: continue intensive self -study on units 
dealing wi1>h energy, tWnsportatiou, solid waejte, and other major 
environmental concerns; - con-Cinue to write ar,ticles for local nevjs- 
papers and broadcasts detailing environmental concerns and sig- 
nificant pfogj'ess, ■ . ^ ' 



-R. Bamberger 



PROGRAM TIJLE: PRQJECT EARTH: AIRPORTS 

DIRECTOR: "Suganndh Lippraan, Educatlion Division, WNET/13, 30li 
V/est 58th Street, New York, New %ork 10019. (212)262-5582 

DIRECTORY REFERENCE: "pp. k3k-S. 

As an extension of • an en:i$ironmental-media p;roject between WNET/ 
Channel 13 (New York) a-rfd' studentis in the Great Neck, W£ and 
Union, NJ public schools in which students made films about th^ 
environmental problems caused by airports in their areas, a 
half hour program was produced by WNET entitled First Films >- ^ 
In this program wfiich was produced with grants from- the Jop and 
Ehily Lowa Foundation and the. Office of Envdjronmental Education, 
four of the students discussed' their experiences with Roger Lar-^ 
son and Jim Painten frori ^the Young Filmmakers-^ Foundation, con- 
sultants to the project. 

During their discussion, the students revealed the problems or 
translating their ideas on the project into a medium in which 
they had no prior experience. They discussed their workshops, 
their production work and the decisign-making p^^cess, 

. ■ ■ ; V- 

Also shown on the program were exerpts from the documentaries 
which the students made. for PROJECT EARTH: AmPdRTS. 
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First Filins ^ according to^Mr. Larson^ "brings into focus the full 
circle of planning through final editing that each student faced 
in making the project a reality. The program enables us to share 
these experiences with other students iii the area who may want 
to consider expressing their ideas in film." 

' , ^ ' -Susannah Lippman 



RROGRAM TITLE: CLEARWATER HISTORICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM . ^ . 

DIRECTOR: Joseph R. Phillips, 88 Market Street, Poughkeepsie^ New 
York. 12601. (9lli)ii^ii-7673 < 

1973 directors: REFERENCE: .pp. ^3^-8. 

The Hudson River Sloop^ Restoration Inc.'s education program is 
designed to reach the maximum number of children possible, each' 
child has one day aboard the sloop. -This instills a real curi- 
osity and -excitement about the river in the mind of. the child and 
enables the individual teachers involved to recreate,; bSck in the 
classroom, the excitement the student found on Clearwater . This 
applies t-o the entire community as we'll. Once the sloop has left, 
people in 'the area who. have become members of HRSR through the 
school program, keep involved through their monthly newsletter, 
membership sails, their local sloop clubs, ^and the other activities 
of HRSR. 

The on-board education program consists of acquainting students 
with: 1^ ^s^' ' ^ . 

1. fc'lje/pecularities of this type of shipi 

2. the role sloops played in building, a civilization along, the 
Hudson Rivera , s 

3. the technology that ^outpaced th^ era* of the sloops;'- 
U. the impact of that technology on the environment;, 

^. saiie geologic processes involving the river's pa-st and present 

. course; - ^ ' * 

6. a comparison of the present biota of the riv^r with tliat of 

its past biota ; ^ 
J. -measurements of^the physical param^ers of the river; 

8. . pointing out \rarious polluters and their detrimental practices 
^_^alorig the Hudson; - 

9. hoiTstudehts might get involved in the improvement of their 
local area* of the Hudson River Valley. 

The basic thrust of this program, like any HRSR activity, is in- 
volvement at all levels because it will take the liard work and dedi- 
cation of a^l. people concerned with the fate of the Hudson to solve 
the problems facing it. When Clearwater saiSLTfcaway, the people of 
the city, tow^i or village must remember this and carry on the work 
the Clearwater visit began. > 

/ -Joseph R. Phillips 
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PEOGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES INSTITUTE OF SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTOR: Dr. William C.Ritz, 213 Huntington Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 13210. (3l5*)U23-ii217 or U23-U218 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE:'' pp. \i39-hQ. 

Due to problems encountered, the Syracuse Environmental Aware- 
ness Tests (SEAT) are not expected to be available for vide- 
spread distribution in the immediate future. The EE T^mphlet 
series has been delayed, but the first pamphlets should beaome 
available for purchase soonj details on availability will appear 
in forthcoming issues of the ^ESI Newsletter, which continues to 
be published times per yea-r. Currently a^va liable from ESI: 
'^leview of Audio -Visual I4aterials for EE" (l^irst Edition) — 
►ratings and critiques, prepared*by teachers, relative, to each 
item/^s content, anticipated* impact, length, and overall quality 
($1.00, postpaid). 

Recent activities at ESI include: ' ^ 

1. Summer Institute in Environmental Studies for Secondaiy 
School Teachers of Science and Social Science, (Summer 

" 1973)^ NSF-supported. . . . ^ 

2. Leadership program for the dissemination o^ "Environmental 
Studied for Urban Youth" -in the Great Lakes region, ( 19714-5 )^ 
NSF-supported. 

-W, C. Ritz 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT TO ENHANCE THE LAIMAN^S AWARENESS OF THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF .PHYSICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
UPON .TH5 QUALITY OF LIFE IN WESTCHESTER 

% 

DIRECTOR; Mrs. David C. Donaldson, Federated Gon^ejcvationists 
of We.stchester County, Incj., Box 1306,. Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, New York lO^^l. (9lli) 631-8336 «^ 

li^73 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. liiil-2. 

Objeuuives and. goals of program: 

1. Enhance general public awareness of emdronmental problems 
and of the avail^bble means toward their solution. << 

2. "J^tivate organizations which are not environmentalJ.y con-* 
scious to develop an environmental conponent as' part of theii; 
principal areas of interest. 

3. Broaden thp i-nvoXvement of singla-purpose environmental 
groups. 

1|. Enhance FCWC^s ability to stimulate and coordinate the 
activities of its growing organizational membership. 
5. Enhance the applied community-orien.ted component .^jf ''elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher educaiioja within the Coiuity. 
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6. Increase^ official governmental cc^icern with the'need to 
address promptJ.y environmental problems of all types, at all 
levels, through (a) encouraging the establishment of additional 
official conservation advisory councils, and (b) encouraging ^the 
insftitution of programs designed to eliminate substandard con- 
di^iions wherever they may exist. 

Target population: 89ii,10ii (in 1^70). 

Activities: . ' • V 

Founded in 196^ as h ccp^lition of "environmentally concerned 
organizations, FCWC Has grown to 6^ member organizations with* 
a combined membership of about 6, COO. Our activities f9^ 1973-7ii 
represented a considerable expansion ov^r previous years as fund- 
.ing enabled us to have an office and a fu^-l-time staff. ^We held 
an 8^session course at Westchester Community College in the fall 
of 1973 entitled Environmental La\^ for Laymen j a conference on 
the NYS 1973 Transportation Bond Issue; worked with tl^ Tdconic 
State Park CoiTunissit)n in eliciting public^opinion on tHe pro- 
posed st^te part at Rockwooci^all; initiated river task forces/^ 
foi: the Bronx and Saw MillORivers in VTestchester, concerned with 
monitoriiug water quality, especially in conjunction .with con- 
struction projects; held^ a puljlic meeting at which environ- 
mentalists throughout the County were . jjivited to meet with West- 
chester 'si new County Executive to discuss. County environmental 
concerns with him; completjed arid publicized ther first Environ- 
mental Atiitude Siu'vey of'' Westchester County Candidates for 
Elective Of fice\ between January 1973 and March 197il g^ve testi- 
mony or statements at 'lli public hearings on matters of pa ticular 
concern t'ol Westchester - this is ongoing and continual, the most 
recent being-b'ef ore the N.J.S. Sub-committee on Freshwater 
Management! on a Freshwater Wetlands MaJiSgement Act, on September 
18, 197|ij KCWC co-sponsored in May, 197ii' wi,th the County Execu- 
tive, t^e Westchester Community Service Council and the League^ 
Qf Women Vopers of Westchester a series of meetings with County, 
officials oil Programs and Priorities for CqUnty Government^ 197^5 
and most recently sponsored a conference oil The Future of^West- 
ch^ster ParMst / 

Plans for. the future : / 
Many of thes^ pr.ograms are origoing, such as the river task 
f orces> whicl^ wiUil be working op the development of a slide' 
presentation ^to be offered to the County as an aid in training 
employees- involved with maintenaride of the Btor\x River Parlcway 
parklands towards ecologically sensitive fnanagement and the 
completion of a" pictorial presentation on the Saw Mill River 
highlighting present river status, and its pjtential as a con- 
servation and recreational resource for the County, the environ- 
mental attitude survey of' candidates, hearing statemenbo, and 
conferences. ' In cooperation -with Polyoeohnic Institute of New 
York and the Westchester Coimty Environmental Advisory Council 
FCWC has planned two day-long forum workshops on Wetlands and 
Drinking Water. We are coopeVatiJig in three courses to be held 
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by Westchester Community College: Recycling World Resourcefjj 
Natural Resource Inventory Training Workshop; and Ecology of 
Westchester County, , ' 

Ongoing services and publications: ' - 
FCWC 'has files and a resource library a v^d liable to teachers, 
students and any interested person; we answer multitudinous re- 
quests for ijif ormation, • ^ 

FCWC publishes a monthly environmental calendar of events that 
goes to a ^nailing list of almost 900. The FCWC Westchester * 
Environmental Directory was published for the first time in the 
Spring of 19'(U and widely distributed throughout the County. 
We hope to publish an updated version in 197^. GrassRoots : 
An Occasional Newsletter ^is , at the printer and it is tentatively 
planned as o quarterly. 

None of this material is copyrighted, 

-Mrs. Da*vid C. Donaldson 



PROGRAM TITLE: -ECOS TRAILING, BISTITOTE (ME AREA EDUCAilON 
AGEJNCY^S ROLE IN pVIROMEMTAL EDUCATION) ^ . 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Francis J. .Thompson, Bldg- 8, 833 Fox Meadow Road, 
Yorktown Heights, New Yo^k 10598- (91li)2li^-U009 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp.' hh3-$. ^ 

The ECOS Training Institute is a federally funded program (undor 
Title III of ESEA) designed to train instructors "to solve a wide 
variety of educational problems^. The Institute is an outgrowth - 
of Project ECOS, a three year federally funded program developed 
to crfeate environmental awareness in the PutnamrNorthern West- 
chester BOGES district. . . - ^ > 

The Institute offers workshops for educators in the field of K-12 
environmental education, the educational change process, career 
education, water resource monitoring, and community-school co- 
operation. All the workshops are based on environmental case 
.studies from the past three years. 

Districts interested in attending the wc^kshops should contact * 
their State Facilitator of ECOS. There is no charge lor the. 
training workshops. 



-F. J. Thompson 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONl-IENTAL STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Fielding L. Fry, P.O. Drawer 600, Be .fort, North 
Carolina 283'l6. (919)728-U65l 

1973 DIRECTORY ftSFERENCE: 'pp. hh6-{. . • ' 

• » ' ^ * 

This project is now funded entirely with local funds, having con- 
cluded the Title III grant in July The new name is Environ- 
mental Studies. It is now operating in tlie two high s^jhools of • 
this coiinty and has had acceptance in other school districts 
around .the country. / 

Three publications are now ready for distribu(<?*ion; 

l6mm Film: "Improvement Through Involvement" - Open EducatioVi 
in Secondary S-nools. 19 min. Sale: $300.00; Rent: $25.00; ' 
Review: Tree. * ■ y 

Book: Open Education in the Secondary School s Describes the 
method, philosophy and effect of the project. 200 pp. $2.00 
per copy. Review cTopy: free. 

Teaching game: Open Exchanr:e . Developed to help adults learn • 
to deal non-judgementally ahd noh-directivel;^ with mothers, 
especially the young. 1 complete seti> $1'.00. Review copy: 
freer . - 

\ 

•V. 

■ . ' ' , -F; 1. Fry 

eric!documents: . , 

I', student Project Work and Abst^3cts. Beaufort Environmental 
Studies -Project,, No. 1 ; iiD.Odo ix^^ , ' ~ 

2. Student Project Work and' Abstracts . Beaufort Environmental 
Studies Project, 'No.. 2 . ED 006 696 ' 
'T> Open Education in the Secondary School . ED 092 398 



PROaUiM TITLE: ELEI4ENTARY ENVIRONMENTAL PILOT PROGRAM: 

VALUES clarifigat:ePN. 

DIRECTOR: Charles T; Vizzini, Charlotte -Mecklenburg Schools, 
P.O. Box lii9, Charlotte, Nqrth "Carolina 28201. (70li)372-8620 
Ext. 267 , s 

' 1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. lUt8-9. , 

Valuing the Environment is an elementary program for -grades 1-6 - 
utilizing interdisciplinary envirenmental packets ijhat are batjod 
' on clarifying values. The program strives to develop an awaro- 

ness and a bettor understanding-- of the ponunupity and this- 
"space-ship" earth. ■■ ' 

ERIC / "Tj.. 
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Objectives: 

1. ^To promote in children those sensitivities^ concepts, and 
attitudes which will help them become better aware 'of environ- 
mental problems and to encourage development of the competencies 
necessary to seek adequate solutions. 

2. To establish the valuing process as the means to accon\plish 
these sensitivities, concepts, attitudes and skills. 

3. To encourage an increased awareness "by the community of en- 
vironin^ntal needs. / 

Methods: 

Teachers use encounters (field and hands-on experiences) firom any 
of the following themes to complement the existin^^ materials being 
taught at their grade level: 

Topical Themes: 

1. ftjANTS AND ANIMALS: Give and Take 

2. WATER: Liquid Life 

3. AIR: 'Air Today-Gone Tomorrow 
k* ENERGY: Go Power 

5. NATURAL RESOURCES: Treasures of Our Eanh 

6, LAND USE-: Mirror of Values 

7* AESTHETICS AND POLLUTION: Good and Bad 

. r ^^^^ 

E?^ ' ncounter includes: a basic introduction as backgpotihd for 
th ' jacher: behavioral objectives that are to b^-me'^'by the 
stddents; a field type activity on the sch.ao2r^ounds or in the 
community; several values clarificatiorT strategies that cai) be 
interwoven into the discussion and/or activity. Some encounters 
may have 'more than one activi'ty with hands-on experiences. 

In addition to 4:,he encounters, sjuth grade students participate 
in a planetarium program, "Viewing the Earth From Space," as a 
culminating part of this program and a sequential part of the 
planetariujt) usage for the school system. 

Valuing thi environment is a pilot study at Cotswold Elementary 
School, but will be available to other elementary teachers m the 
East Mecklenburg feeder area during 197li-7?, and ovher feeder 
areas, 197^-76. 

-C. T. Vizzini 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Valuing tno Environment. SE 018 50h ^ ■ 




PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Larry Liggett, 13 Veterans Drive, Oteen, North 
Carolina 2QS0$ . ( 70ii)298-3707 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, h^h-^. 

The program is set up for public and private sixth grade stu- 
dents in the schools of North Carolina. The mission of the 
Environmental Education Center is to foster within sixth graders 
in participating school populations iaiowledge about and positive 
attitudes towards the environment and man's role iriJ>he""'ienViron-- 
ment. ^-^^^ 



MAJOR OBJECTIVES 




1. To help participating sixth graders become more informed 
about the eri^vi-rohment and man's relationships with it. 

2. ^.JCo"treate among participating sixth graders positive atti- 
ISTdes towards the environment and man's relationships with it. 

3. To develop among the teachers of participating sixth graders 
a competence to educate their studeats about the environment and 
man's relationships with it. 

TENETS OF OPERATION 

1. Sixth graders are the most sophisticated students yet gener- 
ally still found in a self contained classroom, 

2. ^The best approach to environmental education is one that is 
essentially an interdisciplinary humanistic approach. 

3. School sites make adequate environmental education sites if 
used properly. 

U. There should be, where possible, a minimum of two teachers 
from each school. 

5* Follow-up of an in^-service program is of vital importance. 
6. Locally prepared and adapted materials provide the most rele- 
vance to a- curricular program. 

?• Environmental education must include these three components: 

a. Abiotic factors 

b. Biotic factors 
Cultural factors 

8. Learning in enviroMental education is a three-step develop- 
mental process. 

a» Awareness 

b. Information 

c. Decision Making 

9. Teaching environmental education is a way of living. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE CENTER 

1. Teacher education. 

2. Community education. 

3. University course in environmental education for teachers, 
li. School in-service, renewal credit courses. 

5t Resource center j . audio- visuals. 

6. Reference center. 

7# Curriculum development in general environmental education. 
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S. Program development in topics of pollution. 

9» Regional consultant service* 

10. A regional commupiity coordinating agency. 

11. Classroom instruction. % 

12. Information dissemination agency. 

VaLIDATION 197li"-1975 

".Millions of dollars are allocated annually to state and local 
education agencies for programs to stimulate improvement of edu- 
cation. In many cases, the programs succeed. They produce sig^ 
nificant changes in learner achievement. By sharing the success' 
of such programs and practi^ces, the benefit to education and to 
learners can multiply itself many times." ( Validation Handbook ) 

* 

Validation efforts fpcused on projects funded by Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act which operated 

under a legislative mandate to fund exemplary practices as demon- 
stration sites for educational innovation. Three major categories 
were validated (l) effectiveness/success, (2) cost information, 
(3) exportability. 

The Cooperative Environmental Education Project (CEEP) is such a 
.project. In April/ 197h the project was submitted for validation 
and accepted. 

Funding fbr^^e 197ii-1975 school 'year was secured through the N.C. 
State Department of Public Instruction', Division of "^Development, 
ESEA -.Title III to act as a demonstration site. Throughout this 
academic^-^year the Environmental Education Center will be en- / 
deavoring to disseminate throughout North Carolina schools as 
many of the mat'^rials and activities that have been proven to be ^ ^ 
successful as is feasibly possible. 

-L." Liggett 

ERIC DOCU^ENTS: 

1, Population; A Position Paper on Population . SE dl8 h96 

2. Sounds and Noises; A Position Paper on Noise Pollution . 
SE Oia hdl ' 



PROGEAM TITLE; ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE STUDY CURRICULUM (ESSC) 

DIRECTOR: Wende Allen, ESEA Title III, P.S,. Jones Junior High 
School, Bridge Street, Washxngix)n, North Carolina 27889. 
{919)9k6-Q266 

.1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE; pp. 1|60-1. 

Project ended June 30^ i91h; for further information^ contact 
Dopartment' of Public ^ Instruction^ Attention: Jake Brown^ Science 
Education Division, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

^ n -W. AUen 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1, The ConservTition of North Carolina's >Jatural Resources . 
ED 079 0'9ii '' ' ] ' 

2« Ecological Investigations > Ourriculiun Guide > ED Q79 099' 
3, Water Quality Control Curriculum Guide> ED 079 100 



PROGRAM TITLE: ^ CUIAHOGA HERITAGE 

DIRECTOR: Joseph Chadbourne, Pz:esident, Institute or Environ- 
mental Education, 8^11 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio iiUl06. 
(216)231-5010 

« 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. i|67-8. 

• The Cuyahoga Heritage Project, an l8-sc]iool system environmental 
educatioti National Demons t^^ation Project in Northeast Ohio, is 
being test-replicated in five pilot regions in*the State of Ohio. 
Under grants from Federal EPA'^and Ohio EPA, the five regions are 
coordinated into a State-wide Monitoring ^System. Trained teach- 
ers and students^ under supervision from'ohio EPA District Field 
Offices, and instruction from local participating State Univer- 
sities (Bowling Gr-een,' Cleveland State, Ohio University, Ohj.o 
State, and Wright State), collect specific water quality informa- 
tion to be used for advisory purposes by the. State of Ohio EPA. 
Accompanying training procedures, written and audio-visual mater- 
ials are under development in anticipation of increasing the 
•nunibers o3? pilot regions in Ohio next year and of initiating 
. similar Projects in other States during 1975-76. Background 
materials are published and available by requesting a description 
of the "Environmental Educati^on Guide Series" from the Institute 
for Environmental Education, 8911 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
lilil06. All materials may be reproduced without permission. 

-J. Chadbourne 

^ 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

' 1. A Curriculum Activities Guide to Birds, Bugs, Dogs, and 
Weather and Environrriental gtudies, Second Edition . r^J 093 6lS> 
Ti An Environmental Education Guide for Administrators . 
ED 093 632 ! ^ i 

3. A Curriculum Activities Guide to Water Pollution Equipment 
and Environmental StudiOo^ Volume"^ ED 093 ' 
, in Institute for Environricntnl Education, Final Report . 
SE 018 136 ] 

A Curriculum Activities Guide to Watershed Investigations 
and Environmental Studies. SE oia 632 



ERIC 
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PROGRAM TITLE: LIFE SCIENCE INVESTIGATIONS: MAN AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

DIRECTOR: Gary Day, Educational Research Council of America, 
6lh W. Superior Avenue, Rockefeller Bldg. 312, Cleveland, Ohio 
liiai3. . (216)696-8222 

1973 DIRECTCRY REFERENCE: pp. l|69-^70» 

Man and the Environment is. currently undergoing a major revision 
for ►a 1976 copyright. .Th*^ program will he re titled You and the 
E nvironment: '^n Investigative Approach , The main goal during 
the revision has been to improve' the flow of ideas through the 
Investigations and provide even .greater' opportunity* for students 
to investigate their own environment. Que s,tionna ires sent to 
users of the program across the U.S. ^and Canada were used by ERC 
^0 improve the program.. Behavioral objectives will now appear in 
the student text as well as in the teacher's manual. Several new 
Investigations have been field tested and will appear in the new 
program. Most of these Investigations relate to the concept of 
energy flow in the human coirjnunity^ No-new games or sijnulations 
are' being developed. - v. 

-Dorothy M. Kirk 
Houghton Mifflin Company 



PROGRAM TjETLE: INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDIES 

DIRECTOR:, Waiter B. Bohl, Capital University, 680 College 
Avenue, C61umbus, Ohio U3209. (6lli) 236-7179 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. li71-2. 

The current activities of International Field Studies are essen- 
tially the same as those reported earlier] however, the sicope and 
size of field study activities has increased. New equipment and 
a total of 1$ vans have made more field trips possible. The scope 
of field trip activities has broadened and the organj^^ation is 
now working with more schools and teachers from different dis- 
ciplines and educational levels. IFS has increased the size of 
its st^ff and amount of equipment; the organization ha s\ experi- 
enced a growth of about 20^ this past year. 1 ' 

i ' 

During the summer of 197li^ IFS worked with the local Girl Scout 
Council on a special outdoor education program for socially dis- 
advantaged youth. The. series of two-week resident camp sessions 
were held at Barnebey Center for Environmental Studies. 

IFS is beginning to get involved with researching the effects of 
field trip experiences on stujlents. IFS will also be working* on 
the development of more comprehensive centralized educational 
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materials and programs. IFS will be continuing bo expand edu- ' 
cational field study activities to new areas with new schools and 
groups such as the Girl Scouts. 



:-W. B. Bohl 



/ 



ERIC DXUMENT: 

International Field Studies 1973 Report to the Bahamian <}overn- 
ment. ED 0«6 i>10 7 



PROGRAM TITLE: iULLWOOD AUDUBON CENTER - A. FACILITY OF THE 
NATIONAL AUDUBpk SOCIETI 

DIRECTOR: P^ul E. Knoop, Jr., 1000 Aullwood Road, Dayton, Ohio 
h^hlk. (513)890-7360 

19'b DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. hl3-k^ ■ ^ , - 

The Aullwood Audubon Center continues to be a model environ- 
mental education facility. ^The goal and primary objective of the 
Center is to heighten the quality of environmental encounters 
and provide a place where land and* people can get together to 
share in the process of livings The important elements in our 
program are (l) an 'enthusiastic staff of teachers, (2) a physl/cal 
facility (building) tha,t promotes excitement, exploration and 
learning and, (3) a diverse natural area. 

Programs include short field trip visits, ^day-long visits, work- 
shops for teachers, consulting services for local schools, an 
ongoing teen program, a teaching volunteer program, a lending 
library, resource file and book store. The Aullwood staff is 
also actively involved in, community environmental matters, i.e. 
the saving of the Stillwater River as a state scenic stream, 
proper location of new highways, preservation of local natural 
areas, and Assistance in developing a nearby "new town". 

« 

In recent years the Center staff has been actively involved in 
promoting open, more humane education; the idea of excitirig 
classroom environments conducive to learning, hands-on activities 
and giving children the opportunity to mqke choices. The impor- 
tance of the entire community: as. an extension of the classroom 
environment is a concept that we are actively promoting. We 
feel strongly that a nature^ center and its staff of teaqhlr- 
naturalists represent a potential wealth of resources and ex- 
periences sorely needed by teachers and children. 

-P. E. KnOop, Jr. 



ERIC 
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PROGRAM TITLEr MOHICAN SCHOOL IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
DIRECTOR: Ronbld Reed, Box 1^0, Route #2, Perrysville, "Ohio 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. l;.77-9. 

Twenty-five school districts from Ohio participate, with about 
3,000 students, mostly 6th grade, some 5th, soiAe 7th, high 
school, some pre-school day care. Also involved are 200 adul'ts: 
teachers who bring classrooms here; .college students (student 
teachers and annual college workshops); other adults attend an 
adult workshop in June in cooperation with San Franclsgo State 
extension progi'am. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We are in the process of becoming a non-profit private insti- 
tution. 

-Ron Reed 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Resident Outdoor Education. A Planning GuideV ED 092 388 
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PROGIAM TITLE: CENTER FOR THE DEVELOPMENT GF ENVIRONMENTAL 
CURRICULUM 

DIRECTCR: Dennis M. V7int, li281i Center Street, Willoughby, Ohio 
lili09ii. (2l6)9ii6-1223 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. li8l-3. 

« 

Objectives: 

1. To survey the current philosophical environmental, education 
caicepts and^ to assess available resources which will be judged 
oh a qualitative basis and a descriptive element. 

2. To develop a set of instructional objectives for the cognitive 
and affective areas of learner achievement. 

3v To develop an interdisciplinary curriculum for grades K-12. 
ii. To develop criteria for measuring instructional progre.ss by 
program participants. 

5. To provide for dissemination of the curriculum materials. 

6. To conduct leadership conferences and in-service workshops 
to assist in the implementation of the curriculum. 

Historical Profile: ^ 

The Center for the Development of Environmental Curriculum was 
funded for the purpose of the development of an environmental 
curriculum for grades K-12 that would have application to schools 
in Ohio. The purpose of the curriculum will bo to assist students 
in the development of the skills of critical thinking to be used 
when evaluating environmental conditions. Also, the curriculum 
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will assist with the development of a student who is knowledge- 
able of sdcio-cultural and bio-physical* components of the environ- 
ment and the related problems^ is aware of alt*ernatives available 
for solving the problenjs^ and is motivated to wc^rk towards their 
solutions. \ 

Although the curricu;Lum is oriented towards students, the emphasis 
is oriented towards providing guidelines and techniques for use 
by the classroom, teacher. In order to implement and* operate an 
affective envii^onmental education curriculum, the classroom 
teacher must be invGjLved. Most school systems are financially 
unable to hire content specialists to teach the environmental 
portion of the curriculum. \v 

CDEC was funded for a totatL of Wee years. The grant monies 
ended on August Ih^ 197ii. Durinkthe three year period, a total 
of 3h environmental units'f.or elementary teachers and 3u environ- 
mental utiits for secondary teachers^^were developed. Tha environ- 
mental units are considered as resource materialtj aAd guide- 
lines to be used by th^ teache-r. Student materials are inc^ludod 
only in limited *cases, and they take the form of worksheets \ind 
dal^ sheets. 

The 35 elementary environmental units were written by members' of 
the CDEC staff and pilot tested in the glassrooms of 70 teachers 
representing five socio-cultural- communities: upban^ suburban 
upper class; suburban middle class; rural; non-public. 

Simultaneous with the classroom evaluations -16 environmental 
experts reviewed the materials and provided evaluative data and 
comments. Members of the Ohio Department of Education also pro- 
vided input. 

V 

After 'tabulating and analyzing all of the data^ 20 elementary 
teachers assisted in the revision of the materials in preparation 
for publication by the Ohio* Department of Education.^ 

The 3h secondary environmental units wer§. prepared by cLissroom 
teachers and environmental experts working under the direction 
of the CDED staff. Classroom evaluation was conducted in 110 
classrooms by teachers representing the urban^ ruburban^ and 
rural communities. Non-public schools totalled, approximately 
20 percent of the teachers^ and were represented iti the three 
communities. 

As with the elementary materials^^ environmental experts and 
representatives of the Ohio Department; of Education provided in- 
put as to the quality of the materials. Revision was by 3li 
secondary teachers and environmental experts following guidelines 
developed by the CDEC staff. 
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Current Activities: 

The. project was terminated following the complebidn of the go.als, 
the development of an interdisciplinary environmental education 
curriculum for grades K-12. , * < 

The -curriculum materials are being fonhally implemented within 
twelve Ohio school districts. • ] 

Unique Problems: 

The most significant problem' has been the availability of monies 
to publish and implement the environmental curriculum. The Ohio 
Department of Education published and disseminated approximately 
15,000 copies of the curriculuxi for grades K-6. To date, only 
about 125 copies of the secondary curriculum have been printed 
for distribution to the twelve schools identified above. No 
monies have been identified to print and disseminate the second- 
ary curriculum, nor provide personnel tp assist. in the iir^le- 
mentation of the elemf-ntary or secondary curriculum on a state- 
vade basis. 

Future Plans: 

Most of the implementatijOn needs are being assumed by ^ related 
project intitled "Environmental Curriculum" also reported in this 
Directory . 

• 

Publications: 

1. Environmental Learning Experiences for grades K-2 (Teachers 
Guide)' 

2. Environmental Learning Experiences for grades (Teachers 
Guide) 

3. Environmental Learning Experiences for grades 5.-^ (Teachers 
Guide) 

k* An Annotated Catalog of Environmental Learning Experiences 

(Publications l-li are available from the Ohio Department of 
Education, Division of Instructional Materials', $1Q South Wall 
Street, Columbus, Ohio h321$.) 

5. Environmental, Learning Experiences for Junior High School 
Bio'-Physical Disciplines 

6. Environmental Learning Experiences for Junior High School 
Socio-Cultural Disciplines , - 

?• Environmental Learning Experiences for Senior High School 

Bio-Physical, Disciplines 
8, Environmental. Learning Experiej{ces for Senior High School 

Socio-Culturai Disciplines 
9^ Environmental Loarnin^^ Experiences for Junior High School 
and Senior Hif^h School 
^ Other Curriculum Atjos (Mathematics, Art, WorkA^'i-Suro) 
10. AnAnnofcotod Catalo^^ of Environmontal Rosourcps, Volume II. 

Publications 5-10 are not currently available. Correspondence 
concerning future availability v^hould be directed to: Richard 
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J,.'Dragin, Assistant Director, 'Projects Development Section, 
Division of Planning and Evaluation, 65 ^outh Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 1x321^. (6lit)li66-3825 

Evaluation concluded by CDEC has^ indicated that the curriculum 
materials are of a high quality anc} are' potentially valuable to 
the classroom teacher. Specific evaluation reports are ^ variable 
from the project director. - 

" . ^ -D. M. 'Wint 

NERIC DOCUMENTS: * * * ^ ( 

1, An Annotated Catalog of Environmental Learning Resources ♦ 

ED 092 '3^7 . • 7' - 

^. Environmental Learning Experiences for Kindergarten Through 
Second Grade/ 0^2'1E9 ^ ] 

3« - Environmen£^d Learning Experiences for Grades Three and Four ^ 
ED 092 390 ; ' ' ' \ TT^ ' ^ 

ii. Environmental Learning Experiences -for Graded Fave and Six , 

ED 092 jyi ' ~ ' [ 

5. Environmental learning Experience: Bio-Physicalj Junior 
High School . Si;; 016 IHT^ ^ ~ 

Environmental, Lea rnihg 'ExpQrjggnce; Bio-Phys^ijcalj Ej^liior s 
High School , OLli ^ ^ 

( Environmental Learning Experience: Socio-Cultural, Junior 
High School , SK uiO'Ujh Z ~^ ; 

Environmental Learning Experierice: Soeio-(Jultural^ Senior , 
High School , Slii Ui^ UJb '^T^ 

71 Environmentnl Learning Experience: Other Curriculum Areas* 
SE pl5 liJ6 

10* Project TeminatJ.on Report - Center for the Dovelopmont of 
Environmental Ctirrlculum , SE'016 755 \ 
llT Report of^ the Evaluation of the Environmental Curriculum 
, Materials for -Grades Kindergarten Through'Six, Supplementary 
Report to the Project Termination Report - Center for the Develop- 
ment of Environinenbal CurriculumT SE 01b 756 ^ 7, 
l?w Summary of the Devolopment^ Pilots Revision and Evaluation of 
the Secondary Curriculuirf Materials . oupplomentary Report to Ihi) 

ject Termination Report - Center' for the Development of En- 
•vironni(jntal Curriculmn. SE Old 757 



PROGRAM TimE: VroRTHHIGTON CITY SCHOOLS OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
DEPARTfffiNT • ■ 

DIRECTOR: Jojin Dean Freund, 600 West Dublin-GranVille Road, 
Worthington, Ohio .-143085. i (6m )888-0357 . ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY IlEFERENCE: pp. U8U-6. ' " ' , 

Our t)utdoor/envif'onmental education program has consisted of 
three phases. They are - laboratory development and use, 



field trips, and resident outdoor education. Materials have been 
developed for each o:^ ttiese areas/and are presently. being made . 
available to our teaching staff. This year '3 activities will 
focus on the development of the outdoor education center class- 
room area into several interest centers or learning stations. 
These centers will utilize displays of a bit more formal nature 
than we have used in the past. 'The Outdoor Education Depart- 
ment will also be involved with the rep^rinting of twC) of our 
.booklets, i.e., Resident Outdoor^ Education; Policies, Pro - 
cedures, and Planning, and The Manual for the Outdoor Teacher . 
Nev Materials will be developed and printed for a school site 
spring gardening program as well additiona!^ info^rmation and \ 
work sheets dealing witb various .environmental topi):s. Specif i-' 
cally, materials will be prepared whrch deal with local po3.1ution 
problems such as noise pollution, air pollution, transportation 
prbblems, trends in types and location of housing, etc. As much 
as possible slide sets will be develop^^d to support many of the 
topics and printed materials listed aboVe. ^ 

-J. D. Freund 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. A Teacher ^s Guide tp Studying ^the Local Community^ Through 
Models, Games and Simulation . ED 091 165 

2. Metropolitan Environmental Education Resource Study . 
ED 093 651 ; : i 
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PROGRAM TITLE: EllviRONMENTAL BIOLOGY 

DIRECTOR: Mrs. Mary Guess, Bethany Public Schools, I43II N. Asbury, 
Bethany, Oklahoma 73008. (UO^) 7 89-6370 " . | 

1973 DIREPTORI REFEMINCE: ^ pp. W7-8. ' • ^ 

In the school year 1973-19.7ii t^e collected and sold newspapers for 
'the dual purpose of alleviating the paper shortage and raising 
money to imprbve our campus. With the funds we purchased a nice 
lighted sign. * 

Other projects included clean-up details about the campus and at 
cur stadium, painting trash barrels our school colors, and re- 
moving blacktop from tree areas so they can survive. 

This year we plan to continue our pap^r drive. The funds ..will be 
spent for a planter to be put at the base of the sigh. We are Co- 
opera ting* with the school board in the work they plan to do to 
beautify the area. ^ - ^ • ' 

-M« Quoss 
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PROGRAM TITLE: MOORE OU TOO OR SCHOOL ^ 

DIRECTOR: Jimmie ^ Pigg, Moore High School^ Moore Oklahoijia ^ 
73160. (ii05)79h-l531 

1973 Directory reference: pp, U89-90. 

it * * f • 

Plans this year are to include over 1200 5th. graders in the 
spring and 1200 6th graders in the fall. -vTMs will include 
twd days at a pub3dc hunting area about 3$ miles from our 
school; This .wiKt cover a'total 12 weeks/about 100,st\i- 
dents pe week. . . v , 

Using high school studeptt teachers and classroom '^teachers, 
we plan to use a teacher-pupil ratio of eight to one. In 
addition "each teacher has received a two day in-servic« 
ti^ining at^ the area. ' • 

Tbd higS school movie making cla^ will p\it together ^ 1$ . 
minute *^8mm film on the -wtdoor^school this year. 
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Tour units ^_fe set ud and iilclud? the following:/ ecology 
ofiithe ^^il; water, ecology; forest ecolo^; and changing 
environment. 



PROCaUM TITLE: ' ENVIRONfffiNTAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE OREGON 
ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL (a private environmental action organiza- 
tion) AND THE OREGON ENmONMENTAL FOUNDATION*^ (a private en- 
vironmental Qrganization* concerning itself solely with edjacation 
and research) • / K 

DIRECTOR: Ms. Gay Bower, Education Cc^^orddnator, for the OEC 
and BostPd Member of the OEF^ Ms. Ann Hunt, ExecutiVe Director of 
the OEF, 2637 SW Water Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97201. 
(503)222-1963 ^ ^ \ ' I 

1973 DH^CTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^01-2. . 7\ 

The Oregon Environmental Council plans to (continue its partici- 
pation and interest in the State Advisory ! Committee- on Environ- 
mental Education and the Metro Environmental Education Council 
(of the Portland and Tri-County area). A relatively nov) organ- 
izationj the Oregon Environmental Foundation, has been activated 
and will concentrate solely on education and research • The OEF 
will provide [grants to grade and high school environmental pro- 
jects, conduct environmental "foirs'% begin an environmental 
reference library open to the public, financially support edu- 
cational efforts of other environmental organizations, sponsor 
studies of particular areas that have or will have impacts dn 
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*the environinent*, sponsor participants in ^various conferences, etc. 
The OEF is presently updating its Environrnen£ar Bibliography .and 
will publish an extended, updated version of the handbook, To 
Live with the Earth . It foresees taking charge of the extensive 
environmental dJiiormation files presently maintained by the OEC. - 
These a;:e ,open to the public to be used in t'he OEC office. They 
maybe duplicated.' 

' ' ' . -Gay Bower 

.ERIC DOCUMENT: . . 

To Live With the Earth, fie. vised Editions SE 018 ii9ii 

„^ _ :_______,_„:^ : 

PROGRAM "IhiTLE: MULTNOMAH COUNTY OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

■ DIRECipR: ..Warren C. Gilfillam, P.. 3ox 166^7, Portland, Oregon 
97216, ■(50>)255-l8l4l ■ - 

15^73 DIRECTORY, REmENCE:" -pp. ^06-7. 

No changes or additions. 

-W. C. Gilfillan" 



PROGRAM TITLE: 0EPARTI4ENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY RECYCLING. 
DJFORI-IATION OFFICE 

* DIRECTOR: Kess Cannon, 123ii S.V/. Morrison Street, PortlaiJ, 
Oregon 9720^. (^03)229-^119 

■ 1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^08-10. 

The R'jcycling Information Office program will likely expand in 
1975 to a z\x person staff, with more, funds for materials and ser- 
vices, and an extension of our functidns to include active devel- 
opment of the recycling movement in Oregon. Among our proposed ' . 
activities are: strong publicity program using the mass media to 
arouse public interest in recycling and\resource consarvationj 
consultation ^nd technical assistance to planners and government 
officials 30 as to provide recycling' expertise to thqse respon-* 
sible for legislating, plijnning, and administrating recycling 
activities; development- oriented fieldworl^ in regions of the 
state with special recycling problems or potentials; technical 
research on source separation and Collection of recyclables, 
source redaction, and materials processing;' development of Oregon- 
operated markets for recyclables and of manufacturing industries 
which use waste resources in-order to meet Ihe full potential of 
the materials generated locally; dovelopment i^f recovery campaigns 
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for--the systematic, regional harvesting Qf special "waste" re-'- 
sources (phone books, white goods, auto bodies, tires, motor oil): . 
development of recycling in large public and private institutions; 
coordination of activities and legislation with neighboring states , 
and the federal government. 

The empha*Ls of the office is changing from environmental edu- " 
cation to development of a full-scale recycling system which is. ^ 
a part of Oregon* s economy and lifestyle, ^ 

-Kess Cannon «^ 

» • - 

ERIC DOCUMENT: ' , • ~ ' 

A Guide to Running: a Recycling Project, Second Edition . 

SE 010 510 ' ' '■ 



PROGRAM TITLE: NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION CENTER EOR SELF-jLEARNING 
AND COMMUNITY INVDLVEM2NT ' 

DIRECTOR; Donald W. Stotler, 373 Lincoln Hall, Portland- State 
University, Portland, Oregon, 97207. (503)^229-^682 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp! 511-2. ' ' 

I- ; 
The Environmeftial^Educatlon Center has received additional funds 

during the funding year-7Ji-75t to not only maintain current pro- 
grams but expand prOgrammi'nff^ as follows: 

^ > • / ^ ' • ... 

The Erxvironmental Education C^^nter has grown and 'developed from / 
a clearinghouse for environmental information to a community 
center for , environmental self -learning. During its first t*nve 
years of existence, the Environmental liducation Center has 
attempted, to perfect the model ^ of* a center which stimulates com- 
"nunity interest in envir9nmental problems, provides access to 
information about these problems, aijd facilitates individual 
ancl group .work toward the solution of these problems. During 
this time, the Environment3l Education Qentor hao experimented 
with and developed an effective model for delivering these ser- 
vices to the tcommumty in the self -learning center and Eco-net 
concepts • , a 

While in the past, the Environmental Education Center has re- 
ceived funding from the Environmental Education Act and other 
sources to continue developing and* refining Environmental Edu^i.,,^^^ 
cation Center and the local and regional co.inmunica tion and in-^^N, 
formation network necessary to support Environmental Education 
Center services; during the , next 'year, as a funded national 
demonstration center, the Environmental Education Center will 
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dissemiaate these ideas, philosophy, strategies, techniques and 
processes through: 

-providing audio-visual and print information which de- 
scribes and demonstrates these; 
-maintaining a ;9orking model of an environmental educa- 
tion center and eco-net; ] 
- -consulting with education and environment^ 1 programs on 
applying this model to local needs; 
-providing an initial focus for the development of an 
effective national envirorjnental education informatiori 
oTd communication network; 

-svimulating and assisting with the development of new 
^environmental and education center and programs across the 
Country. 

-Donald W. Stotler , 

EMC DOCUMENT: 

National Demonstration Center for Self-Learning^and Community 
InvolvementT FY 1V73-7U, Final Report. ED 093 36U ^ 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT KARE (KNOWLEDGEABLE ACTION TO RESTORE 
OUR ENVIRONMBNT) 

« ' 

DIRECTOR: Mr. Matthew M. Hickey, Coiony Office^ Building^ - 
Route 73 and Butler Pike, Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 19k22. > 
(2l5)6li3-7600 Ext. 60 , ■ » 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 5l3-5l^; 

No update report received. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS f ^ 

1 . A Curriculum Activities Guide to Solid Waste and Envir on- 
mental Studies . ED ObO 3hQ [ 

T\ A Curricul um Activities Guide to Population and Environ- 
^ mental Studies^ ED O'CO 3h9 ' 
3"^ A Curriculum Activities Guide to Water Quality Equipment 
and En'/lroninental Stucii^^s" liD 080 361^ 

in A Curriculum Activities Guide to" In-Depth Environmental 
Studies. ED 053 OOU ' 
Project KARE> A^^ual Report 1972-73 > ED 087 692 
6» Sketches of Local Act:'>a Program:: for School Environmental 
Education. Up{jato > ED OTf 179 ' 
1. SKetchQ<j of Locnl Acti on Prof^rams for School Envircnmontal 
Edu cation . 12/73 to 6/7U. SE 01(1 601 ~ 
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PROGRAM TITLE: TITLE III ESEA PROJECT LIFE - LIVING INSTRUCTION 

™^^;coLOGr ■ . 

DIIlEdil^PR: Alberta R. Covert, Program Specialist, Interrtediate 
Unit l^\Fayebte--Greene-Washington, lliiS Wood Street, California, 
Pennsylvania l$hl9^ (i4l2)938-32iil Ext. 33 ^ - 

1973 DIRECTORf IIEFERENCE: pp. ^39-iiO 

. 

During its third year of operation. Project LIFE continued to em- 
phasize the ijnportanc^ of interdisciplinary activities relative to 
total environment. Integrated days were planned and purposely 
.structured to demonstrate to teachers the ease and the "common 
ssense" of the interdisciplinary approach to learning. 

Activities during the 1973-7ii school year included: overnight 
camping experiences; live-ins at Old Economy for teacher and stu- 
dent groups during which they performed the daily living tasks, 
using antique methods and iinplemerits as^they would have done during 
the I8ii0*s; designated April as "Earthmonth" with a sub- title, 
"dandelion month", when the whole 'elementary school s^v^tem did 
interdisciplinary activities focused on the dandelion; a two-week 
summer workshop for teachers entitled. Astronauts, Aquanauts, and 
^Terra-nuts: and a one week modified version of this program for 
upper grade (6,7,8) studen^ts. 
<« 

^ -Alberta Covert 



PROGRAM TITLE: TAyAMENTASAtHTA - A CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
STOPgS ' 

DIRECTOR: Fred C. Kal^y, 370 South Ridge Avenue, Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania 1722^. (717)^97-2181 Ext. 31 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. $l6-l8. 

No update information received. 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Tayamentasachta ; A Center for Environinental Studies. ED 086 5o5 
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PROGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR AND ENVIRONI-ENTAL EDUCATION CENTER y ' 

/ 

DIRECTOR: Charles A..Rosini, Harrisburg City Schools, 620d Park- 
way East, Linglestown, Pennsylvania 17112. (717)5ii5-3^293 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 519-20. ^ ' 

/ 

No changes in project at this date. ^/ 

/ -C. A. Rosini 

ERK DOaiMT&f ^ ' "^ X. / 

Sixth Grades ^JF.g 11 and Winter -CurricuXuin Guide . ED 068 310 
2. Four th Grade; Late Fa n imd^-Sa^ljc S6ring Curriculum Guide. 

ED 055365 ' ^ 

3* Fifth Grade; Winter and Spring C i;/friculuin Guide. ED 068 368 



A 

/ 

PR0C3RAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDU(?ATION - A RELEVANT CURRICULUM 

DIRECTOR; Dr. William S. Woehry /Pennridge School District, 
601 North Seventh Street, Perkasie, Pennsylvania I89lil4. 
(215)257-5011 ext. 60 ' / . 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE; ^{5. i;22-3. 

1. ^ Special facilities or/a ctiv:. ties available for visitor view- 
ing: / 1 

a. large park ap^ develop^ed specifically for use by 
schools for ^vironmental\ education, 
'^b. Several sc]>^l sites develpped for local use for environ- 
mental s^tudies. 

2» A large^area of a county-owned ^ark has been developed for 
use by ^ohool. groups for environmental education. 
3. Several elementary school staffs developed environ- 

mental education study areas on their scnb-ol sites. 

Curriculum guides have been developed for^^ementary science 
and social science to incorporate environmental educaiiioxi into 
the curriculum. 

5. Several ongoing teacher training workshops have been estab- 
lished. 

6. Walkbooks for the county park area and each school have been 
prepared and printed. 

7. Curriculum guides and. walkbooks free on a limited basis. 

.-W. S, Woehr 

MATERIALS: Perkasie Nature Trail Walkbooks. 

A Study of the Factors and Procedures Used for School 
^Site Selection, Site Development, and Site Utilization 



i 
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PROGRAM TITLE: GEEl GROUP FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Alan Levy, 121li Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pennsyl- 
vania 19107. (2l5)5;6ii-iiU03 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 52i|-526. 

DurJ^ the past year, GEE has published Al^n Levy's new book, 
The Process of Choice , which is available through the MIT Press. 
This is a group of four workbooks and an introduction booklet 
through which the {)roblem-solving process is explored. What You 
Want, Your, Resources, What You Are Allowed to Do and How You Make 
Choices are the individual titles whidh, using activities, read- 
ings and problems, identify the components of the decision-making 
process. The workbooks can be used by the teacher as a spring- 
board by which problems particularly pertinent to the class night 
be analyzed and decisions made about possible solutions. 

Something More You Can Learn £rom\Your Schoolhouse is a study 
that illustrates the many ways for making a school facility a 
laboratory for learning, both about the school itself and about 
other parts of the man-made environment. Each sqhool is a micro- 
cosm of the important sys!:ems which underlie, support and organize 
the complex community surrounding it. By juxtaposing the two , 
both are made clearer and more understandable. We are looking 
forward to its publication in 1975. ^ 

A second edition of Making the City Observable is being readied 
for publication. As a "catalog" of p^djects and publications 
which provide urban information, it seeks to^|5resent various 
examples by which the city is made accessible to the learnini[j 
process, as well as point to the innovative and appropriate modes 
of information which have as their inspiratiion thq urban exper- 
ience • 

^ ' , -A. Levy 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 
' The Process of Choice. SE OI8 319 



PROCmM TITLE: A PR0C51AM TO DEVELOP A COURSE ON ENERGY AND ' 
SOCIETY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND FOR COMMUNIIT LEADERS 

DIRECTOR: John H. Anderson, Department o.V Physics. University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania lfi260. (U12)62l4-U3'^'0 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 527-8. 

A preliminary version of a combined text and study hay 
been prepared for a course called "Energy - A Technological, 
Economic^ or Moral Crisis?". Study aids and answers to all 
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questions are included. This text-study guide is ^not ready 
for general distribution. A limited munber of copies are 
available for educators who may wish to see it. 

Currently courses are being given at two different locations 
through the University of Pittsburgh's External Studies Pro- 
gram. Plans are under way to offer the course at other sites. 
Although , we have found it useful to have group meetings of 
those enrolled in the course (for panel discussions, discus- 
sions of projects^ simulations of environmental impact hearings, 
etc.), the course is designed for self -study and can be taken 
without an instructor. 

The text-study guide is now beirg modified in the light of our 
experience. Our main goal in modifying it is to shorten i^t and 
to improiie the organization of the units. Minilabs (experiments 
which can^be performed in the home^ will be added where appro- 



Our aim eventually is to provide a course which can be periodi- 
cally updated by the instructor and/or by us, in order to keep 
.abreast of developments. 



'PROGRAM TITLE: LUZERNE -LA CKAWA MA ENmONMENTAL EDUCATION 
NETWORK 

DIRECTOR: Barbara R.'Swaczy, 700 Vine Street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 18^10. (717)961-2033 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^33-^. 

Furthering its basic project objectives in 197l|-7^, the 
Luzerne-Lackawanna Environmental Education Network will 
undertake the following major programs: 

1*' Continuation of educational activities (workshops^ "etc.) 
for Network core teachers. Also quarterly Newletter ^ 
issued to teachers. 

2. Field test project using Computer-Based Resource Units 
in Environmental Education (K-12)«, as developed by New 
Jersey Council for Environmental Education, with 100 
elementary and secondary teachers -in Network. 

3. Development and implementation of LICHEN SENSOR, 'an in- 
ventory of air quality by 3^00 students using presence/ 
absence of certain* lichen species as an indicator of air 
quality, in the 1/fyoming-Lacka wanna Air Basin. * 

1;. Continuation and expansion of . monthly water quality net- 
Work in cooperation with Pennsylvania Department of En- 
vironmental Resources. In addition to basic cheniical/ 
physical data, students will undertake aquatic insect 
studies and additional "tests of the season" at their 
permanent sampling sites. 



pria te . 



-J. H. Anderson 
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5. Production of 30 five-minute video tape modules on- local 
environmental resources(people^ places^ activities) in 
cooperation with local public television station. 

6, Development of a community leaders* guide to integrating 
school/community environmental education into a locality; 
based upon 3-year Network program experience in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

?• Co-sponsorship of Environmental Moctule Series for teach- 
ers at Universiljy of Scranton; 3 .one-credit modules indi- 
vidualizing instrfuction on the following topics: Energy 
and the Environmental Consumer; Environment, Culture and 
Language Arts; Biological Indicators of Environmental 
Quality. 

8. Continuation of present consultation and clearinghouse 
activities. 

9. Spring 197$ resident environmental education workshop, 
planned and staffed by network teachers and students. 

^ * i 

-B. R. Swaczy 



PROQtAM TITTiE: STATE COLLEGE AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

V 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Robert Campbell, State College Area School Dis-" 
trict, 131 W. Nittany Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 
16801. (8lii) 237-6201 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 536-^38. 

No update report received. * . ^ 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: , ' . 

1. Environmental Education", Stalye College Area School District . 
ED oai 599 ' 

2. Environmental Education, Intermediate Division, Boalsburi^ 
School ED 0a6 U9ti 



PROGRAM TITLE f PROJECT EARTH 

DIRECTCR: Robert T. Picchione, Qh^ Park Avenue, Cranston, Rhode 
Island 02905 . (Ii01)785-0ii00 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE^: pp. $hl-2, 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Secondary Schools Curriculum Guide, Sclonc,(i, GrndoM V-V. 
SE Oia 651 ' 

2. Secondary Schools Curriculum Guide, Scioncc, Gr.'Jdoa LO-12 . 
SE Oia 652 



er|c •• ' ^■'?9 
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PROGRAM TITLE: MARINE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: David M. Whitaker, Coordinator, Toll C3ate High School, 
575 Center ville Road, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886. 
(U01)738-9770 

1973 DIRECTOR. .REFERENCE: pp. 5ii5-6. 

The value of studying marine science has been increasingly em- 
phasized by educators in recent years. In the near future the 
oceans will be regarded as a valuable source of food, water and 
chemical substances. Manipulation of this natural resource must 
be carried out wisely. to avoid plundering and misuse. In order 
to protect our heritage, public awareness must be fostered through 
education. Marine Environmental Studies, a Title III ESEA pro- ' 
'gram was developed to help meet this need. 

Marine Environmental Studies is a regional program for high school 
students conducted, by the school departments of Cranston and War- 
wick, two Rhode Island communities bordering on Marragansett Bay. 

In addition to providing an awareness for the student in the 
value of our oceans, a major goal of the project is to stimulate 
a general interest in the study of the sciences. In order to 
accomplish this goal, students are involved in a "hands-on" 
exploratory experience rather than the traditional textbook 
approach. The physical boundaries of the ^classroom have, been 
extended to include resources of the community and state. 

The program involved 1^0 high school students, seventy-five 
frpm each of the two communities; Toll Gate High in Wari«ick 
and Cranston East High School in Cranston serve as the. on-shore 
laboratpry sites. 

Each city has a 19-foot Boston Whaler boat and a boat trailer 
available t'o its students. In addition, a twelve passenger bus 
in each commxmity provides students with easy access to nearby 
shore and 'inland sites. Comparative studies bf 'various ar^as 
are thus readily achieved. 

Student safety is a prime concern. During the summer,* students^ 
who were unable to swim completed a* water safety course. In- 
structors and students alike are required to wear life jackets 
while on the water. In addition, both boats are equipped with 
ship-to-shore radios « " ... 

The course of study, t^hich was specially designed for the pro- 
gram is laboratory and field oriented. Accordingly, students 
investigate a variety of marine locations by boat or bus during 
a three-hour block of time each week. If weather conditions 
prohibit on-site activity, experiments are conducted at the on- 
shore laboratory site. Topics of investigation include water 
chemistry, marine life, salt marshes, tide and current studies, 
navigation, and political and social factors. 
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Since use of the boat is. restricted during the winter months, 
shore activities as well as field trips are scheduled. On one 
such trip students attended sessions of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly durin'^ discussion by the legislators of pending en- 
vironmental legislation. Other trips have included visits to 
the Pell Oceanographic Library at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, tlje experimental aquarium at the University's school of 
oceanography, the laboratories of the Rhode Island Department of 
Natural Resources, as well as various sea food processing plants. 

Students carry out independent research on topics of their own 
choosing, which range from "An Amateur's Photographic Guide to 
Tide Pools" to "The Learning Ability of the Green Grab in a 
Maze". A reference library of over fifty l?ooks has been pur- 
chased by the project. A wide variety of oceanographic equipment, 
such as a depth sounder, grab sampler, navigation 'equipment and 
the like aid the student in his research. 

A great deal of interest in the project has come from other con- 
munities in Rhode Igland as well as some communities outsicie the . 
State. This^'points up an increasing awareness on the part of e^iu- 
cators of the need to protect q/olv valuable ocean and shore en- 
vironments before it is too late. The I^arine Environmental 
Studies Project is a positive step in that direction.' 

. -D. Whitaker 



PR0(HIAM TITLE: CONSERVATION CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT PROJECT / 

DIRECTOR:" Albert H. H. Dorsey, 810 Rutledge Bldg., Iii29 
Sonata Street, Columbia,- South Carolina 29201. 
■ (803)758-2652 ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 5U9-50. 

Our material i4 now published by Ferguson Company. 

-A. H. H. Dorsey 

ERIC DOCUJIEI' ' . . ' 

A Survey Stuuy of the Comparative Status of Understanding 
and Reasoning in Conservation Concepts by Ninth Grade Studeni.s 
in the Pu"blic Schools of South Carolina. ED 076 320 



ERIC 
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PR0C5RAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENc! 

DIRECTOR: Brice M. Latham, Consultant in Environmental Science, 
The School District of Greenville County, P.O.* Box 28ii8, 301 
Camperdown Way, Greenville, South Carolina 29602. (803)2li2-6ii^O 
ex"b • 360 • - \ , * * 

1973' DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^^3-li. 

Address correction onlyj' no other ijnformation receiW. 



PR0C21AM TITLE : INTERLAKES ENVIRONMENTAL AND OUTDOCR EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: - Major L. Boddicker, Chester Area Schools No. 3k, 
Chester, South Dakota ^7016. (60^)ii89-2iil6 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^^^-7. 

This program terminated as of S.eptember 1, 1973 and Dr. Bod- 
dicker and his staff have moved on to other positions. The 
school district has not disseminated materials concerning the 
program since that tin\e. - . * 

Arnold A'. Wold, Superintendent 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1' ' Administrator's Environmental Education Evalua tion in 

Manual . ED 06? 231 ] ~ 

T. Nature's Art . ED O86 ii99 

3. Nature's Byqietin Board Ideas. ED, O86 ^00 • 



PROGRAM TITLE: THE CENTER FOR TEACHERS 

DIRECTOR: Dr. John Czirr, Mcieynolds Hall, Austin Peay gji.ate 
University, Clarksville, Tennessee 370i|0., (6]5)61|8-7l87 i 

1973 DHIECTQRY REFERENCE: ??. 

The Center for Teachers^ Environmental Sciences Program* has bedn 
established as the standard curriculum for the preparation of 
biology and life science teachers at Austin Peay State Univer- 
sity. Many graduates of our program now have teaching positions 
in our regional schools. 'Principals are generally very excited 
about the unique, broad-range,, and in-depth qualifications of - 
our graduates. ^ 
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Preliminary evaluations indicate tHat our summer program, which 
provides for interaction 'between our pre-^service teachers and 
high school studelitsj b"?s had a profound effect on performance 
during student teachi>^ig and in the early years of professional 
teaching. / 

We have experienced a Steady growth in the number of students *en- 
rolling in the Environmental Sciences Program, some of whom en- 
tered as a direct result of their involvement in summer programs 
as high school students. " - , 

An important facet of the Environmental Sciences Program is that 
most students can readily become dually certified in a second 
science disciplijfie, which has a significant bearing on the abil- 
ity of our graduates to obtain jobs. 

In-depth evaluation of the total program i^ in process and will 
be completed by J\ine 30, 197^ • 

, • *J. Czirr 



PROGRAM TITLE: MOBILE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 
PROJECT ■ ' ■ ' 

^ 

DIRECTOR: Jack Rhoton, Coordinator, Environmental Education, 
Kingsport City Schools, 1701 E. Center Street, Kingsport, ' 
Tennessee 37661;. (^l^)2ii^-31^^ ^ ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^60-62. 

The mobile laboratory, included equipment, and .curriculum mater- 
ials developed in connection with the Mobile Envirorjmental Edu- 
cation Laboratory Project in the summer of 1972, continues to 
play an integral part in the total environmental education "pro- * 
gram in ^the Kingsport City School System* . . 

In addition to the use of the mobile unit in the regular en- 
vironmental education program, the mobile unit is being utilized 
inv the following ways : 

1. use of the mobile unit in day-use of community resource 
facilities 

-2. development and utilization of environmental study areas 
on school sites 
3* air pollution monitoring 

ii. used in t^eek-long residence progra/ns in environmental edu- 
cation for elementary students , 

^* microwatershod studies in cooperation with high school 
biology students 

New curriculum enrichment materials for utilizing the mobile 
unit are currently being developed for secondary level students 
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(7-12) in energy. In addition to developing energy materials, 
future plans call for developing units on soil and wa'ter this , 
year. Next ydar plans call for the^sathe thing in air, popula-^ 
tion, land use and solid waste management for the secondary 
level student. All of these new curriculum materials will be 
prdblem-*-focused, interdisciplinary and value oriented. 

Each energy unit will list concepts to be developed along with 
suggested activities. Included in the guide will be listed 
places for possible field .trips, a list ox books, visual aids, 
graphs airi a possible glossary of energy related terms. These 
materials should be finished sometime in November.' The Ten- 
nqsee Valley Authority has provided guidance and technical 
assistance throughout the development"; of these materials.. 

^ -Jack Rhoton 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: ■ ' . 

1. Mobile Environmental Education Laboratory . ED 073 922 

2. Investigations for a Mobile Environmental Education Library . 
ED 073 923 

3^ Mobile Environmental Education Laboratory Project. Fi-nal 
Report . ED 0B6 h9i\ \ 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL-OaTDOOR EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

DIRECTOR: ELLzabeth Roller, Coordinator of Environmental Edu- 
cation, Metropolitan Board of Education, Howard School, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37210. (6l5)255-8U22 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 565-7. 

Address correction only information received, as above. 

* 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Using the ^School and Community. An Environmental Study Area > 

Teacher's Handbook . ED 071 917 . 

T. Outdoor and Environmental Education Manual^ Gra<jes K-6 . 

ED Obi 607 ^ ^ 

3. Baggage Tags for Learning Out of Doors . ED 089 899 

U. i Environmental Education, Teacher's Handbook, Grade 5 . 

ED 09U 912 • ^ 



PROGRAM TITLE: TEXA^ WATER QUALITY BOARD TEACHERS WORKSHOP PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Bobby D. Whitefield^ Chief/ Environmental Education and' 
Trairting, Texas Water Quality Bq^rd, P.O. Box 132U6, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Texas 78711. (5l2)ii75-ii686 . • . 

1573 DIRECTORY RfiFBRENCE: pp/ 5.68-9. , ^ * 

"DOCUMENTS: Clean Water ^ 

A^-fteS^-Reference- on Ma jor^ -Texas Water PQllution Con- 
y^roi Legislation^ 

During the' first tv/o years (September 1972. to August 197ii) of the 
TdSbhers Workshop. Program, 27 one-day workshops were held, provid- 
ing nearly 700 Texas natui^al science and social studies teachers 
with water quality informatior^ for utilization in the secondary 
" schoc? curriculum. Fifteen to twenty workshops, training an addi- 
tional ^00 seconda.ry school tea.chers, are projected for the current 
State Fiscal. Year 197^. ' 

..Workshop evaluation^ forms completed by participating teachers indi- 
cate the follpwifiR: 

. ■ \- 

1. Two-thirds ax^e fecience teachers, • a nci one-third teach social 
studies or other subjects. 

2. Although only one-third consider their knowledge of water 
quality matters to b^ good, one-half make^ attempts t^o relate 
watef quality problems to their teaching, and almos.t all teachers 
give, attention to general environmental* t^roblejnS. 

3. / Ninety-seven percent of the teachei;s believe that the workshop 
program ^^^des substantial help in. developing learning ^xperi- 

^ ences on*water quality, and the training program equals or ox- 
'ceeds the exceptations of. 99 percent rtf participants. 

riffieTrevised workshop agenda for 1975 focuses on five major topic 
^&reas: ' - ' | ' 

' 1* Role bf Federal, State, and Local Governments in Water Pollu- 
tion ^Control ,^ ^ V * 

2. Wa'tet* Quality Parametei^s " ,^ 

3. Wastewater Treatm'ent Methods 
Biological I^esponse'fe to Water Pollution 

5. Social' and Econojm.c Factors Affecting Water Pollution ControL, 

A packet of speci^Llly designed, printed 'hand-out materials related 
to "Jihe major topics is provided^^.to each. participating teacher. 

s 

As in the past, an introductory water awareness tost, lecture, dis- 
cussion, 35 inm slides, l6 mm sound films, other visual aids, de- 
monstrations, and, *Jhere ap[!)i*opriate, practical field, oxporionco 
are utilized tfie two workshop instructors in presenting tho 
program. 

t 

-B* D* Whritefield 
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ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Texas Water Quality Board Teachers Workshop Program . 




PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS: THE COMMUNITY/ THE 
LIBRARY ' •' 

DIRECTCR: Margaret Warren, Dallas Public Library, 19^k Conunerce, 
Dallas, Texas 7^201. (21ii)7li8-9071 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^77-8. -■ f 

(k^vent activity incfludes quarterly publication of RECYCLING 
UHIATE, an Bg- by 11 information sheet which brings together 
community resources — centers, collection locations, newspaper 
pickup schedules, experts to consult, programs available on 
the subject, and some printed materials— concerned with col- 
lecting recyclable paper, glass, metal and kitchen wastes. 

-M. Warren 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Dallas Public Library Environmental Education Project. Final 
Reporit . ED 09U 705 



PROGRAM TITLE: THE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

DlfffiCTCR: Mrs. Doris Jddan, Mrs. Rosemary Caliber, P.O. Box 8ii, 
Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands .00830. (809)776-6278 

1973 DIRECTOIY REFERENCE: pp. 60ii-6. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

The Environmental Studies Program of thq ^rgin Islands Depart -' 
ment of Education. ED Ob2 97Y ' ~ 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT HELP: HISTORY, ENVIRONMENT,. LAND, 
PEOPLE 

DIRECTOR: Patricia Trollinger, Washington Ccfunty Environ- 
mental Council^ Box 95 Emory^ Virginia 2k327 . 
(703)9Ui-3121 Ext. 271 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: ^pp. 607-8. 

The Washington County Environmental Council^ a non-profit 
* citizens' organization^ was given a mini-grant iby the U.S. 



Office of Environmental Education for the purpose of sponsoring 
a community seminar designed to educate local people to en- 
vironmental-issues in the immedia|ie area. The seminar included 
lectures,' panel discissions, hike^, and related competition 
in photography and pdster-drawing.\ One unique feature' was the 
attempt to hold progr^ams at various\ locations throughout the 
area, encouraging citizens to view \he ^^hinterlands" of the 
county. Also, the hikes served the feame purpose. 
. 

As for the future, the ^WCEC will continue its efforts to edu-^ 
cq,te and stimulate local people to be concerned about Environ- 
1^ mental. quality, recognizing the complexities of issues and the 
need for complex (political) solutions. 

-P. Trollingor 



" PROGRAM TITLE: MATH AND SCIENCE OUTDOORS 

DIRECTOR: R. Wesley Batten, Mathematics and Science Center, 
2200 Moimtain Road, Glen Allen, ^ginia 23060. (80i;)262-86U3 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 609-10 > 

The Mathematics and Science Center,^ operating as a consortium 
of the' schools in Chesterfield County, Gpdchland County, Hen- 
rico County, Powhatan County, and the City of Richmond, has an 
ongoing environmental education program. An outdoor classroom 
facility complete with marked hard surface and natural trails, 
planting plots, animal shelters, meteorological^ stations, fire- 
fighting tools, and aquatic planter boxes is maintained for a 
third grade lesson and for Saturday classes dn grades three 
through ten. Third graders are oriented before their visit 
with a sound-slide story in their home class. Additional en->- 
counters with teachers are facilitated by in-service courses 
for credit and non-credit'. These services as well as others • 
are designed to articulate with the recently published State 
Department of Education Environmental Education Guide, K-12. 

-R. W. Batten 



PROGKAM TITLE: PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED 

DIRECTOR: Nedra I. Harkavy, Hampton City Schools, 1306 Thomas 
Street, Hampton, Virginia 23369. (703)722-5958 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 611-3. 

The Environmental Science Program of the Program for the Gifted 
has been a very successful one in many ways. The objectives have 
been met in the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. 
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Students have developed new ways to use their leisure time. 
Several of the students have used some phase of the program to 
develop useful hobbies which occupy much of their unscheduled time. 
All of the students are working on various projects within their 
special interest. 

The students me^t regularly to perform experiments connected with 
their research work. The performing of these experiments give 
students much opportunity to increase their skills in the biologi- 
cal and physical sciences. Using an "open ended inquiry approach^" 
the students 'ha ve practice in the use of a scientific method for 
solving problems in connection with their research. They also re- 
ceive much training and practice in the use of various sophisti- 
cated scientific apparatus which they would not ordinarily get to 
use except on a college level. 

Th.e program has given the students much leadership potential by 
allowing the students to work together as a team on projects. 
'This has been, done both for Short range and long range goals by 
acting as student demonstrators within the framework of their own 
research as well as serving as consultants for younger students 
who-are potential scientists. 

Working within the framework of all the above^ the students ^ave 
become acquainted with the many varied and rich resources of the 
Tidewater Peninsula Area. They have consulted with various people 
in many professions about their research projects. They have 
visited and used many of the outdoor resources on the Peninsula 
in connection with their projects. 

-Nedra I. Harkavy 



PROGRAM TITLE: EDMONDS K-12 ENVIPCr^MENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: William J. Hamilton, 3800 196th S.W., Lynwood, Washing- 
ton 98036. (206)778-8831 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 6lii-5. 

In January of 1973 ^ the Edmonds School District embarked upon the 
task of designing, writing and implementing a working model for a 
multid.sciplinary process curriculuin in Environmental Education. 
This model includes six phases organized into the following plan: 

1, To plan for the structure of appropriate training and student 
activities as designed by two writing teams to be selected on the 
basis of defined qualifications. The participating teams will 
represent each grade level, K-6^ and each relevant secondary dis- 
cipline 7-12. The team will consult with community, local, state, 
and natural resource personnel and will incorporate and expand 
existing materials into a total program that reflects the objectives 
established. 




/ 
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2. A plan for implementing the materials written by means of train- 
ing sessions at the elementary building leve^ and for the specific 
secondary disciplines and secondary teache,\s involved. The writing 
team will form a nucleus' for the training of teachers in use of 
materials and equipment. 

3* A plan to evaluate the effectiveness of materials and methods 
used through formal and informal feedback fi'om students and teach- 
ers involved. Students will be evaluated on the cognitive aspects 
of the curriculum materials written and both teachers and students 
on the attitudinal aspects. 

]x* A plan for revision and retraining as necessitated by the analy- 
sis of evaluation procedures and results, and from communitjr feed- 
back. ' ' \ 

^. A plan for dissemination of developed materials through the 
Office of The Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruct'ion 
as required by the project desci;iption. 

6. A plan to continue the program utilizing district and com- 
munity funis under the guidance of the Edmonds District 1$ Environ- 
mental Council in cooperation with the District, Environmental Con- 
sultant. 

At this time, (summer of 197U) we have completed phase two and are 
now working on implementing phase three. 

-W. J. Hamilton 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. A Multidisciplinary Process Curriculum in Environmental 
Education : 

a. Grade 1 . SE 018 289 

b. Grade 2 . SE 018 290 

c. Grade 3 . SE 018 291 

d. Grade U . SE 018 292 

e. Grade 5 .' SE 018 293 

f . Grade 6 . SE 018 29li 

2. ( Air Pollution Unit, Edmonds School District ). GR 018 Wi? 
3^ ( Land Use Unit, Edmonds ochool Uijtrict Ti SE 018 lihS 

ii. ( Resources Unit, Ivinonds och^H>l DL^tricb )> oR 018 hh9 

(Water Quality Unit, Edmonds Gchool District). ZVs 018 WO 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ESSENTIA 



DIRECTOR: Robert E. Samples, The Evergreen State College, 
Olyiapia, Washington 98505- (206)866-6570 

1973. DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 620-i. . 

The Essentia project (formerly Environmental Studies for Urban 
Youth) is continuing in its efforts to^improve the quality of 
elementary and secondary science and pocial science education. 
Thrust of the project has no>^ changed, with the award of its 
present grants from the National Science Foundation,, to imple- 
mentation of the project's materials and strategies as opposed 
to its previous emphasis on materials development. Additional* 
applications for funding are pending, including requests for 
1) continued implementation of ^^reviously developed materials^- 
and 2) support for development of additional and new materials 
to enhance creativity and effective learning in public school 
environments. ' * 



For- information concerning possible assistance in usiqg ES mater- 
ials and strategies, and for additional information about the pro- 
ject's work> please write: ESSENTIA, The Evergreen State College, 
Olympia, Washington 98505. 



PR09RAM TITLE: THE CISPUS CASE STUDY PROJECT 

CO-DIRECTORS: Dr. Kenneth A. Hammond, Environmental Studies 
Program, Central Washington State College, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 98-926 (509)963-368li Dr. R. Thomas Tanner^ Cispus 
Environmental Center, Randle, Washington 98366 (206)i]97-7131 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 622-23. 
Summary: 

A project to develop new instructional materials is centered 
at the Cispus Environmental Learning Center during the 19714-75 
school year. These will be case studies of specific environ- 
mental issues, and will include selected readings, activities, 
discussion questions, and teacher's ^ides. They will be pre- 
pared for the high school level, and will be especially useful 
for social studies and environmental courses.. 

Rationale: 

Citizen action is .necessary to the solution of our nation's 
environmental problems, local and national, immediate and long- 
range. Citizen action led to the formation of our national 
park system, the Environmental Protection Agency, the concept 




r 



-R. Samples 
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of the. environmental impact statement, and other environmental 
safeguards. Citizen action halted the Miami jetport, certain 
dams on the Colorado, and similar questionable projects. 
Citizen groups have facilitated. industry or public agencies in 
such positive stops as Union Camp Corporation's gift to the 
nation of a ?0,000 acre wildlife preserve in tho Great Dismal 
Swamp. In a very real sense, the ess9nce of American partici- 
patory democracy is illustrated by local and ad hoc citizen 
conservation groups, as well as by such national and/or old 
line organizations as the Nature^ Conservancy, The National 
Audubon Society, The Wilderness Society, and others. 

Unfortunately, there is much in ciur culture which convoys the 
impression that one is doing hisjduty as a citizen if he merely 
votes J this myth is strongly implicit in* t-he masS media around 
election time, for instrance. Teachers and the schools are 
not all prepared to overcome this failure in cultural trans- 
mission. 

The concept of participatory democracy is nowhere better ex.- 
emplified than by the work of citizen conservation groups. 
High school students should h^ve the opportunity to learn about 
such groups in some detail, both as to their raison d*otre and 
modus ^erandi. An obvjLous vehicle is the case study approach 
to specific environmental issues. This can be a superior form 
of enviromental education as well as a superior form of citi- 
zenship education. 

To date, th^ mass of instructional* and supplementary materials 
available to^vteachers might be regarded as "First Generation" 
^ , materials Wdless. f ilm footage of belly-up 'fish and bdlching 

. smokestacks, and exhorta*tions to do some ill-defined some- 
thing'^ on behalf of the enviroment. Second Generation mater- 
ials are not ye^ widely available ~ those which look closely 
at, specific issues, and which illustrate graphically the 
specific actions which citizens can and do take to safeguard 
the environment. * 

Many educators experienced in curriculum innovation and disse- 
mination agree that teachers need to develop their own instruc- 
tional materials suited to their own teaching style and back- 
ground, let teachers do not have the time or opportunity to 
compile the information needed to develop an instructional unit 
around a case study. This combination of circumstances sug- 
gests the wisdom of an approach in^ v/hich the background informa- 
tion and certain resource materials are first assembled for 
V teachers, who then create their own units from these. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous shortcoming in many of tho in- 
structional materials prepared for environmental oduca*"Aon in 
recent years is tho failure ^o provide the teacher with ade- 
quate background information and materials needed to use the 
instructional unit successfully. 
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Potential Cases: 
Some of the case studies had been partially developed by pro- 
ject personnel prior to the 197U-7!p school yearj these are now 
being subjected to further revision^ updating^ and trail. They 
include : 

Glen Canyon Dam and Lake Powell, on the Colorado River ~ a 
controversy regarding the inundation of a unique natural area. 
Utilized three excellent free-loan films,' among other materials. 

The Case of the Bighorn Sheep — concerns Alleged overgrazing 
of public lands, and a crusading wildlife researcher in Idaho. 
Utilized photography and narration by the researcher. 

Energy Alternatives for the Future ~ documents have been 
identified which present the case for various ^alternatives 
which compete for research and development funds: nuclear 
fission, nuclear fusion, solor, geotrermal, wind. Emphasis 
iq placed upon the pros and cons. of the first of these, since 
\ it is currently receiving priority funding and, partly due to 

this, it is the most controversial, A simulation based upon 
these documents has received limited but very successful trial. 

Additional cases may deal with: 

Stream channelization ~ the highly controversial practice of 
, flood control through the "straightening out" of rivers. 

Stripmining (for coal, in difference to subsurface mining). 
Another currently controversial practice. 

The impact of additijon^l irrigation of arid lands on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, . ^ 

The, trend from sntalLf^mily farm to large corporate farm, and 
associated ecological and social implications. 

Other appropriate topics. 

Traits of the Case Studies: 

Each win consist of a packet of periodical articles, trans- 
cripts of hearings, or other printed materials bearing on the 
issue. Bibliographies of other relevant materials will be in- 
cluded, with full availability information, price, name and 
address of vendor or lender, and critical annotation. In most 
cases, discussion questions and possible teaching strategies 
will also be included. 

To the degree practicable, t)ie materials w^ll not only el- 
ucidate the case per se, but also the appropria'te historical, 
political, ecological, and geographical contexts within which 
it is properly subsumed. 
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The role of citizen action will be made clear in each case 
study. Since the project's primary and ultimate objective is 
to promote a more sophisticated knowledge of participatory ' 
(democracy, the case studies as a group will illustrate various 
modes of responsible citizen action, such as litiga'tion, land 
acquisition, public information programs, testimony before 
agencies or elected representatives. 

* 

There will also be an attempt to illustrate citizen action 
representing various levels of sophistication and efficacy. 

Learning Objectives: 

The learner can detect non-responsive or non-sequitur argu- 
ments in opposing literature 'regarding a proposed development. 

The learner can explain the difference in operation between 
two rather different citizen conservation groups, such as The 
Nature Conservancy and The Wilderness Society. 

The learner can describe the various constituencies to which 
a specific government resource agency must be responsive. He 
can describe instances of conflicting expectations by these 
constituencies. 

> 

The learner can describe example cases in which one of the 
following citizen actions may be more or less effective than 
others: writing to a Congressman, donating money to a groups 
devoting time to a groups* public education and publicity 
campaign, organizing a new or ad hoc group*. 

The learner can place a case into appropriate larger contexts 
he can elucidate ecological, economic, political, historical, 
or other principles or generalizations which apply. 



Given a hypothetical case, the learner can identify an appro- 
priate course of citizen action. ^ 

The learner can describe the decision-making process, and 
identify those who were parties to it, in a specific case. 

I\iblication and Dissemination: 

Plans for publication and dissemination are not yet firm. 

•'^ * ' < 

-R. T. Tanner 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Outdoor Recreation Activities at Cispus . ED 085 l63 

2. Humanized Teacher Prop/uvainn 'it Cispus, A Compendium of 
Ideas on Tcachor Preparation ond Evaluation . EU OuV V51 
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PROGRAM TITLE: HARRISON COUNTT AND ELK CREEK POLLUTION CONTROL 
COMMITTEE, INC.'S COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

DIRECT9R: Sandy DeMark, President, Harrison County and Elk 
Creek Water Pollution Control Committee, Inc., P.O. Box 30, 
Nutter Fort, West Virginia 26301. 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 63O-I. 

We are continuing c^ur monthly meetings, and while we have ex- 
hausted our educational grant, we still continue to have edu- 
cational meetings with special programs at our regular meetings. 

As previously 'reported, the HEW educational grant led to an 
acid mine drainage research grant using FederalT^nd. State 
matching funds. VJe are working with the West Virginia Depart- . 
ment of Natui*al Resources,' the fund-administering 
agency, and have engaged engineers who are currently working 
on the acid mine drainage sites on the Elk Creek watershed to 
find ways of eliminating or abating acid mine drainage water 
in our streams. There are about five sites mapped, surveyed 
and planned for the research. Weirs have been Uuilt to moni- 
tor sediment, and with the cooperation of the County Court and 
the City of Clarksburg a flood warning morJLtor system has been 
installed on Elk Creek. Mineral contents are also monitored. 

One very bad site beiitjg investigated in our rese3(rch is near 
Berryburg. The situation is complex. This area^ is part of the 
area selected for research using the Federal-State funds. The aim of 
Elk Creek and Water Pollution Control Committee is to accomplish 
our goal of clean .streams and^^ure water. Also, most of our 
members are working with other groups.. such as the Elk Creek 
Watershed Prjoject for small dams under P. L. 566, the DNR/ 
County Court Clean Streams programs which carries a;5fay trash 
from rivers and streams, andlthe Wes-Mon-Ty RC&D project which 
is seeding secondary roadbanB^s in cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Highways, .thus preventing erosion of soil into streams. 
Out* members are also members of these other organizations. We 
,are assisting with selecting sites to be re vegetated that are 
mine refuse piles. ^ 



PUBLICATIONS: Jean E. Oliverio, "The Ressurrecti6n of Elk 
Creek", Wonderful West VirprLnia 38:1 (March 197h), 2-3, 27. 



-S. DeMark 
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PRO(»AM TITLE: NATURE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, OGLEBAY INSTITUTE 
(BROOKS IJATURE CENTER) 

DIRECTOR: John S. Christie, Ogle bay Institute, Wheeling, West 
l/irginia 26003. (3011)2^2-6855 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 632-3. 

Nothing new to report. , . 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION CLEARING HOUSE 

DIRECTOR: Roy Tull, Sigurd Olson Institute of Environmental 
Studies, Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin ^i|806/ 
/( 715)682-^531 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 63ii-5. 
/ 

The Environmental Information Clearing House has become heavily- 
involved in Land Use and Land Use Planning in the Lake Superior 
Region. Consequently, an information base'^has accumulated on 
Land Use with specific emphasis on Zoning, Mining, Solid Waste 
Disposal axA Recreational Development. 

Our Environmental Education/Awareness effort has been maintained 
and refined. Institutional staff and citizen leaders* have become 
primary targets. EICH has received a grant for a project involv- 
ing, citizen participation in land use planning for FY *75- 

EICH has developed materials' for dissemination as well and will 
continue ttiis effort particularly in the audio visual field. 

-Robert Hollinshead 
Research Assistant, EICH 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIROMMENTAL EDUCATION - A GOMMUNITY- 
^UNIVERSITY APPROACH 

DIRECTOR: Tom P. Abeles, College of Envii'onmental Sciences- ~ 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
5U302. (iilli)ii65-2371 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 638-9. 

'The project has shifted its focug into several directions: 
1. Land Management/Planning - students and cpmmunity 

members are collecting land use, vegetation and socio- 
econonic data for total land use planning in the 
Kewaunee Watershed., ' 
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2^ Energy Conservation - with peveral new grants (OEE, 

NSF and a Um^versity of Wisconsin institutional grant), 
the area^ of alternate sources of energy is being ex- 
plored. This includes: 

a. The use oJC l^naerobic digesters for pollution aba'te- 
ment and energy production on farms. A model 
digester is nearing completion. 

b. Solar energy as a low-grade heat source is being ^ ^ 
explored for homes and 'in conjunction with the 
anaerobic digester project. 

3. The project is expanding to include the surrounding f 
counties,' as well as the wa'tershed, and is adding 
adilitional 'community and high school participants. 

kr The project has become part of the re^gular curriculum 
at one of the high schools (with credit awarded) and 
is* an established credit-awarding program at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Green Bay. 

-T. Abeles 



PROGRAM TITLE: I-C-E (Ins true tion-Curriculum-Environment) 

DIRECTOR: Robert J. Warpinski, 1927 Main Street, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 5^ii301. {hlh)h6Q-7h6h 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE:' pp. 6i|0-.2. 

Project I-C-E is in the fifth year of operation serving' all 
schools as a Regional Center in Northeastern Wisconsin's Area 
"B", consisting of Cooperative Educational Service Agencies 
3-8-9 ♦ The current program may ^)e categorized as follows: 

1. Publication and implementation activities for the completely 
revised K-12, all major subjects and grade levels, second edition 
of the, Environmental Education Guides, supported by staff services 
and a Resource Materials Center- as funded under ESEA, Title III^, 
The Wisconsin Department of "Public Instruction, It emphasizes, 
'Iso, an evaluation design on student -qhange ^s a result of the 

t 'ogram in selected pilot and control groups. 

2. As funded in part by the National Environmental Education 
Act, supported by Title III, and other local revenues, ^^roject 
I-C-E and cooperating state agencies staged a National Environ- 
mental Education Fair bringing to area teachers the environmental 
programs and strategies of outstanding nationwide projects for 

the purpose of stimulating environmental instruction and exploring 
the Fair concept as a national dissemination strategy. The one- 
year pp^oject incorporates an evaluation design to determine how 
area teachers were influenced, both at the Fair itself and in 
their follow-up during the course of » the school ^year. 

■ . 1.-16 
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3. Working with the Wisconsin Environmental Education Council^ 
Project I-C-E is promoting a statewide Environmental Educational 
Plan that would incorporate the regional center concept through 
state legislation. This would provide for replication of centeir 
services in Several parts of the state, somewhat akin to the ser- 
vices provided by Project I-C-E in its region; 

•i 

h* Under a Pilot Devi^loper /Demonstration grant. Section 306, 
ESEA Title III, Project I-C-E is to demonstrate program effective- 
ness in pilot and control groups outside of the traditional' pro- 
ject service area. The evaluation design is geared to measuring 
student change in both the cognitive and affective domains in 
grades 2,5,8 and 11. The Project^s ECI^s, (Environmental Concern 
Inventory and Environmental Cognitive Inventory) revised to cor- 
respond to the revised environmental education guides, will le 
used in a pre-post test situation^ with program implementation 
talcing place in the pilot group. 

-R. Warpinski 

• HIIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Kinder gartcyi Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 3l43 

2. Grade One Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 3^4li • 

3. Grade Two l!;nvironmentjl Education Guide . SE Ol8 3hS 
U. Grade Three Environmental Education Guide SE 018 3h6 

5. Grade Four Enviromental Education Guide. SE Ol8 314? 

6. Grade Five Envit*oninental Education Guide . -SE 018 3li8 

7. Grade Six Envirorimenbal Education^ Gui'do . SE 018 3^49 

8. . Agriculture Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 3^0 ^ 
9* American Plistory Environmental Education Guid(^ . SE 018 3^1 

10. Art 7-9 Enyironmcntal Sd^^cation G\iido . SE OIU 3^2 
U. Biology Environinontal Education Guide. SI? Ol8 3^3 

12. Earth Science EnvironnyGntal Education Guide . SE 018 3^14 ^ 

13. General ^ath 9-12 Environmental Educnbion Guide . SE 018 3Sp 
lli. Language Arts 7-0 Environmental Education Guide . SE, 018 3*56 

Language Arts 9-12 Environmental Ediicntion Guide . SE Ol8 3^7 
6. Life Science Environmental Education Guide . 'gE Ol8 3^8 

17. Mathmatics-7 En^/jix^nmental Education Guide . SE Ol8 3^9 

18. Mathmatics 0 Environmental Education Guid e. SE Ol8 360 
Mathmatics 9-12 Environmental Education Guide . SE Ol8 36l 

20. Music 7-9 Environmental Education Guide . SE Ol8 362 

21. Music. 10-12 Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 363 

22. Social Studies 7-0 Environmental Educntion Guide , SE 018 361| 
23 Vorld History Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 36^ 

^^44 Art A-j, bnvironjaen'UJi iiiducation uuxde . SE OVi ^Blr , 
2$. Art U-6, Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 ^8^ 
26. Art 10-12, Environinental Education Guide . SE 018 !^86 
27 • Business Education 7-12, Environnu^ntal [?duc:)tion Guide . 
SE OlWWl ^ ^ 

28* Home Economics 7-12, Environmental Education Guiflo . 3R 018 588 

29. Industrial' Arts 7-12, Environinental Education Guitlo . oR 0L8 9i9 

30. Industrial Arts 9-12, ^Environmental Educatiori Guido . SE 0L8 ^90 
31- Music K-3j Environinental Kducation Guided oE 015 591 

32. Music K-ii, Environmental Education Guide . GE 018 ^92 



33. Physical Education K-6, Environmental Education Guide . 
SE 018393 ■ ' 

3k> Physical Educatfon 7-12, Environmental Education Guide . 
SE 01^555 

35. Physical Science, Environmental Education Guide . SE 018 595 " 

36. t'hysics, Envtronmental Education Guide . SE 018 596 



PROGRAM TITLE: VJISCONSIN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN-SERVICE. 
PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Davii C. Engleson, Department of Public Instruction, 
126 Langdon Street, rMadison, Wisconsin 53702. (608)266-3319 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE f pp- 61i3-5. 
'( 

The project conducted a small feedback coniference during August 
197ii» ' A' revision of the Wisconsin Environmental Education In - 
ser-vice Project Resource Guide based. on this feedback is being ' 
prepared and will be distributed to Wisconsin college and univer- 
sity environmental education inistructors upon canpletaon* The 
Resource. Guide will also be available for sale from the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction^ 126 Langdon Street^ Madison, 
WI 5370^. 
♦ 

In-service courses are being planned in 12-1^ Wisconsin school 
districts for the 197U-75 school year. A summer leadership con- 
ference to prepare additional instructors is being planned for 
1975. It is hoped that a curriculum development guide will also 
evolve from t^e Revision of the Resource Guide * ' 

-D. C. Engleson 

ERIC DOCUMENT: . ' ' » . 

Conceptual Approach \>o Art Curriculum Planning. ED 086 ii59 



PROGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM / " 

DIP'^^CTOR: Donald Stern, Stephens School; 120 S. Rosa Road, 
Madison, Wisconsin 537Q5. (608)238-ii285 ' 

1973 'directory REFERENCE: pp. 6ii6-8. . . 

The Madison Public Schools envij^onmental education program was 
an attempt to coordinate the many fine local efforts and pro- 
jects' designed to improve environmental education^ and to 
effectively organize these efforts for use of community re- < 
sources. The local cmmunity and school 'system has many re- 
sources, for environmental efforts. For years edacators in tho 



Madison schools' have used school forest areas and outdoor sites 
with naturalists for instruction of the school population. In 
19.69, with increased responsibility in environmental education 
identified, many of the operating conponents were identified as 
part of an overall program. 

The objectives of ijjd^ project were to provide facilities, guide- . 
lines and resources for effective comnunity programs and to as- 
sure participation of students, at all levels in meaningful ex- 
periences. The systematic use of resources available for tho 
project was guided by those members of the planning group. 
Feder.al funds were used ta identify and develo[/ local audio- 
visual materials. This project under the directorship of Mary 
Lou Peterson, won awards and resulted in an increased in-clar/s 
backup component for use of outdoor facilities. The development 
and expansion of the Cherokee Outdoor Education Area with Rich- 
ard Lee and the city park commissioner's office, resulted in an 
increased usage of 'this facility, and an increasecl off eptiveness 
in the overall program. The school-community effort worked to 
refine already existing procedures to encourat^o student in- 
volvement, identifying effective teacher in-service methods, and 
developing a school-community approach to help student partici- 
pants understand the nature of man-created and natural systems. 
Advisory committees met, students, teachers, parents, school 
administrators, university faculty, and other community membcjrs 
worked on the project. 

The project is effectively completed with temlpation of fund- 
ing in 197ii* Continuing work on refinement is necessary and 
continued maintenance imperative for continuation of well- 
planned and effective experiences for students at all levels. 

Present goals 197ii-75 include expansion of outdoor activities 
and coordination with resources available. 

■ -D. Stern 



PROGRAM TITLE: STATE ETTVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PLANNING AND REVIEW 

DIRECTOR: David W. Walker, Wisconsin Environmental Education 
Council, 521 Lowell Hall, 6IO Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706. .(608)263-3327 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 6ii9-50. 

Following a year of public review and special studies, Wisconsin 
.will publish its master plan for environmental education lato in 
i 197a. The year was devoted . to affordii^ va'rious sectors of in- 
terest an opportunity to respond to a draft master plan reloaded 
during the spring of 1973. Paralleling public release was a- con- 
tinuing effort by the Wisconsin Environmental Education Council's 
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Citizen Advisory Co.nimittee which imaertook several special studies 
of *higlt priority concerns. One focused on improving in-service 
-training fdr teachers, and another is analyzing how to better inform 
the general public of rights and responsibilities in protecting and 
improving environmental quality. Another group is reviewing legis- 
lative nee^s. The finding of such studies are providing a basis 
for revision of the draft plan and a proposed final plan is before 
the Council for adopt^.on. ^ 



In many respects the planning process and implementation have been 
merged in V/isconyin. \7hen it bef^ame clear that teacher in-sfervice 
training was a primary^ need, a concentrated effort began to consider 
"Ways. for improvement. As a result a demonstration workshop leased 
on the U.S. Forest Serv3.ce .process approach was conducted which not 
only provided a new experience but an opportunity to assess that 
approach. Another demonstration activity was provided on values 
clarification. 

In the future, V/isconsin's efforts will be directed toward workim^ with 
each sector 'of interest to consider ways of participating in plan 
implementation V For. example, consideration will/^be directed toward 
ways for expariding local assistance and availabalLity of information 
and materials. 

Another effort will seek legislative recognition of arid support* for 
environmental education. Modest grant assistance in previous years 
has demonstrated tne values of seed money and -experimentation. 

Initial efforts have already begun for interstate cooperation when 
common needs occur. A pilot video in-service program v;as developed 
with the. State of Minnesota*and the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries , 
and Wildlife. Other ventures are being discussed. The prospects 
are especially encouraging. 



1. Environmental Education. Securing a Foundation for Environ - 
mental Quality. A Process for Impro-ving Environmental Education* 
in Wisconsin . ED 0d6 SOU 

Ethics Tor Environment; Threq Religious Stt*ater^ies. Pro - 
ceedings of a Natlng'il Gonforonco (Univorsity o£ Wi^iconsin-GrQen 
Bayy June 11-13, 1^73 ). ED 093 61i6 



/ 



During the coming months then, Wisconsin should ^ot ohly coniplete 
its initial planning process but increase the momentum generated 
b^ broadened attention to environmental (education needs. 



-t). Walker 

J 
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PROSIAM TITLE: M.E.E. A PROJECT FOR MN, ENVIROMMENT, AND 
EDUCATION, TITLE III, E.S.E.A. 

DIRECTCR: David Schiotz, Menomonie Public Schools, 718 N. 
Broadway, Menomonie, Wisconsin 51i75l. (7l5)23^-90ii5 ' 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 651-2. 

Materials Produced: 

1. K-h Environmental Modules. 

2. 5-8 Modules, plus Tea cherts Guides. 

Project materials order form available from projec-t on request. 

-D. Schiot'/. 

ERIC DOCUMENT: \ . 

Environniental Activities, K-12 Environmental Education Pt'o^^r.-im , 
Summer Workshop^ 1972^ iiD 079 065 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, MJLWAUKEE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS « ^ y 

DIRECTOR: .Nancy R. Noeske, Environmental Education Coordinator, 
P.O. .Drawer lOK, Milwaukee,' Wisconsin 53201. (lali)li75-8093 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 653-6. ., 

No update report received. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS': 

1. Gooperatiyo Programirdng of Lbarninp; Experiences Throug^h 
Outdo or Environmental Education." ED 0(h 03b ^ 
71 Environmental Education Socond-Year Evaluation Repoco , 
1972-1973 > ED 065 2U5 

y. Master Plan for Environmental Education in the Milwaukee 

Public School^, 1973-197U> Contiiiuation. Applicnti^i7 

ED 005 2U6 ] ^ 

U* Art/Environmental Aesthetics:' A Guide for Elementary . 

Teachirs^ ED 055 2a7 ~ 

5^ Environmental Education Activities' for the English Lanmiar;e / 
Arts Program Xl\ the Junior and Senior- Hi(;:h Schools . ED 0U5 2h6 
6. "t junior High > Ma thematic 3 A6tivitie^ <ind Prol'ivmd in Environ - 
mentgl Educaticjii: A Teacher's Guide . iiD Ob5 2Uy [ [ T 
T. Addenda to Home Econonics Cijrriculujn GuideiJ^ Environniental 



Education . ED 006 506 

in Thp .Elective Program in English. Course Title: Writers? 



0. rn^ .Elective t^rogram m hngi 
and th^ Environment . ED 006 507 



.'9. Environmental Chemistry Activities . ED 093 

10# Urban Studies: A Conceptual Framework with Related Mato'rials 

and ^qtivjL ties for a Study of Man and HLs Urban Gnvironmo fvU 

ED 09^7 259 ' " — ^ 
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PROGRAM TITLE: WEEKEND CONFERENCES' ON WATERSHEDS (R)RMERLY: 
PR0C5RAM TO TMIN lEACHERS m STUDENTS BI AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACH TO ENVIRONMENTAL" EDUCATION) 

DIRECTOR: Rev. Melvin Trocy, J^F.K. Prep, St. mzianz, VH^JConsin 
5I1232. (lilli)773-2111 

ly 73 DIRECTORY REFERENCE : pp . 657-8 . 

Recent hnd future activities of J.F.K. Prep students in environ- 
mental areas: 

1. Science I students: 

a I Nine month survey of a drainage ditch emptying into a 

local river. Various parameters monitored, stream flows' 
taken. Inconclusive results, but helpful background data 
for future studies. Results sent to DNIi, ASCS, Ii',aak 
Walton League. - « 

b. Contiiiued monitoring of ''hot spots'' on Manitowoc Hiver. 
Reports compiled and sunt to DNR, Attor'ney General, local 
areas affected. ' • ' 

p. Optional unit developed- survey of abandoned autos in Lho 
couhty. About J of the county was covurod. Results sunt 
to County Plaimer, DNR, Attorney Goneival. Some results: 
local salvage yard owners viewed the report <jnd s.Lnc(i then 
many autos reclai/aed. Also noted were locr^ions of gravel 
pits, clear-cutting, rustic roads and salvage yards. * DNIi • 
representative noted that sane salvage yards did not have 
licenses . 

In all of the above, the process used was one of prol.lem solving. 
The students fi'rst take a physical survy to/ieturmine if a prob- 
lem exists, then gather and interpret data,\'in(i soek a solution, if 
cuoh is possible. 

2. Environmental Science Students: 

a. In a c unit on Environniental Law, students developed an 

EIS (environmental impact statement) on an imaginary project 
of the school - building a parking lot. A "public hearing" 
was held at which the contrast bet<^oen the emotionalism of 
non-cpurse student^ attending' and students conducting tho 
hearing (vath a very rational approach) was great. 

b. In January, students participa'ted in a course given at the 
. University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, on Alternate Sources of 

Energy. During the course ideas germinating for over a 
year julled an<i a proposal for work on energy sources re- 
sulted. This has been furidod by the Office \)f Kducation 
and the N.S.F. (the latter in conjunction with UVJGB). 

c. Futurci projects include poij^rlblo construction of a metfiano 
<Ugostor and work In thu arcvi;; nf plants, ouptjoLa! ly wild 
plants, as a :U)ur'c(* of food, and thoir nutritional valm*. 

-M. Tracy 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ECOLOGY AND HUMAN VALUES 

DIRECTOR: George Conom, .Sun Prairie Public Schools, 220 
Kroncke Drive^ Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 53590. (608)837-5l8l 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 659-60. 

The course "Ecology and Hujnnan Values" is taught by a team of 
teachers - a social .studies teacher and a biology teacher. 
The course is one semester in duration and presently 2^0 students 
are enrolled. Seniors get first priority to enter the course; 
if there sire additional openings, juniors are allowed in. The 
course is basically the same as presented to you a few years 
ago with one exception being that a simulation activity is used 
in cooperation with Wisconsin Power ajid Light Company in which 
students role-play a conflict 6ver the construction of a 
power plant. 



In June of 1971 the Eco-Curriculum Development and Learning 
Laboratory (Eco-Lab) located at Cheyenne was funded through the 
U.S. Office of Education under Title III, Sec. 306 of tV Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education Act of 1965. This environmental 
project was one of sixteen in the United States which Was ap- 
proved by the Education Office at that time.' 

Funding for thes' project is approved'on a yearly basis for a 
three year period. Continuation of the full three years is 
contingent upon Congress allocating the funds and the project 
meeting its objectives. This project has been funded for its 
second year. 

^ The curriculum which is being developed through this project is 
attempting to improve and up-date the general quality , of instruc- 
tion in environmental education in Laramie County School Distxdct 
No. 1 with special emphasis on the handicapped. Since this i;j 
a demonstration program, every student in the district will not 
be exposed to the various facets of ' the program. Phase I, thn 
first year, dealt primarily with tho handicapped and atudonta in 
kindergarten through sixth grades. This year Phase II will 
concentrate in the seventh through ninth grades. Phase III will 
include work in the tenth through twelfth grades. 



-G. Conom 



PROGRAM TITLE: ECO-CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
LABORATORY 



DIRECTOR: Mr. Robert Larson, Laramie Countjr,, School District 
No. 1, 253 Prairie Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. ^ 
(307)63ii-3l52 
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The Eco-Lab which serves as a i^esource center is equipped with a 
library of environnental instructicnal materials. In the fall of 
1971 an in-service coarse for elementary teachers and principals 
was conducted at the center. The course included lectures, labo- 
ratory demonstrations, two field trips and curriculum development 
sessions. During the curriculum development sessions, the par- 
ticipants did research work for the purpose of developing en- 
vironrriental actiyitfjss that could be used in the elementary 
grades. Current reading materials in environmental education and 
up-to-date information on environmental curriculum was reviewed., 
Eac'h participant in the course developed at least two activities, 
one for a specific grade level and one multilevel. The activi- 
ties developed during these sessions were evaluated by the par- 
ticipants in the spring of 1972. After the activities were evalu- 
ated, they were compiled into two booklets and a field guide. 

It is hoped that through the use of these environmental activities, 
students will be encouraged to appreciate man's r.ole within his 
environment. 

-ij. Larson 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Environmental Activities^ Junior High School . SE OI8 277 

2. Environmental Ajtivities, Senior High SchwI . SE OI8 278 



PROGTcAM TITLE: LIFE - ^TH GRADE PROGRAM - LEARNING IN FIELD 
ENVIRONI'ENT - GRAI© TETON ENVIR0NI4ENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Ted F. Major, Box 68, Kelly, ^jroming 83OII. 
(307)733-1:765 ^ 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 665-6. 

Teton Science School, which hae been conducting field biology 
courses in Grand Teton National Park for a number of years, is 
now ijinder contract with the National fark Service to operate 
the new Grand Teton Environmental Education Center. The Center 
was formally dedicated on August 2I4, 197ii as a year-round en- 
vironmental center. The school has also b^en re-located in 
the Park at the former Elbo-Rams horn Ranch site. Nestled in a 
forest of lodgepole pine and aspen, the site was for many years, 
a dude-ranch. Six winterized log cabins serve as dormitories 
wilile the main lodge ";orves as dining room, library, and study 
area. Grand Teton National Park serves as an unexcelled, class- 
room and laboratory for outdoor environmental education pro- 
grams • 

In the past, Teton Science School has offered a variety of en- 
vironmental courses during the summer months for high school. 



elementary ani college level students. This year the Center 
will off^r winter sessions as well. New courses available in- 
clude nature in literature^ winter ecology, cross-country ski- 
ing, winter photography and several open sessions for teach- 
ers wishing to use our facilities and staff for their own win- 
ter courses. A Title III Grant has been, given to , the school 
this year to provide 'for a high school level course entitled 
"Nature in Literature". * 

- Other courses may develop later in the season and all inter- 
ested persons are welcome to contact' the school for up-dated 
scheduling.^ y 

-T. Maj 



/ 
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HRT II: 

Elementary and Secondary School-Based Projects axri Programs 

\ 
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PRCKHIAM TITLE: HUFPMAN HIGH SCHOOL OUTDOOR LABORATORY 

DIRECTOk: Mrs. Eugenia Corina, Huffman High School, 9^0 Spring- 
ville Road, Bimingham, Alabama 3521^* (205)8^3-6519 

Objecljive! To provide continuing experiences in study of ecology, 
resources for classroom activities, appi'eciation of environment, 
and beautif ication of school and commuriity. The enthusiasm and 
interest in this project has spread from .one biology class to 
include •the* entire school and community. 

Sii^ce city children frequently lack wildlife experiences, a school 
outdoor laboratory is one way the students may have some actual 
contacts with nature. An "on campus" site is much to be preferred 
since field trips have become so hazardous with modern day prob- 
lems that most teachers are reluctant to take students off the 
campus. Another advantage of the campus laboratory or nature cen- 
ter is the availability, more frequent use, the greater student 
participation in planning, construction and maintenance. This is 
an excellent opportunity to blend field activities with class- 
roan experiences. 

The Huffman High Outdoor Laboratory is a continuing experience 
that provides resources for classroom activites. It provides a 
variety of materials and approaches such as microscopic pond life, 
small animals, wild flowers, trees andjbotanical specimens. A 
good teacher will capitalize on incidental unplanned events - 
'such as ihe accommodating deer nest with four eggs - one hatched 
each period so that four different groups were able to witness 
the event. 

We have found that our laboratory has developed enthusiasm, in-» 
terest, appreciation, awareness, understanding, and respect for 
the environment 6n the part of both students and faculty. These ^ 
experiences give students opportunities to define, consider and 
work out soluti^s to practical problems. A spirit of cooperation 
and team work, iraills in observation, and sharing- of ideas have 
been developed during this project. It has provided an opportunity 
to teach as incidental information the proper use of and main- 
tenance of tools, good safety habits, first aid, good health 
practices, the interdependence of plants and animala, and nature 
appreciation. This, project has had visible, tangible, immediate, 
and long range results with good physical activity and a sense of 
accomplishment. It has stressed good conservation practices: 
animal, plant, soil, and water. This is an open-ended, never- 
completed p^'ogram which can continue from^year to year. 

The excitement generated during the early development of this 
project pervaded the entire student body and community. It hns 
promoted community concern for the school grounds and neighborhood 
and for environmental problems. It has stimulated interest ond 
influenced groups in several directions: beautification, recrea- 
tion, hobbies. The cooperation and support has come from all de- 
partments of the school. ^ 
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The entire student body enjoyed using the beautiful grass and trees for 
^n annual awards program and class day exercises held outside, • ' 

The U. S, Forestry Service used the laboratory for an all-day 
environmental workshop for science teachers • 

Activities included: 

1, Plantings. ^ ' > ' 

• 2, Development of a rooting bed for the propogation of plants, 
3. Construction of a compost pit for the production of organic 

fertilii&er. ' " ^ 

U. Development of a swamp wildlife area' on campus, 

5. Clearing and construction of an outdoor classroom, 

6. Cleaned trail and constructed a footpath and log bridge to 
allow specimen collection from creek, 

?• Designed a sundial and constructed a base and installed aimdial 
.on campus, 

8, Dug and constructed a fish pond with waterfall and rock garden, 
i 9. Raised Martaji houses (1972), Raised Martin gourds (fl973). 

10, 800 praying mantis egg cases .and lt5')000 ladybugs distributed 
throughout area, * 

11, Development of student area, 

12, Fertilization of existing shrubbery, 
33. Addition of mulch and sand to soil around Shi'ubbery, 
111, Soil testing *by chemistry classes, 

15. Constructed drainage ditches (concrete and culverts), ' ' 

16. Carving Milton quotation "Accuse not nature, she has done her 
part. Do thou but thine," into a log a't the entrance of the 
wildlife area, 

17. Identification and labeling of trees on campus. 

18. - Erosion control using rocks, limbs, grass, mulch, etc. 
19* Painting of oil drums for litter cans to control pollution. 

Dating groups: 

tmingham Board of Education: electrical, concrete, plumb- 
(ing. . ^- . O 

^TA: support and variety of assistance. 
t^le Grant (HEW) (ESAP) - $1S;00,00. 
a, Sherman Oaks Garden Club: Gift of $25^,00 
|. Botanical Garden: Advice and plants, 

6. Huffman Oivitan club - $50.00 (1972) and $5o.Oo'(l973) for 
tools. 

7. Department of Agriculture: 1^00 pine trees and assorted 
other plants. » 

8. Beautification Board: Advice, plants and award. 

9. Acton Camera Shop: Discount on films. and help in photo- 
graphic work. 

ID. Birmingham Park and Recreation Board: Tulips, bulbs, and 
advice. * ' 

11. Alabama Power Company: Two power poles (for footlog bridge), 
many tons of ground wood chips. 

12 • Hasting Seed Company: Discount on purhcases and advice. 

23. Ornamental Iron Company: Aluminum dial for sundial. 

2h. Highway Department: Fill dirt and top soil. 

35 • ^ Tubular Service Corporation: Pipe to erect Martin gourds. 

10. ^Birmxngham Women's Conservation Club - $30.00. . 

ER?C . ■ Kr;8 



17 • Cheerful Gardener's Club - $l5.00. 

18. Bonnie Plant ^ar;n - Gai?den' plants and seeds. 

This project has received much praise, interest and publicity 
in our area. The school has received two aw»ardG: 

1. U.S. President's Environmental Award Certificate to School 
and to 611 science students. 

2. Birmingham Beautification Award 1972-73. 

A slide presentation showing the development of the various 
areas with changes due to progress of the work and seasonal 
changes give us a complete visual record. This presentation 
has, naturally, changed and varied with the growth of the pro- 
ject, and the type of audience. ^ , 

-Agnes Hunt and Eugenia Corina 
Supervisor and Department Chairman 



PROGRAM TITLE: TITLE III, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR:* Dr. Michael a! Magnoli, Mobile County School Board, , 
P.O. Box 1327, Mobile, Alabama 366OI. (205)li38-6011 Ext. Ii60 
or 395 - 1 - 

The Mobile Coii^nty Public 'School System serves eighty- two schools 
with a top^l enrollment of approximately 65,000 students spread 
throughout a geographical area of approximately 12,li50 square 
miles, ^orty-one percent of the enrollment is concentrated in 
the inner parts of the metropolitan areas of , the county. The 
history of environmental education in the Mobile Public Schools 
dates back to before 19^1 when teachers were leading field 
trips 'to various facilities around the area to illustrate 
basic cqpcepts and environmental concerns. Impetus for a con- 
certed program developed around 1965 when the. Board of School 
Commissioners set aside a 6liO acre tract of school board land 
-to be used as an outdoor learning center. As was the dominant 
attitude throughout the country at this time. Mobile citizens 
naturally equated outdoor education and environmental educa- 
tion as a multidisciplinary concept arose. In 1973, the Mobile 
Counter Public School System pulled together a functional com- 
mittee representing local conservation agencies, educational 
institutions, industries, and government in an effort to formu- 
late concerns and goals for environmental education and the 
, children of Mobile County. Although this committee recommen- 
ded that the school system move ahead with development of an 
outdoor center, it stressed that the environmental education 
program should be ^^interdisciplinary in approach, , spanning all 
subject areas and all grade levels. 
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During the academic year 1973-7ii^ a group of Mobile teachers 
and administrators met on a regular basis in order to: 

1. Analyze the ^structure and organization of the pi'esent cur- 
riculum relative to*environmental education. 

2. Interpret various "environmentally" oriented teaching 
techniques . 

3. Assist with design for facilities at the outdoor learning 
center. 

li. Examine school board policies and administrative proce- 
dures which were pertinent to environmental education. 
5. Help develop an environmental education grant proposal. 

As a result of the cooperative efforts between the citizens of 
Mobile County and the teachers >and administrators^ of the Mobile 
Public School System, the Mobile Public Schools received a 
$125^000 Title ;il Grant for 197ii-75, to be used in helping 
to develop a comprehensive environmental education program. 
Although funding has been received only recently, the active 
participation of so many people in the past, provides an or**gan- 
ized data l^ase by which the project can begin several months, 
and in fact several years ahead of schedule. 

The Mobile program is designed to be -unique in several ways. 
Environmental education in the United States has moved through 
a series of philosophical stages- in vjhich various types of con- 
cepts have been stressed, ranging^ fron conservation through 
outdoor studies and into what most people like to^fer to as 
a multidisciplinary approach. Many systems therefore have 
abandoned the use of natural areas or outdoor centers because 
they do recognize jsuch areas can be designed j.n such a way 
that students will grow to appreciate envir cmiental problems 
as exclusive of economics^ law, social sciences, natural 
sciences, and technology. Mobile's program however, will 
uniquely capitalize on the development of an environmental, 
education center ^ which will be located on a 6liO acre un- 
developed site. The center will serve as the hub for develop- 
^ment of multidisciplinary materials, classroom and campus acti- 
vities, community projects as well as outdoor studies. No 
part of the program is designed to be dominant over another. 
The proper functioning of Mobile's program is built on the 
definition of environmental education prepared by Mobile teach- 
ers: 

"Environmental education is an interdisciplinary/multidiscipli- 
nary process, which fosters awareness of man's total environ- 
ment (natural and manmade), identifies ocological relation- 
ships and principles, promotes problem solving and decision 
making, and encourages behavioral modifications leading to 
improved quality of lii*o." 

Jhe principle factors in this definition include awaronoss, 
understanding of ecological principlfis, problem solving and 
decision making, and the goal of the program is to provide 
students with the types of information necessary for them to 
make a wide varioty 6f environmentally competent decisions as 
citizens. 
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The project provides for a staff of four people including the. 
project director, three teachei's, a secretary, and a library 
\?lerk. The following diagi^am illustrates the philosophy of 
Mobile educators toward environmental education: 

1. ^ays to experience the 

natural and man altered 
environment ^• 

2. basic principles upon which 
the biosphere operates 

3« ways to assess* environ- - . 
mental problems 



I 



Educators 

provide 

li. realization of necessary 
"trade-offs" 



who become capable of 

to environmentally making j 



Students -literate 
^1 citizens 



wise 

decisions 



/ 

I 

/. 



5^. unbiased alternative 
approaches or solutions 
to problems 



The primary obligation of educators is not to change the behavior 
of students so they fit a pre-defined pattern, but rather to pro- 
vide students with the types of information and experiences neces- 
sary for them to become environmentally literate and capable of 
making wise decisions. Students need to be provided with (l) 
ways to experience the natural and man altered environment, (2) 
understanding of basic principles on which the biosphere oper- 
ates, '(3) ways to assess environmental problems, * (I4) the realiza- 
tion of necessary "trade-offs", and (5) unbiased alternative 
approaches or solutions to problems. This program is designed 
to provide students with that kind of information. 



The project staff will serve as resource people to promote activ- 
ities in local schools and local classrooms which will bo designed 
by teachers and students themselves. The schools in Mobile County- 
extend from areas in the northern part of the County concerned 
with oil exploration and timber management through the inner- 
city portions of Mobile^ to small fishing villages along the ' • 
coastal region. Consequently, each school is set in a unique 
environment and the students are receptive to activities ori- 
ented to this environment.' Instead of producing massive cur- ^ 
riciilum guided and then attempting to instruct tcacherij in ways 
to use the material, the project staff will capitalize on the 
ideas of teachers at the local xlassroqn and school level, nrui 
then foster and promote those ideas. Some schools will ho in- 
terested in urban 'development studies, some with water p(»llulLon 
studies, some with population control, some with atmospheric 
analyses. The project staff will pi'ovide teachers with materials 
and printed information to help gender these kinds of activities. 
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The speciiCic types of services which the project will provide 

local schools include: 

1, Assistance and materials for 

a- campus wide projects-^ such as school beautific'ation, re- 
cycling campaigns^ or/ outdoor gardens., 
classroom projects-^^ch as indoor gardens^ collections, 
terrarium and aquarium installations. 

2« Help in planning and executing field trips -to: ^ 

a. the outdoor learning center - including pre and post field 
trip activities, guided tours, aYid instructional programs 
designed for specific units of study and grade levels. 

b. community ."acilities including industrial sites, sewage 
treatment plants^ and marine facilities- 

3. Provide speakers on subjects related to environmental edu- 
cation. 

ii. Identify community agencies to assist^ .with the specific cam- 
pus or classroom problems or activities. i 

5. I^rovide up-dated bibliographies of certain subject areas in- 
cluding where such materials can be found. ^ 

6. Provide an environmental education resource cenW cross 
referenced by subject area and grade' level and including printed 
materials, staff developed activities and commercially prepared 
materials. 

-M. A . Magnoli 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONIffiNTAT. EDUCATION PROGRAMS, STATE OF 
ALABAMA ' • " 

DIRECTOR: Misa Erline Curlee, Science Consultant, State »Depart- 
ment of Education, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 
36lOii. (205)269-6151 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Environmental Education in Alabama. A Comprehensive Approach . 
ED 0a2 9«U I 

/ 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ^CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Theresa Kisor, Piedmont City School District, 
Box 232, Piedmont/ Alabama' 36272. (205)iiii7-8831 

Objectives: 

1. To provide students with a .learning problem that is action- 
oriented where the problems and possible solutions, progress, 
and results can be perceived. 

2. To provide students with a scientific framework on which they 
can organize new information which tiiey acquire from other sources. 




3. To provide students with opportunities to continue interdis- 
ciplinary interest in local environmental alternatives. 
4^. To acquaint students with various governmental or private 
agencies whose task is to assist in environmental control. 
5- To maintain and expand student interest in environmental edu- 
cation and to increase awareness in the local population of the 
conditions of the environment, its problems, and possible solu-. 
tions or alternatives. 

6. To teach problem- solving techniques through careful study of 
alternatives in conkunity and classroom activities. 

7. To develop in students and the general population the con-, 
viction that environmental study and care is an on-going| life 
time common and co-operative "interest. 

Q. To develop in students ? sensitivjLty to human needs as related 
to their environment! 

* 

Two classes of environmental ''education have been organized in two 
of the Ihr ee schools in the Piedmpnt City School District. A two 
period block of titae has been added to the Middle School and bo 
the high school and is offered to students as an elective course. 

The first semester of' class centers around field trips. After a 
,brief orientation of four days to i^eview relevant materials, to 
plan^ procedures, and to establish g^ls the following^ months \all 
be field' investigations and class evaluations of the trips. 

These investigations will center around studies in conservation, 
erosion, model development, manufacturing, water supply, sewerage, 
garbage disposals, and similar environmental areas within the ; 
country 

when the field work had been completed, a study of the county 
problems will begin in the class periods. Each problem will be ^ 
considered on the basis of JLts probable cause or causes and pos- 
sible solutions, problems- will "be listed in order of priority — 
either for magnitude of the problem or case of solution. 

Activities of the students will include: 

1. Group -letters to newspapers, companies, individuals, govern- 
ments, and governmental agencies urging possible protective legis- 
lation. 

2. Posters and art work will be made and distributed to schools 
and community agencies in order to develop sensitivity to the 
environment and its impact on man and his social life through 
the use arid study of the senses. 

3. Assembly programs and presentations will be given at the 
elementary' school. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, P.T.A. meetings and 
other civic groups. 

li. Class projects will include movies and slides that can bo 
.ds^ with talks and demonstrations. 

' Students will develop a nature spot on campus, planting ap- 
propriate plants with signs identifying types of plants, land^ 
formation^ and soil types using organic gardening procedures. 
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6* A cooperative program will be developed by the schools and' the 
city officials po zmve involvement on relevant environmental 
problems . / 

The second semester will be laboratory oriented rather than 
field-oriented. The first sLx weeks wj.ll be devotee^ to mastering 
basic laboratory iechniques and the scientific principles in- 
volved. The latter part of the term will center on very basic 
water, and soil analysis ,with special emphasis on the effects of 
insecticides, sewerage, landfills, erosions, and overgrazing. 

The City of Piedmont has become astutely aV/are of many economic 
and social problems in our present society. In an attempt to up- 
gqrade the living standards of , its people^ the City Council voted 
to participate in Urban Renewals As part of this program, the 
school diivtrict has attempted to de^^lop.a curri^culum that would 
inTADlve school and community in environmental care and protection. 

Piedmont High School and Frances E. Willard Middle School have 
curricula which focus attention on environmental investigation and 
self-help projects. Various aspects of environmental education 
are considered in ecology, general education, social stuc^i(iG, 
.general science classr^ current events, and English passes. 

. • ■'■ . / 

The city is att^^npting beau£if ication through tlje remoHelin^^ of 
the downtown area. In other sections of town, a laajgc number of 
housing projects have been developed to upgrade housing. New 
iiTidustrids are recruited for » industrial p^rks. 

All these factors influenced the decision of -^e school to involve 
students in the communi-dx project. Various meVtings involving 
community leaders, students, and faculty w^e held,Jio determine 
needs, goajls, objectives and various strategies to iiriKLement an 
environmental education program. A project was writte|i and sub- 
mitted to the Department of Health, Education .and Welfare - 
(P.L. 91-516). r . . . ' 

4 

Several probleins have already been encountered although the imr- 
plementation of ttie pirojecij is only two months old^ Various city 
official^ within thg county are apprehensive about letting the 
studentsx find out what the problems -really are, since tfiey :^^ar 
adverse .publicity. Tensipn is^ running high in Piedmont espe- 
cially since Alabama Power Company has increased ratqs to such' an 
extent that tFie same residents within the city had their electric 
bill doubled in the month of October, Increased cost of gas lias 
caused city officiala>to yote to f(ir^e schools to pay electric 
and gas bills, a service tliat the city* has traditionally, given * 
the schools. With just this issue students can examine social, 
economic and political issues relating to onvironiftental problems.* 
Students qrc presently considering various solutions to these as 
weJJL as other problems'.- 
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The Piedmont City District hopes to expand-its program for more 
community involvemefit in problem solving. ^ ' 

Units of instruction are being developed by the syst.e'n and. will 
be available io/ Uistribut'ion by\the end of the school year. 

-T. Kisor 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT OUTREACH 

DIRECTCR^ Lyman L. Jackson, Coordinator, Phoenix U' Ion High 
Scboolj^ 20it2^W. Thomas Road, Phoenix, Ai^2o;ia 8^0i;>. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: ^ ' . • . , , 

1. Studejit Action. for the' Valley Environment (SAVE ). ED 08l 601 

2. Teaching Environment 1 Pollution, Grade.; U--6 i ^ED 081 60? 

3. Teaching Ideas About Man ^nd the Environment , ED 093 ^-9^. 

" \ , 

PROGRAM TITLE: HUMBOLDT COUNTT SCHOOLS OFFICE OF E^rVIRO^lKE^ITAL^i 
EDl|CAT]jbN- ^ ^ 

DIRECTOR: William R. Gaffaney, ^Ih K Street, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia 95^^01 . ( 707 )W6^noi 

Introduction: ^ > X 

The entire instructional program is desgined to develop Jca 
students an environmental ethic which will serve as ? guide to 
the sanative us'e of the environment. Instructional goa3^ are:" ' ^ 

1. Students will increase thei;' understating of "Ekistical" 
(enviroiimental) concept^s ^IeadiI^g to a holi:isiic view of thes, 
environment • _ ^ ^ ' ' * . , ' 

2. Students will increase their proljlem solving skills related 
to environmental activities* * / " , \ 

3. Students will better identify the consistency/inconsistency 
between their values and acibions 3W3lative io the environment. 

Students will display an increa^eci sense of self competence 
and importance relative to their actions in their environment. 
5. -Students will develop an expanded 'reality base Relative <;to 
their own - environments . . . 

The uniqueness of the program is tliat it is mai}-centered. It 
is not a science program. At thq elementary level, the pro- 
gram concentrates on developing Environmental decision makinj.^ . , 
skills rather than upon studying environmental >is sues. lb is • 
our feeling that the larger "environmental pptJolejas^* bo dealt 
With at the secondary level. The job. of tfle .elementary school 
is to pro'/ide the student with the "tools" he will need in work- 
ing "with such problems in high school and later years. ^ 
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liistory: 

The project was funded in July 1972 with an initial grant of 
$103,9li5-00 from E.S.E.A, Title III and, in the spring of 1973 
a grant of $20,000,00 was received from the State Environmental 
License Plate Fund, The first six honthj "ere spent planning 
and developing project activities. The major activities have 
been: 

1. development of "task card" student activites 

2. teacher in-service 

3. environmental awareness site field trips 
ii. Wolf Creek Environmental School 

These activities were developed and pilot tested the first year, 
field tested the second year and are now being revised and fully 
implemented this year. Funding for the second year, 1973-7h was 
$lli8, 138,00 E.S.E,A. Title III and $113,^82.00 E,S,E.A. Title 
III for the "phase-out" year 197li-75. 

The staffing of the project has also been aisled by various 
government employment programs. The success of the project__ 
' ov^r these three years can be best attributed to the unusual 
ability of the staff to work together cooperatively over long, 
intense periods, "Process" people who can work together, rather 
then "content" oeople tied to their subject, is the key in- 
gredient to a successful project. We are looking forward to a 
"dissemin£^-:;ion" grant for 1975-76 of approximately $80,000.00. 

Present Work: 

Our' chief emphasis at K-8 now is: 

1 An in-service package- related to pioject developed materials 
and instructional methods. 

2, Facilitation of environmental awareness site field trips. 

3. Facilitation of the Wolf Creek environmental school program. 

We are "now in the final printing of all curricular materials 
which will be f)ackaged into a "Resource Kit" consisting of 200 
^ activity cards geared to primary, intermediate and upper grade 
levels. Teacher manuals for instructional methods, classroom 
^ communications, environmental awareness site trips. Wolf Creek 
outdoor school visits, and student, contracting will be included. 
Cost will be approximately $20. 00m 

Problems Encountered: [ 
The biggest problem we have encountered is that of adminis- ! 
trative support at the building principal level. We have paid 
attention to teacher needs, but have not done enough with prin- 
cipals. This year we arc holding s[)ecial administrative wor^k- 
shoj, » relating onvironmQntal education as one vehicle to help 
in meeting broader school' climate goals. In other words, whpt 
can environmencal cducc^tion do for tho principal? So far results 
have been great in the smaller districts. The larger districts, 
with many competing priorities, still require a great deal of 
work. 
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Major Impact: 

Our greatest ijnpact has been causing teacher change through the 
in-service program, We emphasize "modeling" during all of our 
workshops. That is, treat the teachers as you wish them to • 
treat the students. We insure that thfe "human environment" Is 
warm, comfortable and trusting, by providing music, good food, 
comfortable accomodations, pleasant films and slide shows, etc. ^' 
Typical teacher comments are: "Even though it takes a lot of 
my time, I always enjoy coming because I know you guys will 
take care of us." - Jim Archer, 5th Grade, Peninsula School. 
"I've never worked harder in workshops and felt as good about 
them as I do with environmental education." - Kaye Humphrey, 
6th Grade, Dow^s Prairie School. Project teachers are using 
small group (six students) learning activities, resources out- 
side the classroom, and opening up their classrooms, and devel- 
oping new activities on their own to a greater extent than they 
have ever done before. The workshops give them reinforcement 
from each other. Continuing in-service is essential for the 
development of the five qualities in more teachers (Holistic 
View, Problem Solving, Values/Action Consistency, Self 
Competence and Importance, and Expanded Reality Base). - 

-W. Gaffaney 



PROGRAM TITLE: FT. ROOSEVELT ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS CENTER 
AND MUSEUM 

DIEiEOTOR: James N. Parks, Principal, Roosevelt School, P.O. Box G- 
1067, Hanford, California 93230. (209)58li-556l Ext* 60 or 6l 

The environmental education and outdoor education program for sixth 
grade students began in 196li. The site facility was started in 
1969 and will be completed in June 1975 • A State grant was re- 
ceived in 1972. 

There has been much student and community involvement in developing 
the facility. 

We hope for continued development of the facility and eventual guide 
?!nd other publications. 

•-J* N. Parks 
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PROGRAM TIHE: TOm COMMUiaTI SCIENCE LAB PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Richard Altimari^ Director of Special Programs, 
Huntington Beach Union High School District, 1902 17th Street, 
Huntjjigton Beach, California 926ii8. (7lU-)536-9331 Ext* 223M5 

The Total Community Science Lab Project is a complete and com- 
prehensive concept for total community environmental protection 
and education dosi^jned to implement and encourage programs and 
foster attitudej consistent with the development of a responsi- 
ble community en^/ironmental ethic in an atmosphere of concerned 
public, private and academic cooperation. The program seeks to 
provide participants (the community in general and high school ^ 
students in particular) with much needed* background in basic eco- 
logical relationships and principles, the analysis and clarifica- 
tion of values, comunity resource and problem information and the 
opportunity to shore in an decidedly multidisciplinary experience. 

The principal objective of the project has been to provide a pro- 
gram to '■':sict youth in the acquisition of a responsible global 
environmental ethic including the attitudes, values and skills 
necessary to unJerstand, analyze and participate in the solution 
of envj-ronn'^ntal problems. Subordinate objectives assume growth 
on the part of beachers (through local in-service training) which ' 
will allow them to: 1) incorporate environmental education prin- 
ciples into the existing curriculum; 2) assist students in the 
discovery of the basic ecological principles and relationships 
underlying the process of environmental problem solving and 
decision making; 3) encourage and assist students bo assess their 
own behavior and to express attitudes, feelings and other value 
indicators: h) participate with students in the consideration of 
community environmental issues, identification of problems, 
.assessment of alternative solutions and decision making, and; 
- ' 5) assist students in attempting to apply their appropriate solu- 
tions to community problems. 

These programs deal with man in his environments and make ex- 
tensive use of .both human and physical resources found in the 
immediate local area. The objectives of these programs are both 
pedagogic and social: to capture the interest of students by 
making use of their own perceptions and experiences and to chan- 
nel this interest into constructive learning patterns, 'while at 
the same time stimulating a more sensitive awareness of the inter- 
relation of en''/ironments or the "total environment" in the com- 
munity at large. ' 

The Total Community Science Lab Project concept emerged from an 
early (1971-72) Environmental Education Act grant project here in 
the Huntington Beach Union High School District. That project in- 
volved the design, mplementation and operation of a Natui^e Center 
on the Huntington Beach High School campus* As a result of stu- 
dents interacting i^^ith the community during the course of this 
project, more interest began to develop in community based, prob- 
lem oriented projects which addressed particular local environmental 
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issues. The result has been a proliferation of projects, activi- 
ties, ideas and 'organizations designed to get kids outside of 
the classroom and into the cormnunijty, learning through peoplo, 
places and things that really inake 1 difference in thoir daily 
lives. Their early work on the Huntington High Nature Center 
resulted in publication of " Urban Wild; A Manual^ for the Develop - 
ment, Implemeniations and Operation of Natiure Conters on School 
Campuses . "Urban Wild" received mention in Environmental Edu - 
cation Report and has been disseminated all over the United 
States to interested groups including nationally prominent or- 
ganizations like Audubon and the National Wildlife Federation. 
A. sampling of ongoing projects and activities follows: 

1. Huntington Beach Pier Marine Station - Students conduct 
vestigations of local inshore, estuarine and harbor environments 
providing valuable assessment information to the City Department 
of Harbors and Beaches. 

2. Coastline Stxidy - Students participate in marine water 
quality monitoring project being conducted by Department* of Har- 
bors and Beaches, This project has been responsible for the 
development of a much more 'Comprehensive data base than has over 
existed, pertLnent to one of the City's most precious resoui'ces, 
its recreational beaches and harbors. 

3. "Crisis'* Kids" and Ecology Days - This group of students from 
the Environmental Crisis class at one of the District's schools 
plan, oi^ganize and conduct four or five "Ecology Days" each year. 
"Ecology Day" involves high school kids "taking over" a local 
elemfiitary school for an entire day and conducting (as teams) 
various activities designed to stimulate the environmental 
awareness of the elementary kids who really do look up to them. 
k/i . Huntington Beach Central Park Nature Center - Students were 
instrumental in obtaining and developing 17 Acre Nature Center 
in recently completed Central Park. Completed base line studies 
of flora and fauna native to the Center in Spring of 19714 . 

5» Salton Sea Media Project - Students produced a narrated and. 
scored slide/tape presentation featuring a weekend field trip to 
the Salton Sea for a comprehensive, environmental survey of the 
area. Project numbers 3, it, and 5 received first place, second . 
place and honorable mention (respectively) at the 1973-714 Orange 
County Department of Education Environmental Merit Award cere- 
monies. ' ^ 

6. Local students organized a Students Advisory Group, an aux- 
iliary of the recently formed West Orange County Environmental 
Education Association, a consortium of educational agencies. 

7. Huntington Beach High School Archeological Artifacts and 
Fossil Recovery Team - A team of students lead by a' prominent 
local geologist, active in the recovery of archeological arti- 
facts and endangered fossils threatened by destruction or los:i 
resulting from extensive development and construction in the 
community. 

8. Proposed Community Environmental Education and Urban Inter- 
pretive Program - Proposes a joint powers agreement between the 
City of Huntington Beach and various other agencies including 
the High School Disti'ict for the purpose of i^ncreasing the flow 
of benefits which the public now receives throu{;h the Municipal 1 
Park System.. The High School District's contribition to this 



idea is in the form of a proposal entitled: The Educational 
Implications of the Huntington Beach MunicipaI~Pax^k System* 



Problems encountered durirjg^-the earlier phases of our program 
are finding enthusiastic people to sustain the program who are 
not already involved in other things. As usual, the most com- 
mitted people have many irons in the fire and thus tend to be 
overworked. ' 



Funding for environmental education was and is the major problem, 
although we do manage to get a great deal of mileage out of the 
few dollars we^ve been able to garner. In order to become in- 
volved on tho scale wo would like, much more money is needed. * t 
One approach that may be tried this year would involve students 
as concessionaires in a recreational fisheries venture here in 
the City. We hope that this exercise in free enterprise will 
prove , to be as valuable profit-wise as we hope it will be in- 
structionally. 

Plans for the future involve two more project areas. We hope to 
utilize high school students as "Interpretive Naturalist Interns" 
.and as "Park Rangers" in the Municipal Park System. More par- 
ticularily, 1975 is the target year for the design and construc- 
tion of a "Handicapped Trail" at the Central Park Nature Center. 

On a grander scale, we hope someday to implement the "Mobile 
Environmental Monitoring System," an environmental and instruc- 
tional laboratory on wheels. V/e see this project unit as devel- 
oping in four phases designed to enhance the ability of our 
students to investigate, describe, and develop solutions to both 
local and' more pervasive environmental problems through an ^ex- 
tension of the outre-^ch capability of the Coastline Study al- 
ready mentioned. 



ERIC DOCUMENT: • 

Urban Wild; A Manual for ythe Development, Implementation, and 
Operation of iNature Centers on School Campuses. SE 01b 316 



PR0GRAI4 TITLE: ENVIRONIffiNTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, LOS ANGELES 
SCHOOLS 

DIRECTOR: Grant R. Gary, lOhh N. Hayworth, Los Angeles, Calif or- 
'nia 900^/>. 



ERIC J ^UMEirf: . 

Guide ixji Teacher Inservice in Ekistics. A Study of Man in His 
Environment. SE Old 260 



-James Gilmore 

Project Development Assistant 

Community Science Lab Project Coordinator 




PROGRAM TITLE: MULTI-GRADED SUMMER SCHOOL CONSERVATION PROJECT: 
'll-ll GRADE 



DIRECTOR: R. C, Read, Program Direptor, Sinalda Junior High 
School, Novato Unified School District, 1015 Seventh Street^ 
Novate, California 9h9h7 . 

The program was operational for four years, ending 1971. It 
has not been offered to this community since • 

The staff wrote a 76)age project model for others to follow 
under a grant from theXcalif ornia State Department of Edu- 
cation. \ 

\ ' -R. C. Read 

ERIC DOCUMENT: j ' 

A Multi-Graded Conservation Education Simmer School Model . 

ED 06? 2% 
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PROGRAM' TITLE: EK'/IRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Santa Rosa City Schools, P.'o. Box 9h6, 211 Ridge- 
way Avenue, Santa Rosa, California 9$h02. (707)528-5331 

This program, funded in 1972 under P.L. 91-5l6, has been drop- 
ped due to lack of funds. 

\ ' ^ -Quentin R. Bryan 

Assistant Superintendent 
< for Currisulum 



PROGRAM TITLE: D&VELOPMENT ^OF AN" ENERGY USE/SISTEMS ECOLOGY 
INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL^STUDENTS 

DIRECTOR: William V. Mayer, Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, P.O. Box 930, Boulder, Colorado ^80302. (303)666-6558 ^ 

The purpose of this project is to develop and evaluate curricu- 
lum materials for an instructional module, to be used at the 
high school level, focusing on the application of. selected eco- 
logical concepts and ideas from elementary systems -analysis to 
the investigation of patterns of energy consumption in the local 
community. Two main organizers of ecology, energy flow and 
.materials cycling, will form the central concepts of this module. 
Ideas from elementary systems analysis, coupled to the concepts 
of negative and positive feedback, will provide the vehicle for 
developing a problem-solving model with broad applicability to 
environmental/social problems. 
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The objectives of the program are: 

'1. To -give students experience with a problem-solving model 
through a systematic analysis of energy use in the local com- 
munity that can be applied to understanding and investigating 
environmental problems and weighing alternative solutions there-' 



2. _To develop an understanding that man's use of energy and re- 
sources follows the same basic patterns (and laws) that govern 
the structure and functioning of ecosystems, and that comprehen- 
sion of these basic patterns has^utility in the resolution of 
environmental/social problems, i.e., transfer of ecological con- 
cepts to en\aronmental investigation and decision making. 

3. To investigate patterns of energy consumption at the national 
level. 

li. To serve as a transitional sequence from usual instructional 
materials and jnodes, preparing students to adopt an active in- 
quiry role of study. 



PROGRAM TITLE: THE' CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP OF MAN TO HIS 
ENVIRONMENT - PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 

DIRECTOR: L. L. Livingston, 'Joint School Dis^trict 50, Route 1, 
Box 127, Delta, Colorado 8llil6. (303)87ii-Uii38 

Objectives: Develop instructional materials, media and activi-*- 
ties: 

1. Grades K-6: Designed to idei^ify, distinguish and demon- 
strate the cultural relationshy^etween man and his environ- 
ment over a continuum of time from primitive man to present 
society which will enable the student to describe orally or in 
written form his interpretation of man and his^changing environ- 
ment. 

2. Grades K-6: Designed to identify, _ develop and reinforce 
a positive environmental ethic which results in student demon- 
stration of desired behavioral responses .to simulated and real 
life situations requiring environmental jucigment. 

3. Grades 7-8: Designed to analyze the physical and cultural 
environmental of Delta County as representative of the average 
rural western community through student centered projects where- 
in the students will be able to study and define the basic 
traits common to western rural America. 

1|. Grades 7-8-9: Designed to demonstrate the 'interdependency 
of rural and urban citizenr.y upon one another as related to their 
respective environments wherein the students will compare the 
interchange of the contributions between Delta County (rural) 
'and Denver (urban) environment. 



of. 



Program is currently in initial stages. 



-Faith Hickman 
Staff Consultant 
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5* Grades 10-11-12: Designed to enable the student to identify 
current environment problems in Delta County through field trips 
and meetings with local, stdte and federal agencies; and to. work 
toward the ultimate solution of these problems through the study ^ 
of approved environmental procedures and practices and the construc- 
tion of an environmental-action plan wherein major environmental 
problems are documented and possibl-^i solutions offered. 



Project History: 

1. Principal originator: Mr. Harry Anderson^ Vocational Direc- 
tor. 

2. Date and place of initation: September 1, 1971 - Joint 
School District No. ?0. Funded - ESEA Title III three years. 

3. Overall project purpose: To show in perspective continuity 
the effect of man^s culture on his environment and how man has ad- 
justed to and utilized his environment to achieve his present 

day sophistication to the exculsion of proper environmental plan- 
ning and control; and/jhow man might best make use of his en- 
vironment in the futur/. 



Project Summary: 

1. Development of a community advisory council organized into 
working committees, made up of individual citizens, students, 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation, County Planning Commission 
and municipal representatives. 

2. Development of a core of twelve project teachers and two 
principals representing eight different schools, eighth 
grade level?, actively involved in instructional development 
and school and community activities. 

3* *'The construction of instructional, media and activities for 
all grade levels. 

li. Development of four outdoor areas to be used for instruc- 
tional activities. 

5. Development of a portable (D.C.) weather station capable of 
'monitoring and recording wind speed and direction, air tempera- 
ture, ground temperature, humidity, rainfall and water pH on a' 
clock timed schedule. 

6. development of an environmental simulation chamber. 

7. Development of Environmental Studies Invitational Fair. 

8. Program teacher selected "National Environmental Conserva- 
*tion Teacher of the Year". 

Materials: 

1. K-6: Eight media and instructional units developed around 
basic major stages of the cultural relationship between man and 
his environment - Grades 3-6. 

2. Development of a total of l8 problem solving instructional 
units simulating environmental situations which require an ethi- 
cal decision as part of the solution - Grades 1-6. 

3. Development of a nine week study {kS hours) in Colorado 
History designed to analyze the physical and cultural environ- 
ment of Delta County, and to demonstrate the inter-dependency 
of rural and urban citizenry upon one another as related to 
their respective environment. 
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Materials Implementation: * 

1. Number of schools now using entire set of materials: 2. 

2. Number of teachers having adopted all of the project mater- 
ials: 7. 

3. Number of teachers using some of the project materials: 2h* 
Total number of students using project materials: U30. 
Names andl locations of schools whei^e the program materials 

are being used: 

a. Paonia Elementary, School, Paonia, J3olorado 8lh28 

b. Hotchkiss Elementary School, Hotchkiss, Colorado 8lUl9 

c. Hotchkiss High School, Hotchkiss, Colorado 8liil9 

d. Cedaredge Elementary School, Cedaredge, Colorado 8lUl3 

-L. L. Livingston 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROGRAM IN CONSERVATION, COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ' • ^ . 

DIRECTOR: George A. Ek,. Jr., Conservation Programs^^olorado 
Department of E<^ucation, State Office Building, 201 E. Colfax, 
Denver, Colorado, 80203* (303)892-2212 

The conservation program is part of the interconnecting relation- 
ship between air, water, soil, and energy - the total environ- 
ment as affected by man's actions. The goal is to help learners 
discover what effect their -decisiens and actions have upon others 
and themselves, and to develop a sense of responsibility for 
living things that are dependent upon mankind for' survival. 

Wildlife and the soils that nurture their habitats are examples 
of renewable natural resources that man can save. The challenge 
is to learn how to conserve our diminishing mineral and energy 
reserves without spoiling our air and water nor sacrificing our 
soils and wildlife. By careful decision making and long range 
plannjjig, adverse impact can be minimized in order that our legacy 
of North America's natural beauty can be passed on to future 
generations . 

The conservation program is as varied and challenging as our en- 
vironment - *as global as our Earth, as fascinating, as a humming 
bird, and as complex as a single human being. Conservation edu- 
cation seeks bo wed viable learning processes to achievements 
and excellence in. knowledge, attitude, and behavior through co- 
operative efforts between schools and colleges in both pre- 
service and in-service. Activities related to outdoor education 
foster development of motor skills and lifetime sports, and are 
linked to a vocational and career fields. Work-earn-learn oppor- 
tunities arc assisted through conservation youth programs spon- 
sored by other federal and state agencies and organizations. Dis- 
semination of conservation ini'ormati,on to schools is a vital, 
joint inter-Department of Education effort with the Colorado Divi- 
sion of Wildlife and Keep Colorado Beautiful. 
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Tlie promotion of pilot programs is closely linked to the accounta- 
bility process. The administration of grants to school districts 
and scholarships for, students and teachers is dependent upon the 
support of many public and private groups, particularly the U.S. 
Department of Education, Colorado Soil Conservation^ Districts, ' 
the Garden Clubs of Colorado, and the Izaac Walton Leagues. 

State and federal agency liaison and cooperation are basic to the 
program, for conservation and environmental education extends far 
beyond the school fence line and presently also involves commerce 
and industry. The Department of Education program is jointly ad- 
ministered and financed by the Colorado Division of Wildlife. 

-G. A. Ek, Jr. 



PROGRAM TITLE: NORIHERN COLORADO OUTDOOR NATURE CENTER PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Howard C. Bruner, 1300 lount. Fort. Collins, Colorado 
80521. 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Northern Colorado Outdoor Nature Center Project, Poudre School 
District R-1, Fort Collins, Colorado > .-^ Final Report. ED 077 610 



PROGRAM TITLE: ROARING FORK OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Roger Za'strow, Roaring Fork School District RE-1, 
Box 820, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 8I6OI. 

The main objective of our program is to give to the student a"* 
basic understanding of his environment, its complexity, its 
beauty and his effect upon it. It is hoped that at the end of 
his environmental education experience he will develop a per- 
sonal environmental ethic which will be both beneficial to him- 
self arid the environment. 

This is the first year for the Roaring Fork School District 'to 
have a full time environmental resource teacher. Presently we 
are offering an eight day environmental progra^n at the 6th grade 
level. The program includes the following units: environ- 
mental awareness; plant ecology; animal ecology; weather; soil- 
ecology, map and compass instruction; fresh watfer biology; 
astronomy; and geology. 

The student spends two additional days hiking in the Rocky ^ 
Mountain \\i^h Cduntry applying the knowledge ho hns loarnod h\ 
the units mentioned above. 



ERJC , 
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The majority of these units were developed from Bureau of Land 
Management's " All Around ^ou "^ environmental study guide, 
and the Forest Secrvice's " Environmental Education ", for teachers 
arid resource .people . 

The main modification is that of more indi vidua VSttri^t acti^v- 
ities* All guides are developed along the Forest Service "task 
concept". ^ 

Future plans include developing a three=^3ay- 8th grade environ- 
mental education experience. This will be developed around a 
"Human Ecolbgy Theme". \ 

/ -R. Zastrow 



PROGRAM TITLE : EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL 

DIRECTORS: Alice Spengler and Virginia Way, 7200 North L<i)well 
Blvd., VJestminster, Colorado ^ 80030.^ (303)l|28-35ll Ext.. 35 

Rationale: 

This 'project is directed toward the students, the teachers, '•the 
parents, and the community of School District No. 50. It comes 
at a time when there is great interest in relating creatively to 
our technological concerns of the Seventies. We hope the project 
idea will^be an inspiration to other school communities 'in Colo- 
rado as well as the nation. 

Educational Objectives: 

1. Create ii. learners an understanding of man's interdependence 
with has environment: his physical, biological, ecological, 
social, and cultural interrelationships. . 

2. Examine some basic attitudes about our, and others, values 
towards the above interrelationships.. 

3. Investigate local, regional, national, arid global levels of 
environmental values conflicts, seeking conflict resolution. 

li. Provide valid curriculum materials and resources so that as 
many students as possible can experience instruction in environ- 
mental Qontrol according to their levels of individual learning 
and cpncepodalizatiqn. 

5. Stimulate learners through action-centered programs to be 
aware of how to actively participate to develop programs con- 
sistent with their values and levels of environment commitment. 

General Goals: ^ 

1. To enrich District commitments to Environmental Education 
Programs K-12. 

2. To provide an Environmental Education Center to help to moti- 
vate K-12 learners, with emphasis for this project on K-6 learners, 
to be enthusiastic and mterested enough to better understand and 
be sensitive to environmental issues:^ a Center capable of pro- 
viding access to information, agencies, organizations, and other 
resources that will assist learners with the goal cited above. 



3. To develop and refine with alternative teaching strategies 
those concepts that synthesize for the learner behavioral out- 
comes that are identified and measureable at the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domains. 

U. To operate in-service training sessions to help teachers 
utilize resources. To assist teachers to coordinate the com- 
ponents on tHe mobile satellite into a unified learning exper- 
ience for students. 

^. To provide units in the activity orientated "hands on" mode. 

6. To provide unique opportunities to promote environmental 
awareness in the total community. 

7. To utilize tjie multimedia systems approach for the inquiry 
learning method. 

8. To 'provide a mode of field testing the curriculum components. 
Specific Objectives: 

1. To provide a curriculum design of environmental studies 
developed in scope and sequence which will provide a background of 
basic a^/v'areness of the symbiotic relationship of all living sys- 
tems, their interdependence and of man's interaction with various 
cultural and technological settings at the local, regional, 
national, and global levels. 

2. To promote the development of values and attitudes towards 
these problems and provide action-centered -programs ,of a wide 
range and variety such as: field trips, creation of outdoor 
trails, etc. 

Problems and Solutions: 

Major problem is the threat of "change" itself. We have tried to 
approach the problem in a low key, facilitating mode. ~ "Need 
help?, just ask". 

Successes: 

1. Increased and expanded interest in projects at the school 
level. 

2. Expansion of Resident Program from three to nine schools in 
one year . 

3» Increased and continued use of project materials, 
ii. Evidence of program "design" at the school level. 

Plans for the Future: 

1. Continued support upon req^uest from schools. 

2. Continued evaluation of materials. 

3. Develop resource file of local projects for reference as they 
are produced and refined. 

h* Continued acquisition of newly developed materials as thQy be- 
came available and are recommended by our teachers, students, and 
staff. 

Evaluation: 

The project is being evaluated by the method specified in the pro- 
ject, (See Education for Survival ). 

-V, Way 
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ERIC DOCUMENT: ' < ' " * / 

Education for Survival > A Project Under Title II Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1/63 for Fiscal Year r;73/ School 
Year 19'D-lh. ED 0^3 2y(J 



PROGRAM -TITLE: PROJECT LIFE 

DIRECTOR:— Dr. Bette J. DelGiorno, Fairfield Public Schools, 
2lii Main Stvee^t, Southport, P.O. Box 220, Fairfield, Connecticut 
06ii30. (203)255"Oii21 ' Ext. '2h$ 

Our project was not funded. However, we do have an Environ- 
mental Educatior}, program: Environmental Awareness Program, 
Grades K-2rRiver Laboratory Study.> Grades 3-6; Oceanography, 
Grande 6j Man and His Biosphere, Grade 8; Environmental Studies, 
a semester course in high school. ^ 

Presently, we are still working on the School Yard Laboratory 
program in grades K-6. 

-B. DelGiorno 

' 1 . ^ • 



PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT OCEANOLOGY 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Howard M. Weiss, Project Oceanolog'y, Avery 
Point, Groton, Connecticut 063i|0.' (203)i|li5-';007 

Objectives: 

Project Oceanology is a fnarine education center eriabling junior 
^and senior high school students, to learn about their inter- 
relationships vath the ocean through direct on-the-water ex- 
periences. Project Oceanology has a fully equipped fifth foot 
research vessel, the "Enviro-Lab" and a waterfront laboratory, 
including a running sea water system and instruments to measure 
water quality, at the Marine Sciences Institute at the Uriiver*- ^ 
sity of Connecticut. The Project is operated year round by a • 
consortiilm of fourteen public and private school systems located 
throughout Connecticut. 

Students participate in Project Oceanology as a part of their 
regular science and social studies classes. The objective of 
the program is to develop a general appreciation for the ways 
in which man uses and abuses this important environment. 

Intensive teacher training and coimnunity education programs 
are also conducted by Project Oceanology, including a unique 
Masters in Marine Environmental Education coui^se^ of study 
accredited through Eastern Connecticut State College.. 
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History: 

Local school systems first developed the concept of the Project 
in 1969 as a result of the central importance of Long Island, 
Sound to the ec<jhomy of the region. A $59,000 gvant from Title 
III of ESEA in 1972 provided the seed money to initiate the pro- 
gram and the 50 /oot research ..vessel was obtained through the 
Federal Surplus program. Continuation grants from Title III, ' 
an NSF teacher training gi'ant, and considerable support from 
local industries and businesses have enabled the Project to* 
continue and grow. Over 10,000 students have studied Long Is- 
land Sound since the Project became operational in April 1973- 

Activities: 

Our activities include (l) school year on-the-water programs 
for students as a part of regular course work, (2) school year 
^courses for teachers emphasizing laljoratory techniques in marine 
studies, (3) community education programs for adult groups, 
(i4) curriculum development including filmstrips, etc., (5) 
special summer programs for students including intensive in- 
vestigations of problems in the local marine, environment, 
(6) summer institute for teachers emphasizing field work. 



DIRECTOR: Juan A. Sai>chez Jr., 269 Oak Grove Street, Manchester, 
Conne6ticut O6OI1O. (203)6ii6"5851i Ext. 1|75 



1. To stress and restress repeated exposure to the environment 
from all points of view using an interdisciplinary approach. 

2. To provide teachers (and therefore their 'students) with mater- 
ials and experiences that will enable them to feel comfortable in 
an outdoor environment. 

3. Target population: 11,000-12,000, 

I4. Activities: Workshops; field trips; class visits j' demonstration 
lessons 3 use of school grounds ^ nature trails, how to use. and con- 
struct. 

History: The Center for Environmental Education was started in 
1968 with Title III funds as Project Outdoors. Today the services 
of the center are supported during^ the schooj. year by the Manches- 
ter Board of Education, and a summer program is sponsored by the 
Lutz Jr.* Museam in Manchester. 

The Center is located on $3 acres of town-owned land that includes 
a six-acre pond, a stream, several springs, a covered brid/.^e, 
woods trails, and a well equipped classroom and adnlinistration # 
^building.' 



-H. M. Weiss* 



PROGRAM TITLE: CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



Objectives: 
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The Center provides a wide variety of environmental educational 
services to tihe Manchester schools and thi*ee other districts that 
purchase their services* 

Present activities include: 

1. Working with students. Students comp to the Center for site 
for *'hands on" activities such 'as taking water samples, testing 
the pH of the soil, taking soil temneroture, measuring the noight 
of irees, smelling and tasting certain wild plants, conducting 
population studies in the woods, and observing the local plants and 
aaLmals. The classroom buildin-j is also used for ^?xperiments, 
showing films, listening to lectures given by experts and other 
resource persons, as an environmental library. 

In addition, to this on-site work, the staff makes vxsits to the 
participating schools. All grades K-12, are eligible to use the 
Center *s Suaff and materials. Often, the school visits include 
outdoor work on the grounds of the school. 

2. Working with teachers. Tepcher training is an essential ele- 
ment of the Center *s services. As consultants to nil teachers in 
all disciplines, the staff of the center helps toachors develop 
specific units, indi^n.dual 'lessons, ax.d entire curricula. In 
addition, camping trips (long tern) for teachers c»rd students 
are held. 

3. Instructional Kits. The staff at the Center have created six 
instructional kits in the areas of Earth Science, Birds, Forest 
Communrty, Insects and Alli3s, Plan-os, and Pond Community. These 
kits include: transparencies, ^ilmstrips, study prints, models, 
paperback resource books, magnifying glasses, wall charts, lab 
equipment, movr^ed specimens, lesson pla i.s and suggested activities 
li. Teacher's Guides for Environmental Education, a series of five 
separate booklets hav^ Hecu prf^-^ared to provide background mater- 
ial, lesson plans, experljnents, and activities for teacher-student 
use. Subject areas include: plants^ animals; pliysical science; 
comiiiunities ; man in nture. 

5. Lendi.ng Library. The Center also serves as 'a small lending 
library for books dealing with environmental stUdiee. Visual 
cids, minoographod materials, and models may al^'so be borrowed by 
students and teachers. 

6. Bi-monthly Newsletter. The Center distributes a bi-monthly 
newsletter (Voice of the Turtle) to teachers which includes 
philosophical p;uidance as well as suggested ^^tivities. 

' / ' 

Oi^r main prob\im is' th^ lack of funds to expand the program. 

Future plans are to expdnd the staff and to involve the public 
more in the program. 

-Mario 3. Nowton 
Teacher 



PROGSAr TITLE: ROUND MEADOT OUTDOOR LABORATORY SCHOOL 



DIRECTOR: Mrs. Lucille M. Leisner, Coordinator, D.C. Public 
Schools DeparUaent of Science, Room 900, l4l5-12th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 2000U. (202)737-0980 

Eight sixth grade classes per wsek from the Public Elementary 
Schools of the District of Columbia attend the Round Meadow 
Environmental Laboratory School and participate in a program 
that is based on individualized and small group instruction in 
c.ivironmental education activities. The results of this program 
have' been most positive* A visit to the laboratory school shows 
tha-*-. there is a greater degree of interest and participation by 
students in activities there than in their regular classroom. 

Camp Round Meadow, a former Job Corps Center, is located in 
Catoctin Nation Park, Thurmont, Maryland. 

The camp covers a side expanse of wooded area and includes 
several streams which are used for study purposes. There are 
remains of charcoal furnances and stills which were used years 
ago when the area was farm and cattle land* 

The history of the land is an environmehtal lesson in itself; 
man cut all the trees for charcoal and exhausted the soil with 
poor farming practices to the extent that it could no longer 
support him. The Federal Government then bought the land and 
set it aside as a park about forty years ago. 

Because of its recent function as a Job Corps Center, the camp 
is ideally suited for year round school use. It is winterized 
and has the following facilities: donnitories, classrooms, 
kitchen and mess hall, gymnasium, outdoor swimming pool, tennis 
courts, lodging for the portion of the staff which does not live 
with the students and a craft center. 

The National Park Service, which cooperates in the program, con- 
tributes the following to the laboratory school: 
1» Free use of the physical plant. 

2. Maintenance supplies (toilet tissue, cleaning supplies, etc.) 
3* Kitchen equipment and its maintenance, 
li. Blanket and linen replacement. 
^» Trash and garbage collection. 

6. A Camp Director (to oversee park facilities - no responsi- 
bility for operation of school program). 
7» Inter-camp transportation, if necessary. 

-Lucille Leisner 
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PROGRAM TITLE: FOXFIPJE LEARIHNG CONCEPT - ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMPONENT 

DIRECTOR: Murray ^i. Durst, Executive Vice President, Institu- 
tional Dc^'i^lopment and Economic Affairs Service, Inc. (IDEAS), 
1785 Massachur^etts Avenue, N.V/., Suite 101, VJashington, D.C. 
20036* (202)a33-90a5 

Objective: To develop an environmental issues component for 
implementation within Foxfire Learning Concept projects at high 
schools throughout the U.S. Purpose is to use processes of 
interviewing, photography, writing and publication from original" 
sources at th) community level toward questions of environmental 
preservation and restoration. 

History: Fo::fire originated as an .inquiry into local f olklif e 
by high schocl students at Rabun Gap, Georgia, in the Southern 
Appalachianj, Iciding to the quarterly publication of Foxfire 
magazine and subsequently to The Foxfire Book and Foxfire 2 > 
Extensions fron the original Foxfire project have been estab- 
lished in more than a dozen schools from Maine to Ala'ska, North 
Carolina to Texac. These projecto lead secondary schools t6 re- 
discover their own immediate cultural roots through the recording 
of folklife as remembered and practiced by the oldest generation 
in their communities. As a matter of course, the studenta* 
own discoveries seri^itize them to rapidly charging quality in 
the human experience. 

Inevitably, Foxfire participants begin to come to grips with the 
forces which lead to change - for better and ill - within their 
communities, especially those forces which severly threaten long 
held human values ^iniquely associated with the character of the 
land. Dii'ect interest in environmental concerns is a natural and 
logical outgrowth of the Foxfire Learning Concept experience. « 

The environmental component, developed under a 1973-7h OEE grant, 
is intended to guide Foxfire projects to address envirpnmental 
issues as a regular pari; of their learning and publications pro- 
cess. As such, it will be incorporated into future Foxfire pro- 
jects developed by IDEAS and will lead *Jome to take on an envii on- 
mental focus at thp outset. j 

Present environmental activities: 

Thn environmental component developed by thi^pr^oject is being in- 
corporated in the toichor and student oriented' instructional 
m-iiterials pjblijh'.d tvr^ JDFAS for use in foxfire Learning Concept 
programs. Tho::o rvilen-Jin are planned for immodiato uiie in up 
to tWf-»lvo !)''W F<>xrir*- nrv\)ects now J^^in^; formgd* in Iliwali, 
Colorado, A l iwlri, . Uorlh Oarolin;i 'm<l ihc U.lj. Vir^^Ln Icdanas. 
When publi:iho<l La i'lnil Torn, thuy will In*, made available for 
.distribution lo individ'Uil ochoola, teachers and students, 

A Foxfire project in the U.S. Virgin Islands, to be known as 
All-Ah-Wee,' was bogiui in the s>ju*jner of 197U, involving student's 



from eight schools on three islands in cooperation with the Is- 
land Resources Foundation. This project is plaxined to focus on 
.environmental issues from its inception. It will lead €0 a stu- 
dent produced quarterly publication marketed within the Virgin 
Islands and to tourists and thus should have significant public 
impact for environmental awareness. Initially, some* two thou- 
sand copies of each All-Ah-Wee issue will be printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Some environmental articles, i.e., the "Deli ve^rance" piece 
appearing in the Winter 1973 issue of Foxfire , are being printed 
separately for dissemina,tion in schools and am'^ng the public in 
order to multiply their readership. 

Problems encountered: The principal problem faced was to build 
an environmental inquiry which flowed naturally out of the basic 
Foxfire context: the discovery and recording of an indigenous 
folk culture and heritage^ It had to be within the manageable 
range of secondary student research and should not require a 
major "crisis" issue. 

Ultimately, the model was found in the form of a defined area 
study, beginning with interviews of original landowners and 
following through to forces influencing land transfers and pro- 
jected utilization. The model was found in what is known as the 
"Betty's Creek article" for Foxfire. Actually the "article" be- 
came so inclusive that ifc will appear as a special issue of the 
Foxfire magazine in the fall of 197)4. "Betty* s Creek" gave us 
the total context story we sought, beginning with the human ex- 
perience as recalled and lived by the oldest generation and up- 
dated to issues of drastic, current change resulting from pre- 
sent day pressures for development and resources exploitation. 

Future plans: To incorporate an environmental component in most 
Foxfire Learning Concept adaptations and to encourage some to 
take on an environmental focus fran their inception. 

Published materials: Publication is inherent to the Foxfire 
Learning Concept; thus, environmental articles will occur 
from time to time in the future. Currently available are the 
following : 

1. "...Deliverance will come,!' Foxfire ,, Winter 1973. Reprints 
available through JDEiXS or Foxfira, Rabun Gap, Georgia 30^68. 

2. ilaccbamge . Summer 197ii^ an IDEAS publication, Cor informational 
exdhango among Foxfire projects. Lead article discussei; en- 
vironmental subjects, describing the environment conponent within 
Foxfire and plans for All-Ah-V/ce in the Virgin Islands. ^Reprints 
available through LDFilAS. 

3t f Fo2^fire, Winter 1973,' Magazine included editorial by Eliot 
Wigginton titled "From the Land of Niae-Fin^wod People" din- 
oufssing wliy enviroiuaentai subjects arc uiiportruit. 
li.' Moments , JDl-IAS 19 Yh. A discus^jxon uf tho loarning procesa of 
Foxfire by Eliot Wigginton, including environmental subjects. 



-M. E. Durst 
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PROGRAM TITLE: PRESIDENT'S ENVIPCNMENTAL MERIT AWARDS PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Joan Donnolly^ i^Ol M Street, S.W./Room 309, West 
Tower, Washington, D.C. 20h60. , (202)755-01496 

A. OBJECTIVES 

1. To recognize, reward and encourage environmental activities 
by American youth. 

2. To create awareness of environmental problems. 

3. To serve as a clearinghouse for pertinent environmental -^ 
education materials. 

To serve as a personal 'Thank You' from the President to 
' young en viruiif'-nta lists. 

B. HISTORY 

1. Created by Executive Order of the President on October 25 ^ 
1971 (for high schools only). 

2. Administrator Ruckelshaus announces expansion to inclutie 
summer camps on March 10, 1972. 

3« First awards ceremony held in \tote House Rose Garden on 
April 19, 1972 with Ruckelshaus and Mrs. Julie Eisenhower. 
U. Mrs. Eisenhower announces expansion to include elementary 
and junior high schools- on April 19, 1972. 

C. STRUCIURE ^ 

1. Administered by EPA. 

2. Adult supervisor (teacher, camp counselor, etc.) must 
sponsor young people (stu(ients, campers, etc.). 

3» Local awards panel selected by each group and rept*esenting 
a cross-section of the community and school evaluates the pro- 
jects and student participation. Its decision is submitted to 
Washington; no further evaluation is made at the national level, 
ll. Certificates, with Presidential seal and signature, of . 
merit, or excellence for superior work, are awarded. 
5. Ca'mpers receive embroidered patches instead of certificates. 

D. PROJECT AREAS 

1. Environmental education 

a. Science classes: surv.-^ys anci reports 

b. Geology: erosion studies, etc. > 

c. Social studies: life s+.yles a>nd social impact 

d. Economics* financial impact oi" ecology 

8. Drama and English: written and oral presentations 

2. Community '^services - recycling, beautif ication, etc. 

3. Environmental awareness - articles, posters, etc. 

U. Public affairs - presentations to government agencies, etc. 

E. EXAI4PLE5 OF PROJECTS 

1. Water sampling and analysis * 

2. Time lapse photographic study of traffic patterns • - 

-J. Donnelly 
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PROGRAM TITLE? INTERDISCIPLINARY ENVIRONMENTAL LEARNING AREA 
PO|i FLORIDA ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



DIRECTCR: Darryl Taylor, Principal, General Deliveryj Clarks- 
ville, Florida 32ii30. (90li) 762-3329 

A, Objectives; 

1. Develop, field test, and evaluate ten interdisciplinary 
ESA units 

2. Train 50+ middle school students to 'teach elementary 
school students at least two ESA units. 

3. Provide a model ESA for surrounding school districts. 

U.^ Further develop teaching sites on the ESA emphasizing the 
unique social snd natural history of the area* , • 

5- Develop a* slide-tape program that will explain the his- 
tory and be taught there. • 

6, Submit a final project report to the Bureau of Environ- 
mental 'Education by June 1, 197i|. 

B. History of^ Program: 

. The idea for the development of an environmental studies area 
at Carr School was that of our junior high science teacher^ 



We'have a natural setting for such^ a development on our forty 
acre cafapus located in a- sparsely populated rural area. We 
^,ve swampland, timberland, oak ridges, springs, etc. on our 
campus . 

^We started three years ago with no money and a lot of work 
•from stude.its, the science teacher, and me, ' We cleared trash 
dumps, cut brush, dammed a small stream to make a pond for 
fish, turtles, and an alligator, built a log cabin, "and 
opened a path through a titi swamp. Our nature trail is 
approxiinately 3/k of a mile in length. The Florida Forest 
Service, Game Commission, Soil Conservation Service, h-H 
Club, and several local citizens have been very helpful in 
developing this project to the point it now has reached. 

We used some funds from the general school account th build a 
pen for deer land to fence the pond we had built. After state 
funds became available last year, we received $2^00 which has 
been very helpful in enlarging and fencing our pond. V/e 
built walkway^ over, two small streams, filled an open garbage 
pit on the campus, hired a consultant to help us write ^a 
guidebook for visitors to the campus, and to help us write the 
mini-lessons to be taught to other students by our junior high 
students . 

C, Current Activities: ^ 

We are presently continuing the physical preparation of our 
ESA. The primary emphasis this year will be the improvement 
of our animal confinement area. The Soil Conservation Ser- < 
vice is taking a big interest in our project and has dis- 
seminated .our handbook throughout their offioes in the state. 
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At least two neighboring districts have visited our site 
to get ideas for developing an ESA of their own. Others 
have talked with me on several occasions about our project. 

Stucients from our county have visited the project as well 
as a group from a neighboring county, I4any adults in the 
coijunty visit the animal area and walk the nature- trail on 
weekends. We have not really invited visitors yet, but plan 
to do so beginning this spring. • 

We are presently preparing additional mini-lessons on nature 
conservation, local history, art, etc. to be taught by' our 
junior high students at various teachiing stations along the 
naturae trail. We did some of this with both adults and stu- 
dents at the end. of last term. 

Problems Encountered and Solutions: 

We have not run into any particular problems other than 
finding time to supervise the student work 'force since most 
of the work has been done by students. The science teacher 
and I have helped do most of the supervision along with the 
P.E. teacher on several occasions. Almost all of our stu- - 
dents were eager to help and ge^ing them organized into 
working units to provide for safety and constructive work 
has been a problem. Much counseling plus using dependable 
student leaders' as "foremen" of work details helped a great 
deal. We stayed after school with student volunteers so we 
could work with and closely supervise work thot could not 
be done entirely by students. We also had some volunteer 
ass-istance from a few men in the community. 

Future Plans: " , 

As previously stated, we hope to complete the physical 
development of our ESA to the point that we can invite all 
interested schools to come for a ^ided tour and instruc- 
tion by our students. We plan to write at least six new 
mini-lessons to be taught by our students to other students 
visiting the ESA. . 

We plan to continually search for new ideas to improve what 
we have, and add to it each year. We find that students come 
up with some very good suggestions when encouraged and given 
the opportunity. We don^t anticipate that our project will 
ever be "completed", but look upon it as an^pn-going thing 
that will be of interest to future students as it has been 
to thosi2 who have already left Carr Elementary and Junior 
High School, and are now attending senior high. 

We plan to complete the slide-tape presentation mentioned 
in the project sometimtJ during this school tern. 



-D. Taylor 



PROGRAM TITLE: EXPERIENCE IN LIVING AND LEARNING 

DIRECTOR: GLenney B, Bortner, Supervising Principal, Wakulla 
County Schools, P.O. Box 98, Crawf ordville, Florida 32327. 
(90li)926-3806 

Objectives: To familiarize the student with the following: 

1. To develop in the individual child an appreciation and 
pride for and familiarization with, the various types of plant' 
and animal life found in the big bend of Florida, 

2. To provide an outdoor laboratory, easily accessible to the 
school, which will contain those components necessary for suc- 
cess. 

3» Fuse environmental education into total scope and sequence 
of Wakulla County School curriculum. 

h* Create observable^ changes in student and comipunity atti- 
tude, awareness and behavior. 

Environmental Activities: 

1. To provide a nature trail facility adjacent to the school 
campus, thereby eliminating the necessity for transportation 
for field trips for environmental study. 

2. To write student learnipg curriculum which will be appro- 
priate for our geographic area (both individual and group type 
experiences) • 

3* To hold any in-service programs necessary to orientate 
teachers in the preparation of materials and particular' teach- 
ing techniques appropriate for this type of study. 
hf To solicit the aid and Contributions of other professionals 
who are in fields related to environmental education. 

To utilize community resource persons or organizations to 
provide information relative to their vocational experience. 

6. This district project will serve a§^ pilot program to be 
included in our comprehensive plan. 

7. Target population is as follows: Students Teachers 
, a, in creating the project 36? 1$ 

b. as recipients of the project 2000 11$ 

8. Requests for further funding to be made during the next 
three years are as follows: 

Fiscal Year Estimated Amount 

197ii-75 $ii,930.00 

1975- 76 $5,000.00 

1976- 77 $5,000.00 ' 

History: 

1. Since I969, students in the Wakulla .School District at some 
time during the school year, have been involv<id, in a limited 
way, in learning experiences centered around ecology.. This 
model project as written into the comprohonjivo plan will offer 
a more realistic approach toward the devolopmont of an inter- 
disciplinary curriculuiri in our regular school progrvim, 

2. Developed materials and processes arc incorporated into the 
school curriculum to be continued as courses of study and/or 
fused into existing prograios. 
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Present activities include the writing of learning packets of 
appropriate level and suitable interest to meet the needs of 
the individual student. ^ 



These imits are field tested by the teachers and class develops 
ing them in^a learning situation after which they are shared 
with other groups to further test their effectiveness as a 
learning tool. As these materials are tested in the class- 
room, improvement will be made in content with special emphasis 
given to include those materials of interest to the student. 

Problems: Mini -grant funds insufficient to complete nature 
trails with learning stations at appropriate locations and to 
purchase suitable materials for field study in plant and ani- 
mal life. 

Future Plans: 

1. Thi^ program will be available to all students and teachers 
in the district. 

2. Increase community involvement in school problems. - 

3. -This will serve as a model project to other Florida schools 
who want to set up their own environmental study area. 

It will provide all teachers in the country, ^or in Florida, 
interdisciplinary ciu^riculum materials to utilise in their 
progi;am where jieeded. r 

5. Provide district wide in-service for all teachers. 
\6. Student-teacher-community involvement in problem solving 
approaches to education, 

7. Possible community action towards solution of envlron- 
meqtal problems. 



Publications: Learning packets developed to date by the Sop- 
choppy Elementary School are as follows: 

1. Food Chains. 

2. Shapes and Textures. 

3. What is Water Pollution? 
U. Are all Leaves Alike? 

Project Earth. 

6. Sounds • 

7. Wants and Needs. 

8. Autumn Colors and How They Are Formed. 

9. Populations. 

10. A Sight, Sound, Smell, and Experience. 

11. Let^s Take a Careful Look. 

12. Water Pollution. 

13. Becoming a Tree. o» 
ill. Things That Look Different. 

1^. A G E. 

l6. Ant Colonies. 

17* How Fast Can All Ants Run? 

18. Tracking Ants. 

19* Ant Food. 

20. Miniature Worlds. 

21. Favorite Things. 

22. Change. . . ^^^^ 



Procedures for Evaluation: 

1. After having had experiences in field laboratory study, 
the child. will be able to identify at least the common types 
of plant .and. animal life.. 

2. On site visitation of laboratory for observable changes in 
attitudes, awareness and behavior. 

3. The number of persons involved' and the degree (activities) 
of involvement* 

-G. B. Bonner 



PROGRAM TITLE: INTERDISCIPLINARY ENVXRONMENlTAL EDUCATION K-12 

DIRECTOR: John Arena, 3600 S. W. ^College Avenue, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida 3331ii. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

!• Guidelines for Curriculujn Development and Environmental 
Education K-12. Part I, Concept s, Ideas, Objectives and Prin- 
ciples , go 060 325 

2* Eckv Says, "Brush Up On Your Ecology ." ED 08^ 223 
3. ^ Most Important Friend . ED Ob5 22k 

A Trip to the Water Plant . ED 08^ 22^ 
^* A Teacher's Guide to the Study of Ecological Terms for 
Intermediate and Middle Schools . ,ED 00$ 226 ' 

A Tea cherts Guide to the Study of Water for Primary 
Youngsters , ED 055 22? 
7> The ABC's of V/ater . ED 08^ 228 
8. Water and Something Els e. ED 08^ 229 
9* Coco Nut Meets the Gadget Maker^ Volume I . ED 08^ 230* 



PROCaiAM TITLE: GREENHOUSE . 

V 

DIRECTOR:, Leslie F. Jones, P.O. Box 2l6, Gretna, Florida 
32332. (30^)8^6-^2li9 

A. Objecti,ves: 

1. 'To teach students 'the value and beauty that shrubbery 
adds to a building site. 

2. , To teach carry-over values for later life. 

3« To'develop a good basic knowledge in the areas of: 

a . rooting 

b. transplanting 

c. landscaping 

d. soil composition 
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B« History of Program: 

The State Environmental Program was brought to my attention 
during a meeting held by a district staff member • As a 
direct outcome of the meeting, and with the help of re- 
sources people and my staff, I wrote the Greenhouse Project. 
This project was submitted/to the State Department of Edu- 
cation Environmental Educati^on Program. The total program 
* was only partially funded. Consequently the project is 
not is operation oat present. The project has been resub- 
mitted to the State Department of Education for full fund- 
ing vith a few modifications. 

Our project is not in operation. Only 17% of the total 
money needed has been allocated* 

Future Plans: 

The Greenhouse Project will.be a continuous program* The , 
extent of involvement will be determined by the amount of 
success the previous year. V/e hope to involve the commun- ; 
ity and instill a pride for their community environment. 

-L. F. Jones 



PROGRAM TITLE: ESTUARINE ECOLOGY - A FIELD ^ TRIP GUIDE - THIRD 
EDITION 

DIRECTOR: John H. Hv^adlee, Coordinator, Environmental Education, 
Citrus County Schools, 1^0? West Main., Inverness, Florida 326^0. 
(90li)726-2li90 

I. Objective: 

'fo provide middle school students visiting the Marine Science 
Station at Crystal River ^ Florida, with a handbook of on- 
site activities and a simple identification guide. 

U. History of program: I . ' 

In 1967, this writer presented the need for a student hand- 
book-field guide to the director of t|he Marine Science Sta- • 
tion during a teacher workshop at the station. In 1970-72, 
this writer and personnel at the stapion further discussed 
the increasingly pressing need for a 'structured middle school 
summer program for the station centering around a student 
handbook-field guide, but no one found time to develop the 
item. ,In the spring of 1972, this writer developed and pro- 
duced (in rough draft form) enough copies of the first edi- 
tion for use^ by the middle school students attending the 
station that summer. After using the first edition, the 
station personnel were, even more impressed with the need 
and contributed materials for the production -of the second 
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edition (also in rou^h draft form) for the students attend- 
ing during the summer of 1973 • This writeij used some of 
their -Illustrations^ at this time", to develop ah attractive 
cover for the books. Due to several requests for copies 
of the guide and the use of the guide in a local high school 
science course, l^his writer submitted a project proposal to 
the state and was partially funded for developing a more 
finished third editi*on. 

The first two drafts have considerable errors and several 
gaps. The third edition should, be a more finished product. 

-J. H. Headlee 



o 
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PROGRAM TITLE: GUIDE TO LOCAL FIELD TRIPS, RESOURC^ PEOPLE, 
AND MATERIALS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: John H. 'Headlee, Coordinator, Environmental Education^ 
Citrus County Schools, iSoj West Main, Inverness, Florida 326^0. 
(90li)726-2ii90 

OBJECT'IVE J 

To provide teachers with a list of local field trip possibili- 
ties, local resource people, and local materials available for* 
environmental education. 

HISTORY 

From studying the limited field trip choices macle by teachersC 
and from informal discussions wiijh teachers in the county, a 
critical need for' a wider range of closer options and informa- 
tion about those optio;is became apparent to the author during 
the spring of 1972. After some initial research on some of the 
available options, several of those selected proved to be poor 
for field studies^ therefore, the author, began constructing a ' 
list of resource persons to entirely replace those field' 
trip options. Additional resource people were listed to supple- 
ment, and sometimes to participate in the bettei* field trip 
options. The author then developed a structure environmental 
education concepts and keyed them 'to the field trips and re- ^ 
source .people. A g,..>^.3l set of slides was developed concur- 
rently with the guide. 

NoH, in the fall of 197li, the guide is being .updated and a list 
of local available materials is being added. This step is in 
fulfillment of a state-funded project proposed by the author in 
January 19 7li. ' 

PRESENT ACTIVITIES i ^ \ 

Freseptly, the author is (l) assisting teachers and principals 

In writing environmental education project proposals for their 
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schools, (2) implementing the ecology-oriented life science por- 
tion of the science curriculum improvement study in grades one 
through six, (3) developing and initiating a locally-designed 
coUegeircredit course in ecology for teachers, {k) writing ad- 
diticmal project proposals including one on the development of 
pre-trip slide sets for each major field trip option^and semi- 
programmed imits for student-use on a few selected field studies, 
and supervising the local county use of the Marine Science Sta- 
tion at Crystal River, Florida. 

PROBLEMS" 

Original document does not nearly cover the wide range of 
locally available field trip possibilities • 

SOLUTION • " ^ 

We are still adding to it^, periodically, from teacher sugges- 
tions and additional research. 

-J. H. Headlee 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIIiONMENTAL AWARENESS COOPERATIVE (EAC) 

DIRECTOR: Buren L. Dunavant, Deputy Superintendent, 75 S^j W. 
6th Street, Lake Butler, Florida 3205U. (90U)U96-2260 

Environmental awareness was greatly increased in the high school ^ 
science curriculuk three years ago both in regular subject areas 
and in a slide presentation of local environment by a small 
group of ^twelfth grade students- with special interests in this 
area and in photography. The^ science teaehei^^and the depart- 
ment chairman in particular, as well as selected elementary 
teachers, beg^n attending environmental WQrkshop^ and seminars, 
and reading and writing environmenj^ally related materials. 
Projects were 'wri1iter\ tfor funding the activities and employing , 
teaphers to develop mini-lessons. Selected students partici- 
pated in a STEP (Students Toward Environnrental Participation) 
ponference and later conducl^ed high school, classes for a week 
using proc^^dures they had learned. 

Our present activities include: ^ ^ - 

1. Mini-lessens, which are being field tested in our schools. 
, Copies have been reWested by other school districts • An 

in-service, countyA^ide workshirfp was held to give all 
teachers a "heads-on" introducLion to some of the units. 

2. As planned in our project, high school student helpers 
work with students in grades K-3. 

3. Much, use has been made of a citizens fiommitteo for 
environmental education. In fact the Owen Illinois Company 
loaned their camp site for the in-service workshop. 

Promoting environmental education* is np different from other 
things. Our first problem was selling environmental education 

\ 



to the principals and teachers ♦ The Union County School district 
only has three schools. The Middle School group (grades ii-8) 
did ^ot desire to participate in the Project proposal. This 
problem has been resolved and the Middle * School,, under a new 
a^^ministration, is anxious to involve his teachers. 

Problem number two: our proposal to the state was only partially 
funded due to the la ckfof available funds. New proposals are 
being submitted to the state this year and due to additional 
funding, by the State Legislature we antibipate having adequate 
funds to complete our objectives • 

A third problem is time. Teachers are over-burdened and to add 
anything new is a task. We can report, however, that progress 
.•^has been made and interest is catching on. 

As mentioned above, new^ proposals have been made to the state for 
funding. / ^ • 

Two of our local teachers will be used 'as facilitators in a 
four-county teacher workshop and four of our local, students vjill 
,be used tti conduct a STEP Conference for students and teachers 
of neighboring ^counties. Four of our ^igh school students are, 
and will continue to be, used as leaders of K-3 students, on 
a one to six ratio. Filmstrip and film loops are to )De 
developed. 

As previously mentioned, mini-lessons have been produced and 
teachers in grades K-3 and 9-12 are presently field-testing 
this material... Plans are to i^evis^, and add to these mater- 
ials as needed. , ■ 

-B. L. DunaVant 



PROGRAM TITLE: AN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY OF LAKE OKEECHOBEE 

DIRECTOR: C. W. Holder, Principal, ^Ok^echobee High School, 
Rt. 2, Box 75, Okeechobee, Florida 33^^72. (813)763-3191 • 

An Environmental Science , course has ^een established at Okeecho- 
bee High School for the 197^-75 schc^ol year. The purbose of the 
course is to give the students practical experience in ecological 
studies. Several of the students enr.olled in the class attended 
a six-week course in, environmental studies at the Florida Insti-- 
tute of Technology this past summer and are knowledgeable in the 
type of testing required for carrying out an environmental study 
of Lake Okeechobee. 

Lake Okeechobee is the heart of the Everglades. The lake pro- 
vides all of the water for the Everglades, except for a minimal 
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amount of rainfall. In receht years^ Lake Okeechobee tes begun • 
to show sighs of eiitrophication* This eutrophication is due 
partly to the artificial containment of the'lake^ partly to the 
channelization programs of certain streams (the KitSsimmee River 
in particular) which do not allow sufficient stream mileage for 
stream self -purification from^ pollutants introduced upstream, 
and partly to runoff from the highly agricultureal regions sur- 
rounding thQ lake. This eutrophication process^ if allowed to con- 
tinue could result in the complete destruction of the lake and 
thereby, the Everglades, which is perhaps Florida ^s greatest 
natural resource. The environmental program in^.this di6trict 
is being used to monitor areas -of the lake and surrounding . 
streams. Monitoring is in the form of chemical tests, bio- 
liogical tests, and observation. Chemical tests include dissolved 
oxygen, pH, carbon dioxide, nitrates and phosphates. Biological 
tests include B.O.D., coliform counts, and examination of other' 
organisms indicative of pollution and eutrophication. 

Comparison of results obtained with findings of the Florida 
Flood Control District are being made to judge the adequacy of 
t3st:..ng techniques. ^ • 

3tudents are used, after proper instruction, to monitor the study 
area and interpret the obtained data*. Students thereby becoir.e 
aware of environmental problems, environmental methods, and hope- 
fully arrive at solutions to these problems. 

Objectives: 

1. Selected students, assisted by instructional personnel and 
contributing agencies, will develop an environmental curriculum 
specifically oriented to local environmental problems. This 
curriculum will be written in performance terms. 

2. Students will gain practical ''experience in scientific moni- 
toring by gathering data related to the present environmental 
condition of Lake Okeechobee. 

Evaulation procedures: 

1. Students will collect statistical data ^ from available re- 
source agencies to substantiate the degree of severity of 
environmental difficulties. 

2. Students will receive training in ecological field Research 
techniques, 

3. Upon completion of the objective above and with the recom- 
mendation of the Okeechobee High School Science Department, the 
curriculum will be submitted to the Board of Public Instruction 
for its approval as a portion of the Okeechobee High School 
Science Department Curriculum. 

-John T. Ensminger 
Environmental Science Teacher 
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PROGRAM TITLE* ENVIRONMENTAL-" EDUCA HON PROJECT 

A 

DIRECTOR: Charles R. Sheppard, P.O. Box 271, k3h N. Tampa Avenue, 
Orlando, Florida 32803. (305)628-099^ 

Prior to I97I4 there was no environmental education curriculum in 
the elementary schools. Conservation education and general science 
in the elementary school was/is taught with mention towards con- ^ 
servation of our natural resources. Recognizing the need for 
erophasis on this curriculum, the State legislature mandated-tl^at . 
environmental issues will be included- in the general curriculum ot 
th^Tlorida schools. - ' ' ^ ' 

The Junior League of Orlando approached the science and social 
studies supervisors concerning an interest in implement jjig an 
environmental education project in Orange County schools. After 
many months of planning, the League voted to enter into a three 
year project. and fund the project to the amount of $31,000. Ex- 
penditures will incl\^de any necessary funds ($1,500) to provide a 
facility and to partially fund the salary of an environmental Edu- 
cation teacher. The project is to be reviewed each year and evalu- 
ated as to its merit and the desire to continue. 

A Nature Center was opened on October 8, 1973 in i^ead Gardens, 
Winter Park,. Florida . The City of Winter Park agreed to the lise 
of a facility (a building) and the Gardens for a period of one 
year. The building serves as a work center and laboratory for 
staff and students. 

The* Project has a staff that consists of one environmental edu- 
cation teacher and'one environmental aide. At .present Mr. Charles 
Sheppard serves as the project teacher. A volunteer staff of ten 
League members serve as instructors to the Center on an alternating 
"'schedule. 

Through previous contacts and scheduling, one class per day may 
cone to the Center for a full day class. Transportation is pro- , 
vided by Orange County school buses. The class is divided into 
three groups. Each group has an 4-nstructor. Students are under 
^supervision at all tijnes. A liability policy is provided on 
students and staff.- Students being their lunches. All schools ^re 
called to confirm their appointment. At the close of the school 
day June 197h every school (with one exception) participated 
in the Center program or the in-school program (which was due.*to 
the energy crisis). The number served in the Center was l,95o. 
The number served by the in-school program was 3,110. r" 

In order to, evaluate the Project, an evaluation form for either 
of the two programs was provided for the teacher. The^ response 
was overwhelming in lauding the program with unanimous approval 
for the con*cinuation and expansion. 'The .requests for additional 
days had to be tiirned down due to heavy prior commitments. The 
in-school program specifically endorsed the purchase' of animals 
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for th^ classroom program.' THe teacher/evaluation indicated that 
.the arogram correlated with their curriculum plans and met the 
staj^e standards. Many letters were received from students who 
ga^ve many helpful hints and praise for the program. 

'^The Projecrt was awarded ^he Walt Disney Community Service .Award 
in Environmental Science ($1,000)./ The State Department, Bureau 
of Environmental Education, awarded a $3,000 grant tc implement 
more projects associated wit|j}th6 League Project. 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION STATU^^IN ORANGE COUNTT I 

Past 

1. $30,000 NSF Grant - Tra/n teachers in Fresh Water Biology and 
Ecology. / 

2. Writing team - Ecology Guide (10-12) 

3. NSF Institute - Social Studies/Science/- 60 teabher^.. Pro- 
duced iS video tapes, 30 LAP^s. 

ii. Writing 'teams - Interdisciplinary 2$ LAP's (5-6-7)« 

Present ^ | 

Tl TV films/tapes in production < i . 

2. Nature Center - Junior League ' 

3. In-Schobi program - Jvmior League* 

U. Participajiing in Conservation Foundation "Case Study" evalua- 
tion. > 

5. Participating in STEPS pr(?gram in Orange County - State 

6. Youth Conservation Project - ik girls, Ocala Forest 

7. NSF Institutei - kO participants produced 20 slide/tape/script 
programs 

8. Community Cultural Fair 

9. Prepared one environmental display case fcr libraries and 
schools 

10. 'In-service NSF Institute - Geology/Geography (science and 
social studies teachers) 

Future Goals ' 

1. Implement McCoy Air Force BaSe property into environmental 
ce^nter ^ ' - ^ 

2. Develop W^ikiva Center with Orange Coufity Schools 

3. Develop on-campus field trips- . ^ . 
ll. Produce newsletter ^ 

Prepare suitcase exhibits ■ ' ' 

61 Implement student/teacher projects 

7. Two workshops. , ^ 

8. Week Environmental Camp 

9. Summer program for gifted students. 

-C. R. Sheppard 



.^PROGRAM TITLE: PUSH ' " * " , 

DIRECTOR: Edward J* Markel, Holmes Boulevard, St. Augustine, . - 
Florida 3208ii. (90li)82ii-123ii ^ 

Objective of PU'SH is to provide environmental education for all 
students under the jurisdiction of the St. Johns County School' ; , 
, Board. The program will encompass a county population of over * 
30,000 with 7^00 students and h$0 teachers. ^ * 

The program started for K-U, adult school, science cou'rses 8-12, with 
outdoor 3ites selected for all schools. Materials incorporated 
into the program «re from the Florida State Department of Environ- 
mental Education, plus Lee, Broward, and Duval Counties of Florida . 
and'Chiaha, Nebraska.. . ' 



^Our main problem concerns teachers being lost irt outdoor activity. 
We have held these f5utdoor workshops which have been very success- 
ful. 

We project outdoor teacher workshops for K-1 2,"" curriculum develop- 
lAent 5-£fJ disciplines outside of Science 9-12, and outdoor site 
developments evaluation for over-all programs. 

A K-li curriculum has been developed. It has been evaluated by 
the Garden Club Committee, State Consultant and the State Depart- 
ment. Copies may be secured from St. Johns' County' School Board* 
for $2.^0. . ' ' , 

** 

-E. j". Markel 



PROffiAM TITLE: DEVELOPMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION EXCURSIONS 

DIRECTOR: Floyd H. Clark, Coordinator of 'Science, Highlands 
County, Third Floor, Courthouse, 'Sebring, Florida 33870. 
(813)385-5161- 

A. Objectives: ' . 

1. To develop an environmental education program during a 
four-year period for grade levels K-6. Fifteen to twenty 
environmental excursions will be developed per grade lev^l 
plus some audio- visual materials. • ^ 

2. To provide an in-service workshop ciesigned to train 
teachers in the use of the materials developed. 

B. History and Current Activities: ' . ' 

Florida passed an Environmental Education Act in 1973 estab- 
lishing an environmental education program which provJ.ded 
that each school district school board may submit a proposed 
program designed to effectuate an execplary environmental edu- 
cation project in the district. This became commonly known 
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* as 'a Department of Eduqation Environmental Edueatidn mini- 
grant program. Highlands County (District) proposal was sub- 
mitted in January 197a, apprpved in FBbruary and 'the first 
t draft of Environiaental Education gxcursions^ A Quide h Teacl] - 
ers was completed in June l^YU. * ^ ] ' 
' . \^ ^ 

A two-day /workshop was held in August I97h for fourth gi-ade. \ 
teachers to familiarize them with the Guide. ^It is presently 
/ being used at the fourth grade level in elementary schools dn 
the county. Plans are to reyise/this fourth' ^ad^ Guide a^d 
develop two additiional Guides, a tHird grade and a fifth 
graiie, during the school year, 197h-75. Poring the following 
three year? GuiUes for K, 1, 2, and 6 will be developed, re- 
^ vised and^'^incor^ora ted into the county *s elemeuvbary school 
educational program. . ' . * , ' 

C. Problems Encountered^^and Solutions: " ' 

Our biggest problem wd5 getting the project funded early 
enough in the school year. The writing team worked over- 
'time to get the fir^t fourth grade draft ,cbsnpleted by June. 
. Indications are tirab fut^fre projects will be apprpved by 
November instea;^'^of February. This should provide the writ- 
ing tejiyn^ with sufficient time -.to write up and class test the 
activities recommended in the Guides. ' i 

D. Future Plans4 In-^ervioe Training and 
School Year Firs't Draft Guides Revision of Guides In 

197li-75 Grades 3 & 5 ' U 

' 1975-76 Grade 6 3 & 5 

1976r'n Grades K, 1 & 2 6 ^ , • , 

1977-78 None ' K, 1 & 2 



E. Publications: 

A fi^ty page guide titled "Environmental Education Excursions, 



A Guide h Teachers". 



-F. H. Clark 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, FLORIDA DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

I 

DIRECTOR: C. Richard Tillis, Chief /Bureau of Environmental 
Education, State Department of 'Education, Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230li. {90h)hQQ-6$hl 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: , .j . * . • ^ 

1. Florida M;i.^:tor Plan and Action Giiidq for KnvironinQntnl Edu - 
cation . Reprint, with Florida Mini-Grant Program A{)|.)Qndod. 
ED 092 372 



2. Strategies for Multidisciplinary Environmental Education , 
ED 092 373 ' ' ' 

3. Multidisaiplinary En\dronmentaL Education Activities > 
ED d9;r37U = 7^ 



PROGRAM TITLE: SCREAM i • • ' ' 

; \ . — ' 

. DIRECTOR: *Anita Gayle Hocker, Venice Junior High School, 
Venice, Florida 33555. (8l3)i;ii8-7728. - ^ 

Provisions o'f the program plan: 

1. The Sarasota ,Scuth. County Environmental Council is composed 
df school administrators/ local pfficisls, tea'chers for various, 
grade levels, students, citizens representing various^ community 
interests, and concerned citizerr groups. ' An Environmental * . 
Council Coordinator implements the organization of the Council 
with the establishment of sub-committees, maintains an office 

to facilitate communication on activities of the Council and 
serves*as a laison between the schools and, the Council. 

2. ProvisipnTor Envi,ronment*al Curriculum'Specialists at the 
Elementary," Junior High School and SenioV High School level, to - 
substantially increase environmental education in all disci- 
plines and grades. • ' i 

3. Development of Action-Oriented -Models for Community Problem 
Solving in Areas of Environmental Concern: Two advisors assist 

in designing action oriented models for community probl^ solv- * 
ing. A minimum of kO students are given projects for school 
credit which involve them with data collection and all^other 
steps in the 'model for solving a specific community problem. 
h* Production of Information on Xocal Environmental Issues: 
Each sub-committee of the Environmental Council is assigned 
the development of a booklet of information on their ^area. 
This includes a description of the local community in the 
particular area, a list of problems' that the sub-committee has 
cited in their area in terms of priorities of need and practi- 
bility of solving, reports 6n activities of the action oriented 
models conducted through ^the year, and a list of recommendations 
for further consideration by the Environmental CouncjQ. and 'the 
community at large . . . ' . ' 

5. Implementation of Workshop's and Public Seminars: A series 
of discussions on specific areas of 'concern to the Environmental 
Council will be held after the business sections of the mqnthly 
Environmental Council meetings. This program concentrates on a 
presentation and discussion of existing water, waste. water and ' 
solid waste disposal facilities. Also included are discussions 
on planning future facilities and additional methodologies to 
ccme with the demands of a rapidly increasing population. 
Field seminars are scheduled at f^akka or Oscar^Scherer State 
Park as a nature and park appreciation functioiy and to stimula,te 
greater use of public lands. 
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Hisliory: 

1. A State Environmental Education grant for use* in developing . 

J!ield packets in Environmental Education was- received in'Maroh^ 
197k; caipleted twelve guides, slide presentations, A.V, ErfViron- 
mental Education Catalog, and a Teacher/ s Guidp to Environ- 
mental Education Field Activities. .Amount of grant wa»^$2500{ 
period ended November 197h* - 

' 2. Wrote Federal grant application with the aid of eight teach- . 
ers who were interested in starting a comprehensive environmental 

• education prof^ram. . , J ' * 

Problems encountered: 

Tlie businessmen and political leaders in the area did not attend 
the environmental meeting as was anticipated. We are going to* 
make morels personal contacts to promote their attendance in 
•the future. 

/ 

• 4* 

Future plans: 

We expect to carry out the program as outlined *and encourage 
our local school board to institute a perpianent environmental 
education program. 

' ' -A. Hocker • 



PROGRAM- TITLE': PDJE JOG ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES CENTER . 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Ray Mi Iverson, ,6301 Summit Boulevard, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 33ho6. (305)686-6600 

Objectives: * ' 

1. An i^^crease in student and teacher knowledge of their natural 
environment . 

2. An increase in student and teacher awareness of th^e environ- , 
ment as an^ enriching part of human existence. 

3. A better understanding of the impact of humans on the environ- 
ment ; . " . ^ * A 

U. An ilnprovement in student ability to observe, 'measure, and 
evaluate the relationship of th^ natural environment to'theii* own" 
lives.\ 

5. \s a result 'of the above, a society with increased appreciation 
of tlhe. ^tural environment, be it^ in South l^lprida or some other 
part of -tpe World, so that the environment may receive some protec- 
tion from thoughtless destruction at the hand of man.^ 

To meet tiiese objectives, a plaj> of action was devised: 

1. A- program for third graders which includes approximately 1,UI40 

students . 

2^ The fifth grade program to meet the ^demands of some 6,^00 
students. 
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3-\ A seventh grade program- serving some 2,800 junior high school 
students • ' 

h. A program for high school students, marine biology, which in- 
cludes 1,013 students within the county. 

Pine Jog Center makes available to all schools resource mater- 
ials and assistance fpt developing nature areas and 'provides them 
with modules on pcology for the schoolyard and home. / 

6. In addition to the above. Pine Jog serves some y,000 other 
chjLLdren. These include other grades plus, community groups. ' 

7. A series of evening courses dealing with the environment was 
started for adults. 

8. Speakers -from the staff are provided for community groups. 
History: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Kay started Pine Jog. Nature Center as a 
private nature center in I960. It became part of Florida Atlantic 
University in 1970 and is supported by a combination of private 
donations, county; school board funds, and state funds through Florida 
Atlantic University. 

Oui? main problem encountered thus far has been availability of 
busing for all of our programs. 

We intend to continue offering environmental education Lo Palm 
Beach County students, 'with expanded programs, all third, fifth, 
"seventh, and marine biology students would participate in our en- 
vironmental programs. 

♦ 

Ser-ving the student in a less direct way. Pine Jog would develop 
optional environmental education materials for use by' the schools 
at all levels. These would include materials for student use, such 
as information booklets, semi-programmed individual investigations, 
games, problems, puzzles, and experiments, all related to our sub- 
tropical environment. Audio- visual and descriptive materials 
would be available for circulation on a loan basis: slide/tape 
programs,' puppet shows, habitat diagrams, films, and written mater- . 
ials. ^ 

A series of workshops, seminars, and short courses to cover en- 
vironmental problems and suggest a variety 'of specific tools for 
environmental education at each age are being offered and will con- 
tinue to be offered. ^ • 



Individual inquiries welccmed. ^ 



-R. M. Iverson' 
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PROCaiAM TITLE: LIFE ON GUAM 

DIRECTOR: Dave Hotaling, Consultant's Office, O'dlara Street, 
. Agana, Guam 969IO. 772-8^^3 * 

Across the world—in mainland United Stateg, Africa, Japan- 
people's severest problems ^.em from environmental degradation. 
Not only is Guam not equipped with special ijnmunity, it is espe- 
cially vulnerable. How our limited land and otlier resources will 
have been allocated and used by 198^, when our population reaches 
an expected 200,000, will depend largely upon the students who are 
in Guam's schools today. ^ | 

Two kinds of action are required: one is the immediate action 
which must b^ taken by leaders on Guqm to increase conservation 
measures and to reduce the present levels of pollution. Steps' are 
being taken in this direction, and some examples would be the re- 
cent establishment of an Environmental Protection Agency; the 
designation of land for conservation areas; the Navy's plan for 
reforestation- of their ^badly-eroded land; and the establishment of 
the Legislative Committee on Ecology and Environmental Protection. 
The second type of required action is embodied in this proposal 
and is concerned with education. Education, 'at whatever levels, 
is absolutely required if ever man is to enter into balance with 
,his environment. Five separate studies in ti\e past five years have 
urgently recommended 'the development of environmental education 
specifically for Oiam. Also, Island biologjf'teachers have long 
reqognized the need for ecology-teaching materials relevant to ^ 
Guam but none have been able to devote the substantial amount of 
time necessary to develop such' materials. 

With these two needs in mind, it is this proposal's objective to 
establish and integrate a locally developed environmental educa- 
tion program in the secondary schools of^Guam. Traditionally, con- 
^ servation education has been concerned mainly with the wise use of 
natural resources. This proposal included man as an integral ele- 
ment of his environment, and^ considers all of the human resources 
.(physioaT, 'cultural, and economic) which depend upon it. 

A two-year curriculum including field experiences will be devised 
pn a conceptual aqd grade b^siq. The units will be integrated into 
the existing science and social studies curricula in Junior High 
and ^enior High as a pilot situation. Local media will|be devel- 
oped to supplement the units. A method of evaluation of the 'firo- 
ject and curriculum guides will be devisecj. Finally, an in-service 
^program at the local university on the ecology^ of Guam will be of- 
fered for teachers, in the Spring and Summer sessions 197^, arid 
thereafter as deemed appropriate.- 

It should be* noted here that Guam has a unique situation vj.s-a^^^s 
the prbblenjs of conservation. The geology, flofa\and fauna oi^e 
island, and the educational, cultural, and^wecq^mi/c 'bases of the 
local community are quite* distinct from those ^fnywhere else. Tra- 
ditional conservation educaiJion techniques used in other schools . 
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aremot what- the situation on Guam requires. This project proposal 
is jbruly innovative in that it provides for the local production 
of Ecology materials specifically for the Island of Guam. 



-D. Hotaling 



Program zctle: toe Hawaii nature study program 
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DIRECTOR: Sistar Edna L. Demanche, University Laboratory School, 
1776 University Avenue,. Honolulu, Hawili 96822. 

Description: . » ' 

The Hawaii Nature Study Program is a laboratory and field ori- 
ented course for elementary students. The fpcu,s of study is 
knowledge about the plant and animal life and x.he physical com- 
ponents of the Hawaiian environment, ancj^ their ecological re- 
lationships. The-^ogi?3m prpmotes student on-site observation, 
experijTientation,^ discussion, production of ideas, and learning 
by esjperience 



The Hawaii Nature Study Program fits within the science cur- 
riculum* The activities canHg^ correlated with the overall 
science program^- with' other* ^reVs of the curriculum, and with 
local community events and interests. The prog ra-m, particularly 
in the skil\s it develops, prepares students for science in the 
, intermediate school. * ^ * ^ 

Th^ Nature Study activities are grouped according to general ' 
t«pic or subject. The first- packet is a series on Parts of 
Plants. Other 'groups of activities in preparation are: In- 
sects and. Other Anjumals, Weather and ClLiiate in Hawaia, Reef and 
Shore, Identification of Campus Plants, and other general topics 
not yet designed. ' i - 



Teacher Materials:' 
The printed materi>3.s are intended ior use by classroom teachers. 

» The development of each activity and investigation provides the 
teacher with value' and goal statements, a brief ovitline of a 
•suggested proqedure followed by more detailed presentation of ' ' 

useful -procedures, inf oif^mational background for teachers, mas- 

>^ter copies oi; diagrams which can be made into transparencies as 
desi^red, and tasks and challenges in 3 x 5 card size which can 
be duplicated to give to individual students or to small groups 
as supplementary work.' , 

Student Working Materials: 

Each student keeps his own notebook of records and reports of 
his* investigations. Iril'ormation comes ^chiefly from work the 
laboratory, i.e. th^. school campus and the environment of Hawaii. 
Equipment needs are minimal; nearly all' are of the kitchen and « ^ 
dime store variety. 
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Student Refepenco Materials: 

Eventually the Hawaii Nature Study Program will have student and 
classroom reference materials. Meanwhile, this role is served 
by "Exploring Nature in Hawaii" available in Volumes 1 to 8 
from the Catholic School Department of I-Iawaii, Box 12h7 , Kaneohe 
Hawaii '967hh. $13.75* per set of 8 volumes. 

Grade Levels: 

Hawaii Nature Study activities and investigations are designed 
for use in Kindergarten through 'Grade 6. Each topic is pre- 
sented at three Bands or levels. Teachers are encouraged to 
choose whichever Band materials seem best suited for their 
grade or situation. . 

Band 1 activities and procedures are for very ypung qnd in- 
experienced pre-readers and writers. These are useful in thp 
primary^ classes but could be used or adapted for older children 
with learning disabilities. 

Band 2 activities are suitable for young students who are 
beginning to read and write independently, such as average 
3rd and kth graders, precocious youngsters in earlier classes 
or inexperienced older groups. 

Band 3 activities and procedures make*J|emands on students (^th 
and 6tfi graders) who are expected to think through and carry 
out investigations at a young scholarly level. 

The Longitudinal* Report: 

Because each teacher has a side choice in selecting topics, in- 
vestigations, and Band levels, it is helpful ^ )r succeeding 
teaphers to be Informed of what topics a given class has been 
exposed to in its passage from grade to grade. A Longitudinal 
Record showing each year'^ acconplishments accompanies each, 
class from Kindergarten through 6th grade. 

Pilot Teachers: ' \ * . , 

The success which Hawaii Nature Studjj has enjoyed thus far is 
due in large measure to pilot teachers who volunteered to try 
the rough drafts of the activities in working classroom situa- , 
tions*, and who reported results and made practical suggestion^ 
at area meetings. Additional teachers have volunteered to join 
the pilot group for *the 197U-7^ school year. These teachers 
will help to refine this 'series and test ".rough drafts of the 
new topics now being designed,. 

Teachers interested in hecar\xtiR part of this active group may 
contact the Hawaii Nature Study Project Direotor. - y 

-Sister Ednii Ll Demanche 



PRO(»AM TITLE: ROBIE CREEK ENVIRONMENTAL. TOUR 

DIRECTOR: Sam Stimple, Jefferson School, 200 South Latah, 
Boise^ Idaho 83705. 

Program has been discontinued". 



PROCmM TITLE: OPERA (ilON SURVIVAL THROUpH ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCAnON . 

* - * 

DIRECTOR: j Ray E. -Miller, Fere Marj(«fette State Park, Grafton, 
Illinois 62037. ■ ^ . ■ . 



ERIC DOCJUKENTS:. 

'1. Env^oninent, Teacher Manua'l 
ED 067 hi ■ ^ 
2. Environment, Teacher Mahual 
ED 067 2U2 ^ 
3- Environment, Teacher Maftua l 
ED 067 ^ . ' 
U. Environment, Teacher Manual 
ED 067 2U!i ~ \ : 

Environment, Teacher Manual 
ED -067 2U5 ^ ^ 
6. Environment, Teacher Manual 
ED 067 2U6 ^ 



7. • Environment, Teacher Manual 

ED 070 6ao ^ ~ 

8. Environment, Tea cheV^' Manual 

.ED o7o 6B1 : '• 



Primary, Idep I, Land .- 



Intermedia tg. Idea I, Land . 



Junior High," Idea" I, Land . 



Senior Hi^h, -Idea I, Land . 



, Primary, Idea II, Air , 



Intermediate, 3jdea''II, Air . 



Primary, Jdea % Water . 



Intiemediate J Idea 3^ Water . 



PROGRAM TmE:v CREATION 

i 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Richard J. Jackson,, (Title III, ES.EA Through OSPI, ^ 
Spr.ingfi eld, Illinois), CREATION -La- Sa lie-Peru ToUnshlp High, ^ 
Fifth 3< Chartres Street, La Salle, Illinois 61301. 
(815)223-5715 

A. CREATIQN Objectives " > 

1. Given two months, the Project Director, in conjunction 
vith the CREATION Staff will have de'veloped guidelines for 
*the planning year: The CREATIQNlsiiaff vill consist of a 
Project Director, two teachers^Wt^ from the, social sciences 

. and one from the natural sciences, and *fln audio-visual tech- 
nologi^t; ^ >^ 

2. Given three months, the Project Director will have es- , . 
tablished an Advi'sor^ Committer consisting of ^representatives 
of teachers, students, parents, and the community. 
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3. Given six months, the CREATION Staff, after considering 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, will have 
compiled a list of socio- technological problems feasible to 
t^each &nd of interest t'o the local area. 

h\ Given twelve months, the CRKATIOM Staff will study, de- 
velop, and evaluate methodologies for teaching the identi- 
fied, socio-technological problems., 

5. Given twelve months, the CREATION Staff, selecting one 
of the socio-technological problems identified earlier, will 
develop a procedural model" to be used in attacking other 
problems . , / 
^ 6. Given twelve months, the Project Director will arrange 
to obtain evaluation instruments for determining student 
baseline, progress, and outcome data in the following areas: 
.a. Critical thinking skills, i.e., Watson-Glaser Criti- 
cal Thinking Appraisal;- 

b. Awareness of environmental problems, agencies deal- 
with these problems, and the interaction between 
th3se" two areas; 

c. 'Attitudes toward environmental problems, agencies 
dealing with these problems, and the interaction be- 
tween these two areas 

d. Concept of self as an agent for change. 

7. Given nine and one-half months, the Project 'Director 
will select a pilot group ana a control group of students 
for use in the pilot year. 

8. During^ the 197h-7^ school year, the following groups 
will receive information from and provide feedback to the- 
CREAHON Staff; 

a. Science and social science teachers; 

b. Counseling staff: ' 

c. Entire teaching staff: 

d. Advisory committee. 

9. 'During the twelve month planning year, the Project 
Director, with the CREATION Staff, will be responsible for 
preparing and disseminating reports about CREATION within 
''the local area . 

j 10/ Given twelve months, the CREATION Staff will develop 
f methods for disseaination of information about CREATION to 
! be used during the pilot year. 

J. The proposal was developed from the felt' needs of local 
school staff. It was perceived that an individualized, team- 
taught, interdisciplinary approach to local environmental prob- 
lems would be relevant to the needs of a high school population. 
It was hirther perceived that such an offering could best be 
presented only after a thorough planning year. We are in the 
midst *of that planning period now. 

C. We are in the process of developing**materials dnd are be- ; 
ginning to work with local environmental organizations. 

D. Our problems have all been theoretical and as a result we 
have credited ourselves with developing successful solutions. 
We have nqt field tested any solutions yet. 
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E. Other than a newsletter we have not produced any publications 
to date. We are in the procfess of editing video' tapes, 'audio 
tapes, slides, and other f0rms of media to document a team 
teaching dimension, the individualized aspect, and our inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

/ 
\ 

-R. J. Ja'ckson 



PROGRAM TITLE: POLLUTION COmOL CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Edward C. Radatz, Oak Park River Forest High School, 
' 201 N. Scoville Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 60302. 
(312)383-0700 Ext. $61 

The 1970 Conservation Workshop 

After participating in environmental workshops at Southern 
niinois .University in 1969 and 1970, two student chairmen 
cooperated with faculty and administratoirs to pl^n the 1970 Con- 
servation Workshop at Oak FaTk and River Forest 'High School in 
observance of the- first Earth Day. The workshop brought to- \ 
gether conservationists, scientists, educators, and industry i 
representatives in order to educate the students, faculty, and 
community to -pollution problems and ecological concepts. 

After the administration agreed to re-schedule school classes 
for the entire week, students selected and contacted speakers 
who talked to history, science, and English classes on separate 
days. Each class heard speakers relating to a subject so that 
teachers and students recognized the broad applications of en- 
vironment to all subjects. For example. Attorney Joseph Kara- 
ganis, assistant to the Attorney General, spoke to history 
classes concerning environmental legislation, Mrs. Samuel Rome 
\ of th^ President's Environmental Board spoke to scienc^e classes 
regarding technical aspects of water pollution, and Mr.^'Gunnar * 
Peterson from the Open Lands Project talked to English classes 
about^ ecological concepts and personal lifestyles. In addition,, 
all classe'^ heard representatives from industry in order to acid 
perspective to industrinl pollution projects. Over hOOO stu- 
dents, fa^culty, and citizens heard several of these lectures 
during the week. 

The Environmental Science Curriculum 

As a result of the workshop, many students and teachers at Oak 
Park and River Forest High School realized the need for environ- 
mental education in the school and community. Along with several 
faculty members, the students suggested an environmental science 
curriculum and interdisciplinary environmental study to the board 
of education. As a result, many students now receive environ- 
mental science, field biology, earth science, physical science, 
biology, arid AP honors courses in science. 
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Independent Student Research 

Thanks to the many ecologically oriented classes now offered, 
many students go into depth research on their own, utilizing 
existing Pollution Control Center files and library resources. 

In addition, Pollution Control Center has sponsored^ br gotten 
other organizations to sponsor, students to special ecology work- 
" shops like those at SIU and NIU during summerst In addition, 
tnany students have been. excused from classes to attend hearings, , 
such. as those on the Lake Michigan Bill of Rights, the OSPI^s 
master plan for environmental educatioji, and the Illinois Pollu- 
^ tion Control Boards to name a few. 

Three students and a faculty advisor attended an environmental 
QTuise through the inland waterways of Illinois. Having found 
it very informative, a second cruise for the spring of 197k 
was organized in which 90 faculty members and students partici- 
pated. Starting at the Wehdella Docks at the base of the Wrig- 
ley Building, the trip) continued through the Cliicagp River across 
^ Lake Michigan into Lake Calumet Harbor. From there we passed 
successively through the Little -Calumet River, the Cal-Sag 
Channel, the Sanitary and Ship Canal, the South Branch of the 
Chicago River and bapk to the Wrigley Building. On board were 
representatives from the^ Metropolitan Sanitary District, Region 
V USEPA, and the Chicago Department of Environmental Control who 
called to our attention poin\.s of interest along the way. 

-E. C. Radatz 



PROGRAM TITLE: TAFT FIELD CAMPUS, NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTOR: Malcolm Swan, Taft Field Campus, Oregon, Illinois. 
61061. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1* . Planning for Resident Outdoor Education. Occasional P aper 
^ No. VIII . ED 071 bll 

Backgrounds yof Outdoor Education. A Review of Early Studies 
in Camping as Education. Occasional Paper No. IX , ED 072 yH2 

Leaders inthitdoor Education, 1971 > ED 076 276 
U. Teens Make the Erivironmental Scene. Occa sional Paper No. VI. 
ED 0a6 U13 ^ ' 
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. PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES AREA 

DDIECTOR: 'Terry Tichenor, Gibson Southern High School, -Fort 
Branch, Indiana li76i|8. (812)753-3011 

Thp weed patch west of th^ new' Gibson Southern High School may- 
appear to be a neglected part of the school \s total landscape. 
In reality/ this section of land is bein^ developed under the 
direction of the school^s agriculture^and biology departments in 
'cooperation with the Soil Conservation .Service and other state' 
conservation departments. The ^ efforts of students, teachers, 
administrators, and the public in association with these institu- 
tions will result in an .oubciPor laboratory. This laboratory will 
include a wildlife conservation area complete with native trees 
and other flora conducive to the support of an abundant population 
of birds, rabbits and* other wildlife, 

^ A portion of the Environmental Studies Area will be used for crop 

rotation including: wheat, corn, beans, etc., thus affording 
supplemental food and cove^ for wildlife well as food "produc- 
tion for the human population* • • ' 

It is hoped that this area ^' will become a showcase for everyone to 
see how conservation and agriculture can blend harmonicwiy into 
one productive system. T^l^is system, 'known as an ecosystem^ is a 
small example of the world ecosystem on which we all depend for 
life. 

\ Outdoor laboratories afford an opportunity for students, teachers, 
^ ' and the public to become aware of the many ecological relation- 

ships that exist in a natural enviroment. The basic plan for Gib- 
son Southern's Eavironmental Studies Area is in two phases: phase 
— - I of the basic plan will* go 'into effect this fall When the north 

end of the &rea will be planted in wheat through the efforts of the 
agriculture department of the school. The south end of the area 
will be mowed off into study blocks which will be utilized by the 
biology departjnent for ecological studies. 

Phase II of the basic plan will go into effect next spring when 
the Soil Conservation Service and other state agencies will aid 
in the planting of native trees and other plants which will sup- 
port wildlife populations |nd make for a better watershed. This 
entire area will include approximately five acres of land. 

The advanced biology class is engaged in an aluminum- can recycling 
program to gain funds to help maintain and develop the wildlil'e 
siectior^ of the Environmental Studies Area . 

-T. Tichenor 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, INDIANA STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC 'INSTRUCTION 

DIRECTOR: Joe E. Wright^ Environmental Education Consultant^ 
Division of Curriculum, State Department of Public Instruction, 
10th Floor, 120 W. IJarket Street^ Indianapolis, Indiana h620k* 
(317)633-ii576 Ext. 9H 

•ERIC DOCUMENTo: 

1. Total Environmental Education; An Open Design to Real Life 

Learning Experiences . ED 071 065 

T. T(?tal Snvironnent Education . ED 093 621 



HROGRAM TITLE:' RESCXJRCE MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT: DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODULAR CURRICULUI'I UNITS ^CE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEVEL, USING A 
PRAIRIjB ECOSYSTEI'I A3 FOCAL POENT FOR ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: Dwight R. Piatt, Department of Biology, Bethel College, 
North Newton, Kansas 67117^ (316)283-2^00 Ext. 367 

The project will develop, under P.L. 91-^16 funding} three sets of 
curriculum materials, each focused on one of the following three 
ecosystem concepts: di^versity; interdependence; cycling of 
matter. The objectives of each of these sets of curriculum 
materials will bo to: l) develop a sensitivity to and apprecia- 
tion of.. a prairie ecosystem both as a biological system and an 
aesthetic resource; 2) develop an understanding of an ecological 
concept and its importance to the structure and function of an 
ecosystem; and 3) explore the multidisciplinary ramifications of 
these concepts, particularly those related to the structure and 
function of human society, the relation of human society to the 
ecosystems of the earth and the values of man striving for a 
quality life. . j 

Each of these concepts is important to the structlure and function 
of a prairie ecosystem and is also relevant to the structure and 
function of human society, to the relation of 'h\iman society to^ 
the ecosystems of the earth, and to the values of man striving 
for a quality life. Majp^ writing on this curriculum will be 
done by two biologistsi, an artist and a sociologist. 

Each of the sets of curricular materials will be planned in 
modules. The cejitral module will be an experience in a prairie 
ecosystem. A number of different activities will be planned to 
illustrate the ecolo^^ical concept in field study and bo promote 
an appreciation of aojbhetlc dimensions of the concept iri a 
prairie coininunity Thooo can bo p\it together in different com- 
binations to fit bho amount of time available and the ago and 
sophistication of the participants. Modules to be used beford 
the field experience in each curriculum will be planned to develop 
an understanding of the ecological concept and to develop the 
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attitudes 'Of curiosity and appreciation in preparation for the 
field experience. A part of the preparatory materials will be 
a slide-tape presentation (vdth different audio presentations for 
different age groups) to help develop the^concept by showing 
aspects of the structure and function of a prairie ecosystem that 
might-be difficult tv) observe on one or a few visits to a prairie 
and to sharpen observational skills that will be needed on the 
fieW trip. On the field, trip, students will hot be shown some- 
thing new but will be encouraged to view something faniliar in a. 
new way.' 

A number of follow-up modules will be planned in each curriculum 
♦to explore multidisciplinary ramifications of the* concept to 
human society and' human values and to reinforce an under stranding 
of the concept. The teacher can use. a single module as a follow- 
up or a number of modules in tandem to explore a particular re- 
lation in more depth or to explore a number of ramifications. 

Different modules will be planned for different age groups in 
upper elementary, junior high or senior high school and will 
be adaptable for community education. Modules will be useable 
in natural science, social science and/or art classes. 

History of Project: 

In the sprin/j of 1970, Bethel College sent out an invitation to 
all d£ the Unified School Districts in southcentral Kansas and a 
few other selected organizations to attend a meeting to discuss 
the possible ^formation of an environmental education center. At 
the meeting, Representatives of 21 schools and organizations were 
in attendance and expressed ne.eds that they felt such a center* 
could help fill. Another meeting was held in the. fall of 1970 
and the Southcentral Kansas Environmental Education Center was 
organized to serve as a resource for area schools and organiza- 
tions and a Steering Committee was elected. Steven G. Schmidt 
was elected Chairman of the Center. During the^first two years 
of its existence, all support came in the form of donated facili- 
ties an^l gifts from affiliated organizations and interested in- 
dividuals and in the voluntary labor of many individuals. 

During the spring, 1970, meeting prior to the formation of the 
Southcentral Kansas Environmental Education Center (SKEEC), the 
needs expressed most strongly by these teachers and administrators 
were foJ: 1) assistance pnd instruction of teachers, and 2) 
curriculum materials and .field trips to develop an understanding 
*of our natural environment as an ecosystem. SK^C has attempted 
to meet this need^ in a limited way by encouraging elementary 
and high school classes to make use of the Sand Prairie Natural- 
History Reservation, an"80-acre tract of sandy grasslands managed 
as a natural area by Bethel College. Bethel College faculty and 
students associated with SKEEC have given leadership on class 
field trips. Hqwever these field trips to Sand Prairie Reserva- 
tion are not as effective as they could be in promoting an under- 
standing of the environment by students because they are usually 
not integrated into the classroom program. 
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These trips are usually restricted to interpretation of the 
natural ecology and explanation of ecological techniques. Little 
attempt has been made to develop s^ broader multidisciplinary ap- 
proach. This project is planned to expand and correct defi- 
c^^encies in the program. 

Activities: 

1. A library of ^environmental books, pamphlets and clippings . 
has been organised for use by local schools and community organi- 
za tions. 

2. SKEEC has been instrumental in starting some recycling pro-^ 
jects. ' 

3. SKEEC has organized an4 provided pleader ship for field trips 
on the Sand Prairie « Natural History. Reservation for local schools 
and community organizations. • 

hs SKEEC has provided speakers on envirorpental topics to various 
organization. 

5» In 1972-73, SKEEC planned, implemented and tested a program 
of family workshops as a method of environmental education. 
6. In 1973-7ii, SKEEC cooperated with the Newton Recreation Com- 
mission in developing an experimental community outdoor or 
natural history education program. 

-D. R. Piatt 



PROGRAM TITLE: KENTUCKY'S ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Billy S. Blankenship, Capital Plaza Tower, Room 1827, 
Frankfort, Kentucky ii0601. (502)^6it-3505 

Kentucky's Environmental Education Program (KEEP) consists of 
units that offer a beginning to school systems and teachef^s 
throughout the Commonwealth that are not actually involved in 
environmental education. ^ The Department of Education developed 
KEEP to encourage teachers to use these materials as a model 
for development of their own curriculum centered around their 
individual school and community. 

The initial materials were developed in an environmental edu- 
cation conference at Union College Environmental Education Cen- 
ter, Middlesboro, Kentucky by the Department of Education and 
selected teachers and administrators from throughout Kentucky. 
The first units developed were for grades 1^-6 in Sight and Sounds 
and Science and wore field tested in several elementary schools 
for one»ygar. 

In January 197ii, all school principals received copies of the' 
KEEP materials with recommendations on how'the models could bo 
utilized in curriculum development. All workshops and in-service 
programs this year have included the introduction and possible 
implementation of KEEP on the local level. 
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The materials are in all elementary, middle, and secondary schools 
^ in the Commonwealth. However, to what extent they are being us6d is 
uncertain at this time. Requests from- School systems, civic 
groups, and state and federal agencies have bean received from 
about forty Itates. In 197^^ an evaluation of KEEP will deter- 
mine if additional units will be developed • 

In some schools the materials were not disseminated to the class- 
room teafahers by the pr^incipal.. 
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The Department of Education is planning to establish an environ- 
mental education network throughout the Commonwealth. This net- 
work would Consist of designated individuals from each school 
system by the Ibcal superintendent. These contact people would 
assist in the disseminating arid implementation 'of various en-* 
vtconmental education projects. • ^ 

The degree of success, of this program cannot Ipe determined at 
this time. 

/ 

Futurfe plans include the- establishment of. a statewide network .of 
environmental education contact personnel for each school system 
by ^ series of leadership conferences in the spring of 1975- 
We will also expand the KEEP project to include, a riewsletter. 



KEEP materials: 

"li^nds on Kentucky" - Science grade level (ii-6) Free 
"Ilirids on Kentucky"- Sights and Sounds grade level (ii-6) Free 
• Environmental Educa<jion (brochure) Free 

* rB. S. Blankenship 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: - k 

1. Science h-S^ Kentucky's Environmental Education Program . 
ED 093 633 \ ^ 

2. Sights and Soinds h'-S* K-entuclcy's Environmental Education 
ProgiinK ED 093 63U [ ^ ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Edward W. Dayton,^ Jr., Supervisor of; Science and 
•Environmental Education, P.o'. Box I|ii06l4, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
70801;. (503)389-5627 

As in the past, we are continuing to hold environmental education 
workshops in several of our colleges and universities for in-* 
service training of teachers. In tnese workshops we use person- 
nel from the State and Federal resource agencies as instructors. 
We have teanls of resource agencies personnel located at key 
points in the state that assist school systems in establishing 
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o.utdoor areas oja school properties and who^ when req^iested^ wiH 
conduct local workshops. I feel that this is quite an accom- 
plishment since these people do this in addition to their, normal 
duties. This all came about from' an inter-agency workshop con- 
ducted in 1972 in which we trained forty technical resource 
people. We are presently planning a similar workshop for April 
of 1975. ^ ^ j - 

Superintendent Michot has recently appointed a Louisiana Environ- 
mental Education Advisory Committeis to develop State Plans for 
the improvement of environmental education programs and to brin^ 
about greater uniformity, if necessary, through legislation; 
also, to develop an environmental education center on state 
property that has been designated for this purpose. 

-E. Dayton, Jr. * 



PROGRAM TITLE: AN ENVIRONMENIAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

DIREGTOR: Johnny Purvis, Ed. D., Caldwell Parish School Board, 
P.O. Box 128, Columbia, Louisiana 71I1I8. (3l8)6ii9-2689 

Purposes of the Workshop 

The purpose of the workshop was six fold (l) to acquaint teach- 
ers with the urgency of saving our environment^ (2) to acquaint 
our. teachers with the various state and federal agencies that 
would assist them in correlating environmental education con- 
cepts and skills into their particiLLar^ subje<;t areas; (3) to, 
actually go out into the field tp observe and experiment with 
sane of the concepts and skills that are related to environ- 
mental education; (li) to explore the use Qf community resources 
for instructional purposes; (5) to further reinforce the con- 
cept of, the open classroom approach to teachers; and (6) to ac- 
quaint teachers with various careers that ^re open to their stu- 
dents by the various local, state, and national agencies that 
are related to the preservation of oiir environment. 

Target Population 

The following groups of teachers were involved in the workshop: 
(l) all elementary teachers (K-6) and (2) junior and senior high 
teachers that teach science, art, social -studies, agriculture, 
and home economics. 

Activities 

Several weeks prior to the workshop we helped each agency to 
secure a site that would enhance their presentation and field 



trip experiences.. Below is a brief description of the sites 
selected by the various agencies for their -field experiences. 

• The Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Gbmmission participants 
secured a large pond adjacent tp a wooded area with a small 
stream flowing thrqjigh^it^. , 



The Louisiana forestry Commission secilred a l^rge wooded 
area with a variety of trees '(hardwood and softWood), plant 
growth, and several different landforms (creek 'beds, ridges, 
etc.). , " * . 

» » V 

The U.S^ Department of Agriculture Soil Conare^va.tion Service 
was able to secure 'a ^ wooded hill side area that expesed 
varipus types 'of soils alon^ with soil erosion problems. ^ 

State Department of Education pefsonnel initiated the two*,* 
'dary workshop with a short program #n(i' filjri'on the role tDf 
education in environmental improvement and awarene'sS. 

In order-to accomplish .the objectives of ^he workshop, we' divided 
our tea cjiers- into the f Q^Llowing groups : . - a . 

Group Number One • 'Teachers teaching kindergarten through 

third grade. 

Group -Number Two ^- Teachers teaching grades four through 
^ six.' \ ^ ' . 

Group Number Three^-gjuniqr and Senior High teachers teach- 
ing science, art, social studies', agri- 
^ culture, and home economiqf. 

-In addition to this, each group^was assi*gned a bus to ride 
during workshop activities. \ ^ 

"... < 

During the first day of the workshop a general overview and in- 
troduction of workshop? personnel was ^presented during the first 
session of the workshop. After this phase of the program each 
.group of teaohers were assigned to their groups and^a schedule 
was giveji to each participant to enable them to rotate to their 
assigned areas. Below are the arrangements that we used in 
rotating the three groups of teachers to the various pre^ 
selected field experience spots in* our community. 

First Session: Qrotlp 1 •..Wildlife 

^ Group 2 Forestry 

Group 3 Soils 

* * ' / 

Second Session: Group 1 .Forestry 

• Group 2 . ... .Soils 

' V Group 3 '.Wildlife . 

s Third Session: Group 1 .* ISoils 

• Group 2 .•..Wildlife 

Group 3 Forestry 

V 
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Wildlife and Fisheries Activities / 

1. Investigated several environmental habitats '(land and water) 
and performed the following activities: analyzed how various 
animals and "plants fit into "food chains and energy cycles; dis- 
cussed how plants and animals that live in the various types of 
habitats. * " , ' . 

2. Investigated water quality in relation to aquatic life in 
a pons by obtaining water temperature, oxygen content ^nd pH. 

Forestry Acti^aties I 

1. - Investigated various -cross-sections of^rees in order to 
master the whys and hows of growth patterns in trees. 

2. Observed and discussed life cycles of different areas of 
a forest. 

3. Teachers collected and used ^natural media (leaf stai^n, 
burnt back, etc.) to sketch and colpr a forest scene. 

ll. Collected and identified various leaves, plant stems, etc. 

* • • 

* Agriculture Soil Conservation Activities ^ 

\1. Discussed what soil is. 

2, Collected, analyzed, and demonstrated-the various organisms 
that live in the soil and why they live there'. 

3. Make sample profiles in*order to illustrate the types of 
soils at various depths. ' . " , . * . 
ll. 'C.jck soil to determine itsp-chemi&al composition. 

5. . Demonstrate how to use a wooden strip, a yard stick, and a 
small jar<iof water "i^o determine the slope of a given piece of 
ground . , ^ 

History of the Program ' * 

Prior to the. opening of school, we contacted the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Soil Conservation Service, * the .Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, and^e Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission 
and asked them if .they would be interested in presenting a two- 
day in-service program on environmental education to our teach- 
ers. 

After the initial contact with these agencies, the high school 
supervisor, a group of teacher^, and thp elementary supervisor 
met with th.e representatives from the respective agencies to 
decide on which arfeas would be covered by each agency, how they 
would present their materials to the teachers, and the typos of 
materials that could be giv^n to teachers to enable them to 
b9tter teach environmental education to their students. * 

Prior to the bpeniii^; of the Wbrkshop each agency submitted a 
list of objectives which they hoped to acconplish during the 
workshop; a list of rc^:ource persons and the services that they 
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would perform during the workshop; aiidU materia Is, equipment, 
etc., that they would need in carrying out* their particular 
parts, on the program. ^ ^ . ' 1 

Present Activities Involving Environmental Education 

A few of. the environmental activities that* have already grown 
out of this worljshbp include the acquisition of many different 
types of environmental- and career education materials from the 
participating agencies to 'present materials to classes, field 
trips aponso^*by the various agencies that participated in 
the workshop. However, oae of the most significant activities 
tha^ti Has grownvout of this* past summer's in-service program was 
an all day field trip "for all sixth-graders in our school system 
involving the ^agencies that helped us pnp on the program for our 
teachers. i 

Problems Encountered During the Workshop 
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1. Field trips should have been scheduled on a cooler day . 
(our workshopwas in August). It would have been a*good idea 
to" schedule .a workshop^ of this nature during a cooler time of 
the year. ^ ' * C 

^ 2. Field trips should be shorter. Our field trips were ^bout 
• three hours long (however, we .had cokes, water, etc.|^ at each 
site). A workshop of this nature^ would probably be more 
effective if each agency would go over their handouts "and what 
^ would be covered during the field ^rip in a classroan setting 
before going to the field trig^ site. 

The above problem's were obtained from an evaluation that each 
teacher completed regarding the worlfshop* * 

Plqns for the Future 

1. -^'he Caldwell Parish School Sjystem ,has begun construction 
on an outdoor classroom that^^ will include a pond and nature 
trail. ' ^ ^ 

2. Plans are being made to further use federal, state, and 
local agencies that are concerned with protecting and pre- 
serving our environment to present materials t^iclasses, serve 
as resource people, and to sponsor field triLps o^r our students. 

/. 

Publications ^ , \ 

1 - . 

Articles concerning the Environmental Education Work-shop _have 

been and/or will be published in the following journals: 

Louisiana Schools, The Boardman, and L. E. A. Journal. 
« 

Evaluation 

The two problems that were discussed under problems encountered 
during the workshop were obtained from an evaluation that was 
^cpnipleted by the teachers that participated in the' workshop. 
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• In addition to the two previously discussed items that were 
mentioned by the^ teachers, th^ following items were discussed 
by the teachers: , ' , 

1. The vast majority of the teachers indicated that the mater- 
ials and ijiformation that were presented durj.ng the work^Iiop 
would be helpful to them in their particular teaching areas. 

2. The areas in which the materials and information concerning 
.environmental education would be most useful are (the five ."bhat 
received the moi;t votes).: Science, art,* social studies, reading, 
language arts, agriculture, 

3. The vast mogoriliy of teachers stated that they would favor 
the development of a curriculum guide concerning environmental 
education. ' 

li. Most of the teachers indicated that they were presently 
% teaching environment^al education in some form or fashion in their • 
llclassrobms. 

^. The vast majority of the teachers favored the development of 
another eniironmental education workshop in the near future. 

■ A ■ ■ 

^ " ^ -J. Purvis 

»~"~~* ~* — — — — — — — *" *" *"~ 

mCXffiAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS THROUGH THE OUTDOOR 
CLASSROOM 



DIRECT''"R: Ray Duke, Principal, 011a Elementary School, P.O. 
Box 926, 011a, Louisiana Tlh(6 . (3l8)l;95-2591 

Prijnary Goal: ^ ^ » — '' ^ 

The priinary goal of this Title III program' is to teach environ- 
mental |awareness through the outdoor classrooni, correlating it 
with as many subjects in the regular curriculum as possible. 

Objectives: 

.The ^j or objectives of the program are: (l) The staff and 
faculty will improve the existing outdoor classroan on the 1^ 
acre site at 011a -Standard Elementary School j (2) . The • 
general administrntivo operation will be conducted in order to 
satisfy the stated oLjectives of the project; (3) The 
students in the environmental awareness program will, after the 
program of instruction, demonstrate a significant gain in 
achievement scores concerning knowledge and understanding about 
their environment as measured by an environmental awareness test; 
(li) ( Student participants will follow the instructional activ- 
ities and be' able to demonstrate a sif^nif ic-gnt increase in 
knowledge and skills related to environmentol dependence; (^) 
Teachers will maintain a record of usanc of the outdoor class- 
room by date, number of student participants, time spent and' 
educational puipose as recorded in' the instructional notebook 
provided each teacher on the outdoor classroom activities; 
(6) A media center will be established; (7) An assistant 
director-secretary^will be employed; (8) Participating teach- 
ers in the in-ser';ice program will be provided training in 



knowledge and skills to provide instruction and leadership to ^ 
participating students; (9) ' instructional support will be 
provided teachers through competent consxiltants in related* 
fields to serve as resource people and instructors wilihin the 
project; (10) An outside evaluator will provide an objective 
evaluation of the prdject activities. This will be assessed 
in terms of interim on site inspe'ction reports and a final 
'project evaluation report. 

Activities: 

1. The faculty and staff will work with the community to 
develop. a nature trail, a stocked pond, a campsite, a soil, 
monolith, a pavilion, anrf an awareness media center. *\ 

2. The director will provide a management model in per- 
formance objective form for all staff and faculty involved in 
the project. 

3« Each student will be giVen an environmental awareness test. 
Significance will be tested' using the t test for correlated 
groufis. , * • ^ ' ' • 

li,. Instruction wil^-fe'e built around twenty-four instructional 
objectives. Pretest scores will be gathered../ 

Teachers will maintain a record of usage of the outdoor 
classroom I. , - ■ 

6. - A' media center will be established. ' 

7. An,. assistant director-secretary will be employed. 

8. An in-service program will .prepare the teacher for com- 
petent instructions in the field of environmental aw.areness. 

9'. ifJonsultants will provicte c^)mpetent support to the classroom 
teacher,^ . ^ " . . 

,10. • An outside evaluator will provide an objective evaluation 
of the project activities. 

Unique Characteristics: • / ' 

This program' is unique because the outdoor classroom and media 
center will be a^ilable to the teacher an.' pupil at the teach- 
able moment. This program is^also unique because environmental 
education is: (l) futur'e oriented, (2) problem focused learn- 
ing, (3) a recognition of man in his environment, (h) inter- 
disciplinary education, (5*) student initiated learning, and . 
(6) community centered. 

Tests given will be environmental awareness tests using a con- 
trol group, locally constructed tests using the t-test for 
determining correlation significance. Pre- and post-tests 
are planned. 

The first year the project will ba primarily geared toward the 
base school. During the ^second and third year, the pll^oject will 
be expanded, to include the total project participants.^ 

There ar^ no evaluation findings because, the program has not 
been in operation prior to July 197h* 
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Evaluation Strategy and Kinds of Tests Used: 
The director, assistant director, and 'outside evaluator will 
be using several methods to test and evaluate the objectives^ 
Thfese will include checklists, a management model, an environ- 
mental awai»eness test using the t-test for correlated groups, 
locally constructed tests, the actual usage of the outdoor 
classroom, teacher attendance in tjie in-sprvice program, number 
of consultants utilized, and analysis of outside e^'aluator^s re- 
ports . 

-fi. Duke 



mOGRAM TITLE: CONSERVATION EDUCATION FOUNDATION. OF MAINE, INC* 

DIRECTOR: Lorraine L. Stubbs, Education Btxildirig, Augusta, Maine 
OU330. (207)289^2512" 

V 

I. . The' principal objective of the program is to help develop 
citizens who have a basic understanding of our natural environ-' 
ment and the demands placed upon our natural resources by an in- 
creasing population* |t is hoped these^ individuals will then 
make wise decisions- concerning the development and use of our 
natural resources* 

The program is multi-fa ceted and involves all levels of the edu- 
cation system from kindergarten through graduate scjiool and adult 
education* The Conservation School program has .three' divisions, 
as follows: 

1* college studies for in-service teachers, graduate stu- 
. dent's, ^nd interested adults during the summer; 

2. study for students in grade's K-12 and pre-service' teach- 
' ^ ers during the spring and fall; 

3. 'adult education workshops during all sessions. 

The courses directly involve the students by presenting the'' 
natural environment, its uses and abuses, in real situations* 
Resource 'specialists in soils, agriculture, forestry, parks and 
recreations, game and fish management, and outdoor education 
lead discussions, field trip^3, and problem-solving sessions* 

II* The school program began in 1958 under the guidance of the 
Conservation Education Foundation of Maine, Inc*, a .non-profit 
organization* The Directors of the Foundation realized the 
need for gi|eater citizen awareness of the natural resource prob- 
lems. To lielp meet this need, they established the Maine Con- 
servation School on a 200-acre tract of land in the town of 
Bryant Pond, Maine* The goal was to educate teachers in the con- • 
servation field so that they, in turn, could teach it more ef- 
fectively in their classes. In I960, the Directors decided that 
increased effectiveness could be obtained by going directly to 
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the students through' a school camp program. Since that time, 
program revision has resulted in introciucing pre-service teachers 
to conservation and school camping at the same time. 

III. Presently, the school offers six basic courses in conser- 
vation and environmental education, four recertification courses, 
and two adult education courses during the Summer session. 

The student program involves appi;oximately 1,000 school students. 
It is a field exrperience program that is broad in^ scope and 
builds upon the students basic science background. 

IV. The greatest problem encountered is the apathy of ^oth 
students and teachers towards the natural resource management 
problem. To counteract this problem, we have attempted to di- 
versify our program to cover environmental problem-solving tech- 
niques as well as conservation problems. 

V. The future holds plans fo^ program expansion in the area of 
teacher education. It is hoped. that greater student-teacher/ 
involvement in school camping experiences will also be possible. 
The entire expansion program depends upon winterization of the 
facilities. 

VI. The Conservation Education Foundation of Maine, Inc. was 
active on the Writing Committee for the Maine State Plan for 
Environmental Education and the lending library packets in en- 
vironmental education prepared by the Maine Environmental Edu- 
cation Forum. Both of these are available from the Maine State 
Department of Educational and Cultural Services, Augusta, Maine 
.Oli330. ' . " 

The School also has a limited supply of some curriculum materials 
entitled: Conservation Education Programs for Elementary Schools* 
These are also available from the Conservation Education Foundation 
of Maine, Inc., c/o Department of Educational and Cultural Ser- 
vices, Education Building, Augusta, Maine Oli330. 

-L* L. Stubbs 



PROGRAM TITLE: BANGOR EffVIRONMENTAL EDUGAHON PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Robert Ervin, Bangor School Department, 183 Harlow 
Street, Bangor, Maine OliliOl. (207)9li7-6711 Ext. 37,38.^ 

The Bangor Environmental f)ducation Project is a kindergarten 
through twelfth grade program operating within the Bangor Pub- 
lic Schools, Bangor, Maine. Generally its emphasis is on the 
building of strong environmental attitudes and the solving of 
environmental problems associated with man^s life*style. More 
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area has been designed for independent use by teachers. Tech- 
'niques vary from K to 6, beginriing with guided small groups to 
using, task cards with upper elementary students. 

At approxLniately the third grade, man's impact is introduced 
•through field trips, /slide presentations, interdisciplinary 
activities, and outside speakers. To the extent posgible the 
activities are problem solving oriented and do not propose con- 
clusions or corrections to the students. With succeeding levels 
studies increased in sophistication to in-depth analyses at the 
secondary level, .-The project is also involved with community- 
school site development projects, statewide environmental edu- 
, cation efforts, and teacher education courses. 

Materials: ' . • 

The Project has adopted the instructional materials of other 
state and national projects while de)^eloping locally focused 
techniques and materials. These ideas cover many topics, but as 
trial" and revision are our life style, no finished. literature 
can* be distributed. 

* • • 

Problems : 

Though the Project implements many ideas at the secondary level 
administrative organization a, specifically departmentalization 
arid scheduling, make interdiciplinary problem-solving difficult. 
Often studies are parried out within disciplines and the project 
must introduce other environmental considerations. This is not 
consistent with our philosophy and the project attempts to 
cross "department lines by consolidating classes, introducing the 
expertise of "other" faculty members, and developing multi- 
disciplinary approaches. To this end, an experimental class in 
environmental studies for high school students is offered to 
demonstrate new techniques and ideas to the secondary faculty. 

-Robert Ervin 



PROOAM TITLE: ANDROSCOGGIN RIVER STUDY 

DIRECTOR: Karen Tilton, Jay High School, Jay, MaL'.e Olt239. 
(207)897-3301 

The Androscoggin River Study is an attempt by high school stu- 
dents to keep track of the conditions of the Androscoggin River, 
rated at one time among the ten most polluted rivers in the 
country. To do this, the river has been t^ested over its entire 
length and is now being tested at one plac . over the changing 
seasons. Results of the study of the river^s length have been 
recorded on video tape as a permanegfit photographic essay of the 
conditions in 1973. 

The River Study evolved from a decision by the science club to 
do something scientific and record it for posterity on video tape, 

\ * 
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Living in the Androscoggin River Valley and having a large paper 
mill in our community, we looked toward the river and found a 
large source of pollution and many unanswered questions. The 
-students spent the spring of 1973 choosing^ which tests to run 
and researching the history of the river. It was decided to 
travel the length of the river and take water samples every five 
miles testing for dissolved oxygen, dissolved carbon dioxide, 
temperature, suspended solids, nitrates, phosphates, pH, and 
E-coli. This was done during the fall of 1973 and was recorded 
in pictures, slides, and movies. ^Graphs were made of. the results 
of the testing. The next phase of the project ^as to interview 
representatives of various polluting industries and discuss the 
problems faced by industry in cleaning up the Androscoggin. The 
final segment of .the study was putting the results and interviews 
together into a workable script supplemented by the charts, 
slides, movies, ^nd photographs, and making the video tape as 
a permanent record of the work done. The video work was done at 
the University of Maine at Farmington using their 3 camera TV 
studio.^ ' 

The end product, a 25- minute documentary titled A Profile of the 
Androscoggin Riyei- is now being used in cla-sses and showings to 
interested local groups. (Rotary clubs. Extension groups. Senior 
Citizens, etc.). It has also been used at a Water Quality Con- 
ference by the Natural Resources Council of Maine. It was viewed 
by the Energy Conservation Corps and representatives of Scholastic 
Magazine. We are now putting together a color slide-tape program 
to be used by large groups showings when video tape is impractical. 

This faU and winter we will be continuing with our water analy- 
sis phase of the river study by testing the river locally at 
three sites each week for the school year. This will be done by 
. various classes for six to nine week time blocks. The end result 
hoped for is a view of w^ter conditions within the river as the 
seasons change. V/e also plan to take another group down the 
river in the spring of 1975. 

-K. Tilt on ^ \ 



PROGRAM TITLE: THE MAINE LAND USE CHALLENGE 

DIRECTOR: Patricia Solotaire, Center for Research and Advanced 
Study, University of Maine at Portia nd-Gorham, 2I46 Deering Avenue, 
Portland, Maine Oiil02. (207)773-2981 Ext. Ii6ii, ii65 

The Maine Land Use Challenge is a complete teaching unit aimed a't 
Lne secondary school level ^Sth grade and up). It includes a 
film, slide series, simulated land use problems, a case study of 
land use in a Maioe Coastal Community and the use of a question- 
naire to determine student attitudes towards land use. The unit, 
which covers ten hours of class' time, will be distributed free of 
charge to public and private schools in Maine. It is available 
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for $10*00 to out-of-state schools or groups. Land Use Challenge 
has two basic objectives: to acquaint the young people of Maipe 
with the land use decision-making structure in their state, and 
to instill the concept that some form of planning is necessary to 
assure that development takes place in an environmentally, eco- 
nomically and socially sound manner. 

This project is essentially a spin-off ' of a Land Use Conference 
held by the Allagash Institute in Phippsburg, Maine. At the con- 
ference, 'townspeople and state and federal officials met and 
confronted the \>as±c issues of land use: who has the right to 
make decisions, and on what basis would these decisions be made? 
A Public Tele.vision film was made of the discussion, filmed against 
the background of the Phippsburg peninsula and distributed to civic 
groups across the state. We ffelt, however, that the filjn demon- 
strated land use problems so clearly and vividly that greater use 
Should be made of it, and decided to make it the core of a secon- 
dary school curriculum. 

The Maine Land Use Challenge is our only project directly con- 
nected with education, although we have also published a Land -, . 
owners liandbook , which informs individual landowners on the com- 
plexities of land use departments and laws in Maine. 

In designing the unit, the essential problem lay in deciding pre- 
cisely what we wanted to teach. Land use, pf course, is /in awe- 
acmely. complex subject, and it was difficult to narrow it down to ^ 
what we considered the most important elements. By keeping in 
mind that we were dealing with young people who had, for the most 
part, no experience in their towns with planning in any form, we 
concentrated on asking questions that would ^tart them thinking 
about the varieties of land use ahd their resulting benefits and 
diabenefits. " ' " . 

We are presently participating in a federally-funded project to 
promote the waters^hed concept in Ipnd-use planning. Our particular 
contribution will be to estimate the economic advantages' of restor- 
ing the Presujupscott Esturary to its original productivity and 
purity. * " " 4 ' 



MATERIALS: 

Film: Malneland . 28 mins» sound and color. Available for 
distribution at a $5.00 charge. * ' ^ 

Landowner Handbook . Tower Publishing, I63 Middle Street, Port- 
land,' Maine. $3.25 individual copy (bulk rates available). 

A Maine Manifest . Economic land use analysis of Maine with sug- 
gestion for effective development strategy. Tower Publishing 
$1.50. 



A Non->Industrial Future for the Maine Coast , An Allagash Insti- 
tute Report to the Governor's Task, Force on Energy^: a review of 
the possible courses of development for Maine from an environ- 
mental and economic viewpoint. Available from the Center for Re- 
search, Allagash Environmental Institute. N6 charge. 

' -P. Solotaire 



mO(Sm TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION - A MARYLAND APPROACH 

DIRECTOR: Dr. James W. Latham, Jr.»> Maryland State Deparlbment of 
Education, Division of Instruction, P.O. Box 8717> ^BWI Airport, 
Baltimore, Maryland 212^0. (301)796-8300 Ext. lilB 

Objectives: 

1. Initiate the xmplementat^ion of a comprehensive program of 
environmental education in all elementary and secondary schools 
of the State of Maryland. 

2. Activities to date have included leadership workshops, and 
the preparation of curriculum materials. 

History: 

1. In January of 1970, the State Board of Education adopted a 
resolution calling for the establishment df a planned program 
of environmental education in a^ll of the schools. 

2. A State Advisory Commit^tee recommended the approach to be 
taken. . 

3» A State Department Staff has been involved ijfi public informa- 
tion> providing leadership training,, multi-state planning, and 
the preparation of a curriculum framework. 

U. The curricula r framework will be available in November a'nd ^ 
the State Staff will work in implementing this in all the schools. 

A comprehensive interdisciplinary curricular framework will be 
made available and implemented in the schools beginning in Novem- 
ber 197h. This framework identifies goals, objectives, and stu- 
dent behaviors for different age grade levels of students. We 
are also preparing a special guide iov Aesthetics and the Environ-' 
nent. These materials will be available in May of 197^. 

We ria''/e received only liinited funding for environmental education. 
F'.r.ds from the Federal Office of Environmental Education have n9ti 
been made a^/ailablo to support this project. 

C'JTrently we are planning for the ^implementation of our program 
':nd designing special programs for students. We are also con- 
sidering the production of an Environmental Education Issues 
television series for broadcast on our State network. 

-J. Latham 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1, Education and the Environment > Report of a Multi-State 
Conference^ November 8-10^ 1971^ Annapolis^ Maryland^" 

ED 075 31U 

2. ^ Report to the Governor of Maryland and Maryland General ' % 
AssemEly l SE 015 *500 

j; Environmental Education^ A Maryland Approach > SE'0l8 602 



PROGRAM TITLE: A MODEL FOR THE INSERVICE TRAIITING OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AS ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATORS. 

DIRECTOR: Leverne J. Thelen, School of" Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. (U3)5U5-l572 

It is proposed to develop a model for in-service teacher training 
in environmental education for secondary school teachers that 
combines the resources and potential of both the formal (Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts) and non-formal (Massachusetts Audubon 
Society and New England Aquarium) segments of^ the total edu- 
c'ational system. The primary goal of 'the model is to -foster the 
introduction of environmental education materials into the school 
curriculum on both a disciplinary and transdisciplinary basis 
arxi to^acilitate the effective instruction of environmental 
issues, concepts and principles. The model utilized the teach- 
er's own working-teaching situation fs an instpuptional labora- 
tory in addition to more traditional' lecture-laboratory ap- 
proaches. In order to facilitate the transfer of what the 
teachers learn in the lecture-laboratory situation to their 
own classroom, a series of teacher-learner packets are being 
developed on specific problems associated with the introduction 
of environmental education materials into the curriculum. These 
modules are appropriate for a wide variety of existing disci- 
plines such as science, social sciences, mathematics, art and 
English. Teachers are being encouraged to select frbm the pool 
of modules those they feel will be most useful to them, given 
theii^ background and their own teaching situation, or will be 
encouraged to develop new ones more appropriate to their own 
teaching environment. By means of the modules the teachers are 
able to augment their background in an area and have a labora- 
tory, their own classrooms,- in which to study the problems 
associated with the introduction of environmental problems and 
issues into the curriculum. In order to. provide the teachers 
with support for their efforts in their own schools, inter- 
disciplinary teams of three to five teachers were selected from 
each participating secondary school with no moi;e than two teach- 
ers from any one discipline. 

The project is an outgr^owth of .the recommendations of the Massa- 
chusetts Task Force on Envir6nmental Education and as a result 
of their study of needs in which the in-service training of 
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teachers was assigned a high priority. The University of Massa- 
chusetts, the Massachusetts Audubon Society and the New England 
Aquarium entered into discussions and the conclusion was rapidly 
reached that the most efficacious means of achieving the desired 
iJn-service training would be by a pooling of the efforts and re- 
sources of the three independeht agencies. The present project 
and cooperative effort is a direct result of these discussions. 

The program is in its e^r'liest stages, some modules have been 
written, the planning of others is underway, and the first in- 
service sessions have been planrted. The planning of subsequent 
in-service sessions is ^waiting the completion of a needs analy- 
sis survey. 

As a culmination of the program, the participating team of 
teachers from each school system will be.expected^ to prepare for 
their, school" system one or more of the following: (l) a plan* 
for. the integration of environmentally related problems into 
the curriculum of the school system either on a disciplinary or 
interdisciplinary basis: (2) specific recommendations for the 
use^in the- curriculum of field study sites and conimonity re- 
sources; and (3) a proposal for environmentally related pro- 
grams of in-service ecJiication for their own school systems in 
which their institute training and experience serve as ^primary 
resources. In addition the formation of an inl^ormal organiisa- 
tion called Environmental Educators Cooperative is being studied 
with the purpose of maintaining contact among the participating 
teachers for the purpose of sharing of ideas and strategies. 

No 'materials are yet available and materials will not be avail- 
able until they have been field-tested and revised. . * 

-L. J. Thelen" 



PROGRAM TITLE: ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ECOLGy POEM AND' POSTER PROGRAM 

DIRECIPR: Paul G. Keough, Director, Public Affairs, United States 
Environmental Protection Agencjr Region I, J.F. Kennedy Federal 
'Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203. (6l7)223-i470l4 

^The New England Regional Office of the U,S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is in, the process of carrying out, for the third 
consecutive year, an Elementary Education Ecology Poem and Poster 
Program. 

This program is designed to bring about a greater awareness and 
concern for environmental * ma t tors on the part of the young people 
in the six New England states. The rules are simple: 

Teachers are asked to talk about the env:i.ronment during Febru- 
* ary; have their students prepare a poem, poster or short story. 



anl then send the two best entries to our office for judg$ng. 
We 'have a citizenar' panel review all of the entries and vai^ious 
, awards are given. For the past two years, the governors of 
the New England states have hosted 'award ceremonies at the 
various state-houses where plaques are preselnted. 

We are quite proud of our environmental education program. Last ♦ 
year some 3,700 teachers in the Region, representing more than 
100,000 elementary students, participated. ^ We reviewed more than 
7,000 entries to the program, and^^ it appea/s that the 1975 program 
will even bfe' larger. ..^ 

-P. G. Keough 



PROCa^M TITLE: QUALITT URBAN ENVIRONMENTAt STUDIES TRAINING 
(QUEST) / ; . 

.DIRECTOR:, Maurice J. Donnelly, Brockton High School. 1|70 . ^ 
Forest AVenue, Brockton, Massachusetts 02i|01. ' (6175588-7800 
Ext. 609 , / ^ 

The- target population for the basic QUEST I course -are soph- , 
omores, juniors, and seniors on the, standard, honors, and ad- 
vanced academic levels. Tfte program began with sixty students 
and now has over two hundred. / / 

The target poplatii)n for the QUEST II course are those who com- 
plete the QUEST I course successfully and are selected by the 
staff for QUEST II. I^JEST II is composed of three major com- 
ponents: students serve as teacher aids arid after training, 
teach Selected portions of QUEST 1 classes; students create 
lesson plans which they will later teac^h to elementary school 
classes; students engage in independent research on a local en- 
vironmental problem. 

The target population for the QUEST center is the community as 
a whole. In- 1973-7ii over 7,000, students, teachers, and other 
individuals utilized'. th^ services and resources of the QUEST , 
center. The students and staff of QUEST form a -team to supply ' 
these services and resources to the community. ^ 

Project QUEST, was funded from school year^ 1971-1972 to ^973- 
197li under Title III of the elementary and secondary education 
act and the City of Brockton. It is now fully' funded by thp 
city of Brockton. The purpose of thd program was and is to pro- 
vide ^ series of enviroi;imental encounters for students so' that 
they will jsnter the community fully cognizant of the^^riviron- 
mental problemsi facing their community. ' 

' *-^''* 

Project (JJEST is now engaged ih teaching^£udents in environ- 
mental studies; developing materia.ls for elementary and junior 
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high schools? and providing the community and' school system with 
* services and materials from the QUEST center. -The ^EST Center 
has been utilize.d by: 

1. leabhers and students from the Brockton School System. 

2. Teacher and students from seven area towns. 

3. Teachers and students from eight area colleges, 
li. The regional planning council^ 

'5* Plymouth county extension servies. • • ' 

6. ♦ Bristol county extension services. 
?• Area consef'vation, commissions 
•8. Watershed associations. • 
9. li-H clubs. 

10. Other Title III projects. 

11. Various municipal agencies. * * 

Major problems included staff stability and the^ developme^nt oi^ 
the interdisciplinary'aspect^ of the course. Instability of 
staff was due to marriage and changes in location. The staff 
is now stable and well developed. 

The interdisciplinary diffictilty was, to a great extent, elimi- 
ated during the second* year of the program by rewriting many ' 
of the lessons and objectives. The difficulty was further 
eliminated by the simple process of informing the students of 
the objectives of each lesson and by demonstrating the inter- 
relatedness of the various disciplines in each lesson. 

(JJEST is now .fully funded by the Brockton Public School System 
and 13 an integral part of the c\frriculum at Brockton Hiah 
School. \ ^ . 

Plafhs are now b^ing made to extend the program' in -the city 
schools and the schools of the are^ community. 

-M. - J. Donnelly 

ERIC DOCUMENT: { 

Project Q[JEST. An Environmental Studies Curriculum for Hi^h 
-School. SE'Oltj U5S^ ' * ' 
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PROGRAM TITLE: EARTHWATCH 

DIRECTOR: Smithsonian Center^ for Short-Li ved Phenomena,'' 

60 jjarden Sti^eet^ Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. ' 

Fifty thousand high school and college students in the U.S. are 
participating in a world-wide scientific ^'hotline", scouting 
unusual earth events for the Smithsonian Institution's Center 
for ..Short-Lived Phonomen^i. Known as the International Environ- 
mental Alert Network, the yoar-old project may bo tho front- 
runner of a Ujdit}d" Nations-operated monitorinp system to help 
guard the environmental quality of the planet^ 



The student network was responsible for more* than a quarter of 
the information communicated ,p*o the Smithsonian last^yeav, 
according to Publications director James Cornell. Reports of ^ 
happenings such as deer starvation in Louisiana or caterpillar 
1 outbreak in Belguim are verified at the Smithsonian Center in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Evaluated for their potent-ial re- 
search importance. 

'In addition to involving students in this environmental watch, 
the Center inaugurated a series of short-term projects using 
young people to collect* samples or observational data too broad 
for standard monitory activities. 

The Smithsonian Center for Short-Lived Phenomena is also current- 
ly assisting the U.N. Environment Program in planning 3 Global 
Environmental Monitoring, System which should eventually incorp^o- 
rate the student reporting network. 

-From: Environmental Education Report 
November 197U 

\ 



PROGRAM TITLE: MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETI 

DiRECTOTl: Charles E. Roth, South Great Road, Lincoln, 
Massachusetts 01773. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. ' Aids to Environmental Education: Pre-school-Grade 3 ; 
Grades U-6j Update 1 (June 197U fi ED 093 763 
5"! Aids to Environmental Education: Grades 7-9, lO-lli j 
Update 1 (June 197U ). ED 093 76U 

3* ^ Aids to. Environmental Education: The Energy Crisis - Aids 
to Study . .ED 093 765 ' ' 

U« \ Habitat Project. De-Icing Salts anci the Environment . 
SE dWW> ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUGATICN ACTIVITIES' 

DIRECTOR: Dr. John C. Rosemergy, Science Coordinator, Ann 
Arbor Public Schools, 601 W. Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan I|8l03. (313)99li-2l62 

We have a staff of consultants who: conduct field trips for 
classes in grades K-12; present classroom lessons, upon requeatj 
confer with teachers and committees involved in school site 
development, camping programs, etc. In addition, we have 
teachers who present several secondary school courses in the ^ 
area of environmental education. The elementary , school field 
trip program is ambitious. Classes at each grade level ^re 



ta-ken, on tcijps designed to enhance the science or social 'studies 
instruction of that ^rade level • Our staff of employed con-, 
sultants is assisted in the field trip^^ pro gram by>a corps of' 
volunteers. 

^ O - > 

Our first secondary school c(5hservation course was instituted 
' in 1955 qnd grew out o^ a Conservation club which had functioned 

fpr many years. OSir elemfentary, school field trip program wais* * 
'inaugurated in 196I4 We ha vq had a long and. helpful relatiqn-- 

ship with^ocal, environmentally-oriented organizations and with 

Ihe Uriiv^ity of Michigan. * 

Mast of our problems h^ve been financial. ^_ 
We have no publications. 

' ' t ^ . -J. Rosemergy 



PROGRAM Tip^: CURRICULUM ^SOURCES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRESS 

DIRECrCiR: \renda Cufrfer, Kalama.zoo Nature Cen-£er, 7000 N. West- 
nedge A'-shue/ Kalamazoo, Michigan* U9007. (6l6)38l-15l7l4 Ext. 2$ 

The HEW grant (P.-L.91-5l6) that the Nature Center has received 
has two main /objective^: (a) to Inventory environmental in- * * 
formation in the libraries, of th§ Kalamazoo- Valley Intermediate 
School District, and (b) to dev^op an^ open-ended, multidiscipli- 
D^vy purriculum for grades 7-12* in th,e areas of l^nd use, natural 
i^^<4t3Urces (allocation and depletion.), and energy Cresources,*^e, 
"^fid conservation). , , . 

^Altbbugh the Nature Center is Tgeared td environmental education 
fok'^all ages,' this is the first government grant the Nature Cen- * 
ter has/ received. The grant was-j^ursued with the support of the 
Kal^macoo Area -Committee on Conserving Energy which is a group 
ccrtposed of local representatives, from the state legislature; 

.paper, oil and power companies ;i-f our colleges; intermediate 
school district; the Nature benter; and the chamber of commerce. 
It is the ComiTii^tee's hope that the work of the project will' 
bring abbut long term changes in' individual philosophies of 
energy use which will jiave greater ijnpact than the Committee 
could accomplish with its^own resources. 

WheYi thfe project is completed, this curriculum will be avail- 
able -natiorlally and the- resource in^ntory, although most use- 
ful locally, win bo a model for other communities to uSe. 

No specific problefns have been encountered to date. 



After the project for which initial funding was jgranted is com- 
pleted, we plan to apply for further grant monijis to train teach- 
ers to use the curriculum most effectively. / 

No publications have been produced thus far. 

-B. Cutler 



PROGRAM TITLE: DISCOVERY 'THROUGH OUTDOOR EDUGATICN 

DIRECTOR: Ms. Kristy Bott, Macomb Intermediate School District, 
UiOOl Garfi^glci^oad, Mount Clemens, Michigan Ii80[i3. 
(313)ii65-2101 Ext. 318 

In the fall of 1971, a project was begun to serve the handicapped 
children, pre-school thi^ough high school, in all twenty-one 
constituent school districts* of Macomb County. Macoiib County 
lies about 20 miles north of Detroit, Michigan. This project 
entitled, ''discovery Through Outdoor Education," is funded 
through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196^, 
Title lll% The funding was contingent upon committee approval 
each year for three years. This project has been validated b^,* 
the State^ Department of Education and awarded directly to the 
Macomb Inter me dia'te School District (MlSD). 

Youngsters handicapped physically, mentally and emotionally, who 
* are qualified 'for special education services, participate in the 
project. Virtua;Lly all types of handicapped children have taken 
part in the pr9ject during the three years of its existence. 
The students take part as members of their special education 
classes along with their own classroom teachers. In the second 
.year only, three sessions were of the /"all district" type; that * 
is, participants were chosen for spe<Jlal reasons to attend the 
resident>sessions, not necessarily with their own class but as a 
mixture of students and teachers from the whole 4-ntermediate 
School District. 

Over the past three years (September 1971 through June I97I4), 
fifty-three laboratory sessions were held making use of the re- 
sources which the Intermediate School District provides through 
this project. These resoui'ces are manyfold. They include the 
provision of an overnight outdoor facility (Camp Rotary on 29 
Mile Road and Wolcott), food and administrative help in plan- 
niiig and programming of the, resident session. In addition to 
these resources, the project presented workshops for teachers 
and administrators to help them become more knowledgeable in 
outdoor education and more confident in introducing hev aroas of 
learning to their students. With the cooperati^^^TDf^^lMichigan 
State University, a course in outdoor edacaCTon with university 
credit was also offered. " * 
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The stated purposes of this project as set forth in the project^ 
abstract are: "(l) to improve youngsters* achievement in regu- 
lar school subjects, their self-concepts, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and leisure skills; (2) to train special education teach- 
ers in the utilization of -the outdoors for providing learning-- 
opportunities to handicapped children* (3) to test an outdoor 
educational model for improving the learning and lives of handi- 
capped youngsters; to educate and involve parents in the 
program; {$) and to train and utilize college students as .teacher 
aides' for handicapped students." 

A 

.The general procedures for the attainment of these goals as 
further stated in the project abstract are: (l) involving 
parents, special education teachers, handicapped youngsters, and 
general education, high school and college students in project 
planning, implementation and evaluation; (2) providing outdoor 
Education workshops for teachers, parents and student aides; 
(3) implementing articulation between learning experiences pro-^ 
vided in the outdoors and those provided in the indaor special 
education classrooms: (It) providing opportunities for handi- 
capped students to have learning experiences in outdoor settings 
including resident outdoor school experiences^ where students and 
educators will learn and live together 2k hours a day; and (5) 
utilization of various community resources, clubs and organiza- 
tions who have the potential to contribute to the education of 
handicapped youngsters. 

The laboratory sessions held during the 1971-197U school .years 
involved over 3,000 special education students directly. Indi- 
vidual teachers contacted the project coordinator expressing 
interest in organizing and attending a laboratory session with 
their students ^ The project, using Title III funds, sponsored 
these interested groups. Dates were reserved at Camp Rotary and 
monies were given to the individual groups to purchase food. 
Meetings with the project* coordinator were held to .discuss organi- 
zation scheduling, and pretest test requirements. 

< 

The difference between these laboratory sessions and other out- 
door programs was, of course, that all of these children were 
from special education classes. Many students were in wheel- ^ 
chairs and on crutches. None of the students in any of the 
participating groups was excluded from any activity due to his 
or her particular handicaps. Students fj?om high schools and jun- 
ior highs in the local school districts volunteered to help as 
counselors and aides in the laboratory sessions. Their main res- 
ponsibility was to take care of the students and relieve teachers. 
They also helped push wheelchairs ard prepare food. For some of 
the sessions, there were as many as one or two student couhselors 
for every handicapped child. Their aid proved invaluable to the 
success of each laboratory session. «^ 

The original proposal was written and directed for 2| years by 
the late Mr. Edward Alexander, . His enthusiasm and energy were 
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'key factors in the creativeness and high levels of success "the 
program experienced. The present project coordinator, Miss 
Kristy Bott, and secretary to the project, Mrs. Nan Zacharias, 
are the two full-time personnel. ' The Macomb Intermediate School 
District (MISD) houses the offices and administers the funds which 
are received vis the E.S.E.A. Title III offices in Lansing. The 
secretary to the project is directly responsible to the project 
coordinator, who is responsible to the Macomb Intermediate School 
District and Title III in turn. Dr. Maureen Sie and Dr. Donald 
Marcotte from Wayne State University were contracted to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the project in its designated purposes. Mr. 
Donald Bannasch, OTR, was also contracted to help with the writing 
of dissemination materials. 

Camp Rotary itself was donated for the project's use throughout 
the /ears by the Rotarians of Macomb County. Many others partici- 
pated and helped throughout the community, contributing time and 
donating merchandise which' the project needed. Large amounts of 
parental support and concern were demonstrated throughout the 
duration of the project. Transportation to and from the camp was 
pravided by the individual school districts with the cooperation 
many timet> of off-duty bus drivers working without pay^. 

An experimental group of trainable mentally impaired students 
from Keith' Bovenschenj School attended Camp Rotary once a month for 
eight consecutive months during the 1973-7U school year. Each of 
the eight laboratory sessions was three days and two nights in 
duration.' Pre- and post-tests were designed each session to assess 
,the scholastic gain of each student at the laboratory site. On 
the Basis of the data obtained, determination of fourth-year 
funding was made. \ 

During the fourth year of operation, the project's goals are: 
(l) to provide in-service for the Macomb County demonstration 
teachers; (2) demonstrate the project to statewide interested per- 
sons; and (3) to conplete and disseminate a manual entitled 
Discovery and a Discovery kit containing filmstrips, cassettes 
and script. 

Publications: First Year Evaluation Report; Second Year Evalu- 
ation Report; Third Year Evaluation Report; Homemade Innovative 
Play Equipment; Discovery Manual; Discovery kit containing four 
filmstrips and two cassettes. 

-K. Bott 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Discovery Through Outdoor- Education. ESEA Title III Evaluation 
Report ^- hool Year 1973-7U > liD 097 160 
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PROGRAM TITLE: THE MISSISSIPPI CONSERVATION EDUCATION ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

CONTACT: Michael G. Carothers, Supervisor of Environmental 
Education, State Department of Ediiqation, Division of Instruction 
Box' 771, Jackson, Mississippi 3920^. (601)35^-6965 

On May 11, 1967 the Mississippi Conservation Education Advisory 
Council was established by a meeting called at the request of 
Mr. J. M. Tubb, at that time State Superintendent of Education. 
The volunteer members attending the meeting were educators, 
representatives of various natural resource agencies and associ- 
ations, and individuals interested in conservation. 

The organization's stated belief was and is that the welfare of 
the citizens of our state and country depends upon' the develop- 
ment, wise use and protection of oUt' natural resources^u The 
Council bases its existence upon the need for conservation 
education as a basic part of the general education program. 

A short time after its establishment in 1967, the Council recom- 
mended that the position of Environmental Education Consultant 
be established in. the State Department of Education. The pri- 
mary responsibility of that post would be to work with indir. 
vidual schools and others *in promoting the teaching of conserva- 
tion education at all levels and that a bibliography identifying 
conservation people, resources and materials be developed. This 
bibliography could be prepared by resource-use agencies and used 
by educators. 

In 1970, the State Department of Education established the posi- 
tion of Environmental Education Consultant and Assistant Co- 
ordinator of NDEA Title III. To achieve its goals the Missis- 
sippi Conservation Education Advisory Council works cooperatively 
with the State Department of Education through the Environmental 
Consultant in the Division of Instructional Services as an ad- 
visory body in conservation education mattb-.*s. 

The development of a state plan for environmental education was < 
initiated by the Council in Novbnber, 1971. At. the present time 
the State Plan is completed in its draft form and efforts are 
in progress to refine the plan and identify means of effec- 
tively implementing that plan stateside at local levels. 

Since the establishment of the Mississippi Conservation Edu- 
cation Advisory Council and the post of Environmental Consultant 
in the State Department of Education among its other contribu- 
tions the Council has been highly successful in promoting teach- 
er conservation workshops throughout. the state. At this time, 
four such workshops are conducted during the summer months with 
various resource-use agcincies cooperating with the University of 
Mississippi, Mississippi State University, and Delta State Uni- 
versity in providing facilities, resources and highly qualified 
facilitators and instructors. Selection of educators to 
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participate and efforts to coordinate these workshops are 
responsibilities of the State Department of Education's Environ- 
mental Education Consultant. Educators who participate receive 
graduate or undergraduate credit for successful completion of 
the programs through the participating institutions of higher 
learning. Progress has also been made in helping students who 
participate in analogous activities to receive high school" 
cre'dit for their work in conservation education. 

Efforts ar^e in progress to junplement the State Plan at regional 
levels throughout the entire state through the cooperative 
efforts of the State Dapartment of Education^^ the University of 
Mississippi, and all junior colleges in the state with the 
assistance of funds secured by the University of Mississippi 
through Title I of the Higher Education Act. 

In general the Mississippi Conservation Education Advisory 
Council is committed to promoting all efforts related to develop- 
ing positive attitudes towards man*s relationship to his environ- 
ment through all means at its disposals 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL ECOLOGICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: VerLLn Abbott, Parkway School District, North 
Woods Mill Road, Chesterfield, Missouri 63017. 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1* Environmental Ecological Education Programs. Interim Evalu- 
ation Report July 1, 1971-June 30, 1972 . ED 079 106 
2\ Social Aspects of Conaervation - Two Considerations: Cloth- 
ing - Doers and Recreation - Leisured SE 010 225 
3. yandalTsiTK bt) 097 215 ' 

h* Planning for the Future on Spaceship Earth * ED 097 219 

^. Paper . 5f) 0^? ^26 

6. The Living Forest . ED 097 221 

7* ^he Farm - Its Function and Future * ED 097 222 

8. Everything You've Always Wanted to Know About Weather But Were 

Afraid to Ask . SE OlB"^ ] 

9* Environmental and Architectural Influences on Homes * 
SE Old 232 ■ ~ 

10. The Development of a Subdivision Within the Parkway Schoo;^ 
District . . SE 01b 233 

11. Meet Me ip St. Louie, Louie But Leave Your Car at Home . 
SE 01b 23U ' 

12. Trash - Our Only Growing Resource . SE 018 23^ 

13. Air Pollution . SE 01b 236 
lli. Population . ^SE 018 237 

15. This Land is Your Land . SE 018 238 

16. Communities in Nature. SE 018 239 



-M. Carothers 
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17. Communication: Within the School Site^ Community and Area 
into Space , SE Olti 2iiU 

10. The Classroom as a Miniature Society . SE Ol8 2hl 

19* The Changing Scene - A Short History of the Parkway Area. 

SE ' 

20. Booms ville to Dooms ville - Development of Industry Within a 
Community . SE 015 2h3 



PROGRAM TITLE; ENVIRONMENTAL RADIO 

DIRECTCE: Dr. Barry Commoner, The Center for the Biology of 
Natural Systems, Box 1126, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63130. (31ii)863-01CO Ext . ' hl67 

During the 1973-7ii school year,, the Center for the Biology of 
Natural Systems, through a grant from t|ie Office of Environ- 
. mental Education, provided middle and high school science teach- 
ers and students with curriculum materials concerning current 
environmental topics. These materials were produced-as part of 
a project to supply environmental news features to National 
Public Radio. We have recently received additional funds from 
OEE to expand The Radio Project for the coming year. 

\ The objective of the prfoject was to provide the general public 
\ with up-to-date information on important environmental issues. 
VThe Center's program is based on the belief that, decisions on 
environmental issues must be made by an informed public. 
Through its Environmental Field Program, first established in * 
ly69, the Center has sought to bring up-to-date environmental 
information to lay audiences. 

The goals of Environmental News Features were derived from the 
experience of this program in consultation with e^^pei'ts'in the 
fieldsXof environmental education, environmental journalism and 
radio news broadcasting. 

Although the radio programs were aimed at the public generally, 
our "target ^population" consisted mainly of high .sichobl and 
middle school students. Therefore, we felt that the success 
-of our primary goal depended»on presenting the material in the 
mpst interesting and stimulating way possible. Special atten- 
tion was paid to high school and middle school students in 
selectirig the topics to be cpvered by the programs, in consider- 
ing the depth of coverage "^of each topic, and in devising the 
curriculum materials to be associated with each program tran- 
script, f 

We felt that in the middle and high school setting, environ- • 
mental education is too often synonymous with "ecology", hiking 
in the woods inspecting the flora and fauna, and measuring 
eutrophication with a Hach Kit. While we believe that these 
aspects of environmental education are important, we were more 
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concerned that students be 'made aware of the "real-life'' day- 
to-day significance of ecological issues • We wanted them to 
learn that "the environment" can be urban as well as rural, 
that "ecological" interactions include machines as well as 
plants, and animals, and, that the paper and energy consumption 
of fast-food chains is as much an environmental issue as the 
Alaskan Pipeline or the ban on DDT. Thus we aimed at teaching 
hot justi facts, but also a different way of thinking about 
environmental problems. 

/ 

Materials: 

Each curriculum packet consists of a ||transcript of the program 
as it is aired on NPR (three to five minutes in length)," dis- 
cussion questions, suggested student activities, and suggested 
further reading. Programs approaching the same topic from 
different perspectives may appear as a set with comprehensive 
curriculum materials. Curriculum materials for individual 
prpgrams may he ordered from us for $.25 each, materials for 
the two or three program sets are available for $.50 each. 
We plan to produce two or three programs per week from now 
until the end of June 1975. The entire series costs $l5.00. 

Also available are curriculum materials and tapes of the pro- 
grams produced by the project during the past year. Tapes may 
be purchased for $1.50 per program, and the curriculum mater- 
ials for $.25 each or ,^$8. 00 for the entire series. A complete 
list of programsr is available upon request. 

-Lawrence S. Weisberg 
Coordinator 



PROGRAM TITLE: FORESTA INSTITUTE - ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

DIRECTOR: Richard Gordon Mill^, Director - Foresta; Maria 
Painter, Director of E. E. Programs; 6205 Franktown Road, 
Carson City, Nevada 89701. (702)882-636r 

Foresta Institute is currently offering environmental education 
programs designed for pre-school age through adult education. 
The three full-time environmental education staff have dive^^se 
educational backgrounds which enable them to offer a variety 
of approaches to environmental education and to emphasize an 
in interdisciplinary mode of learning. The three naturalists/ 
ecol'ogists have theiy own specialities:^ Greg Kniseley in biology, 
Jean Taylor in art; and Maria Painter in the social sciences. 
All three have been involved in Forestalls summer programs which 
include the National Science Foundation Summer Science Training 
Program for high school students and the Washoe Pines environ- 
mental 'education camp for younger students. 
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The staff provides individual pi^ograms which meet the needs of 
a particular classroom's curriculum. The public school pVogram, 
which includes both field trips to Foresta by a school group 
or visitations to the classroom by one or more of the -environ-^ 
mental education st^ff, is designed to supplement and enrich 
the curriculum of public and private schools in environmental 
studies, natural sciences, art, history, and social sciences. 
For grades 'K-.6, the staff can provide a uniqie field trip ex- 
perience during any season of the year. The field trip includes 
an exploration of Foresta 's scientific and library facilities, 
a presentation of local history and land use in the Will James 
Lodge,ra nature trail exploration along the Jeffrey pine-sage- 
brush hillside, a lively puppet show on an environmental problem, 
.and a session in ^r:t enhancing the child's awareness of his en- 
vironment. For grades 7-12, the staff can provide a'more sophis- 
ticated investigation, of local, nearby ecosystems utilizing some 
of the basic techniques of biological research, the concepts 
involved in land use planning and resource utilization, sessions 
exploring basic ecological concepts, a presentation of local 
Nevada history, values clarification exercises, and various 
art activities which sharpen observation of the environment to 
details and essentials. 

Another available service is a visit to a school classroom by 
one of the Foresta staff. The program might include a talk or 
demonstration on specific ecological concepts, * endangered 
species, local and gxobal environmental concerns, regional plan- 
ning, simulation games, activities exploring the advantageous 
use of the impact of silence and natural habitats for artistie 
creativity, or field biology research techniques useful in 
studying an ecosystem. 

The education staff also offers workshops in environmental edu- 
cation for public school teachers and student teachers. The 
workshops are directed at developing the environmental education 
consciousness in teachers as well as equipping them with activi- 
ties, classroom design icteas, new concepts in how to use the 
school yard more effectively as learning centers, and at gener- 
ating excitement and lines of communication between teachers. 

Another effort in environmental education is in offering classes 
for the community college and development of "community educa- 
tion" which reach out to people who cannot or do not otherwise' 
utilize the resources of public higher education. Courses in. 
environmental awareness, action, and appreciation would be 
offered. 

Washoe Pines Camp is a five-week summer project of Foresta 
designed for students 10-16 years old. It is multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic learnin^;^ thrduf;h the exploration of human and 
natural onvironmcnts of the west. Activities center around 
ecology, western liistory, environmental sensitivity, art, life 
crafts, gardoninf',, cook'ing, music, dance, horseljaqk riding, swim- 
ming, and expanding social consciousness. 
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Foresta Institute is located on Washoe Pines Ranch at the foot 
of the eastern Sierras about eight miles north of Carson City. 
Foresta is a non-profit, tax-exempt organization offering its 
* services and features at cost. 

-M. Painter 



PROGRAM TITLE: INTERDISCIPLimRY ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION - 
GRADES 7-9; EliEMENlARl/MIDDLE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Allie Quinn, Regional Center for Educational Training, 
Wiison Hall, Hanover, New Hampshire 03755. (6a3)6li3-l456l4 

Concept: This is a proposal to develop an interdisciplinary 
environmental education program for grades 7-9 for specific 
schools in New-ilampshire and Vermont served by the Regional Cen- 
ter for Education Training (RCET), Hanover, New Hampshire. The 
fifteen month program focuses on processes for accomplishing 
curriculum innovations^ and creating the se?.f sustaining momentum 
necessary for continuous curriculum development within the / 
schools. For maximum effect curriculum d*esign, personnel train- 
ing, program implementation, and evaluation are integrated con- 
current processes, not separate or sequential steps. Partici- 
pants and- target groups - teachers, students, administrators, 
and community members - are involved frortf'the outset. Imple- 
•» mentation questions, overcoming resistances, diminishing atti- 
tudinal barriers, and building personal commitment receive cen- 
tral focus along with product outputs. The program* is designed 
to be low cost, utilizing available local expertise and the 
talents or the participants and target groups, in order to in- 
crease its iriitial acceptability and later diffusion in the area. * 
The program offers a dynamic process to, bring the proper people 
together with the knowledge, with sensitivity to program and - 
participant needs, and with the continuous involvement needed 
to actually learn how to develop key environmental concepts and 
teaching methods themselves. 

Strategies: This is accomplished through two strategies des- 
cribed in detail. Strategy I is a one year course format involv- 
ing formal classes, seminars, consultation and feedback; resource- 
curriculum materials development projects; and testing in the 
specific school-community situation with student involvement in 
community problem solving. Strategy 11 is a workshop-conference 
format where community, resource, and selected teachers first ^ 
meet in workshops to plan ^specific activities for use with stu- 
dents in the classroom and the community. Then— —using concepts, 
methodologies, and information developed — activities are actually ' 
tested in participating schools. Then further regional con- 
ferences are held to disseminate tested concepts and materials 
and ^0 obtain wider involvement of target groups. This is fol- _ ' 
lowed up by further qoncept and methodologoy workshops and l?y 
stimulated school-conimunity activities and programs on selected 
topj^cs . 
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Results: Both 'strategies lead to (l) community environmental 
programs designed by students, teachers, and the comi^nity it- 
self; (2) development of curriculum and resource materials 
specifically adapted to and economically practical for area needs 
at thte 7>r9 grade levels; (3) development of personnel competent 
and ponfident enough to actually introduce and develop, environ- 
mental programs; interdisciplinary problem solving programs 
which- are community oriented and adapted to the specific 
curricula of the districts: (5) process training to design, inte- 
grate, ijnplement, and disseMinate curriculum materials and teach- 
ing concepts for environmental education. Initial small scale 
tests indicate a large potential for 'successful development pos-^ 
sibilities which could be meaningful in other regions of the U.S. 

The RegionaJL Center for Educational Training is a private, non- 
profit educational service agency serving nine supervisory unisons 
(with approximately 80 member schools) in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. While the Center has offered many environmentally oriented 
services since its inception in 1967, it was not until the summer 
of /1973 that these ^activities were focused by means of a special 
"environmental education" program. The- present program is built 
on the extensive experience of ^e prior seven years as well as 
oh its first year's needs assessment and preliminary teacher 
training^f forts. Support has , been obtained under P.L. 91-5;i6. 

The Elementary-Middle School Environmental Education' (EMSEE) 
Program of th^ R^^gional Center was initiated in the Summer of / 
1973 in response to school and community requests for help irj 
including environmental studies in school curriculum. As a 
result of a "needs assessment" and experimentation with workshop* 
models (i.e.. Energy Workshop and Conference in Winter, 197hii, 
the program was exftended'to include high school level environ- 
mental studies as well* 

There are five major atitivities underway for 197li-7^: 

1. ^ Continuing needs assessment to get acquainted and determine - 
needs and resources available. Allie Quinn and Jan Chapman from 
the EMSEE Staff wi],l be contacting new administrators and teach- 
ers, as well as others not yet contacted, to m^ke new appoint- 
ments. ' ^ > 

2. Help to individual school d^^tricts in cooperation with the 
Vermont Institute of Natural Scienfce to provide: 

a. Training programs for volunteers ( a description of the 
EVk - Environmental Volunteer Aides - program ds avail- 
able. 

h. Workshops for teachers on: using. own school grounds for 

environmental studies; inquiry-disco very approaches; 

sorting and classifying) 10-minute , field trips; Seasonal 

environmental topics, 
c. Special resources, speakers, and A V materials on: 

population problems; energy issues; recycling; land 

use* 
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d. Field trip infonnatioi - schools in the Regional Center 
area are eligible to take classes to visit the Bird Band- 
'ing Station of the Verrtont Institute of Natural Science, 
in Woodstock, Vermont for the nomial fee of $l5 per 
visit. .'Dtiose classes seriously involved in bird sbu^ly 
who. cannot afford such an opportunity should call Allie 
Quinn - there are limited -grant funds available for this' 
purpose, , 
3» Ejctension courses offered in environmental studies: 

, a, "Interdisciplinary Environmental Studies for Grades 6-10" 
' will be offered in the Fall of 197h to help teachers 

identify and design their own training needs. This course 
will t)e '^followed up in the Winter and Spring with ^am 
projects and experimental activities in the classrooms, 
A U.S. Office of Education grant will make it possible*^ to * 
offer stipends to teachers for refining their projects 
next summer.. 

b. Environmental Studies-Science' for Elementary Level may be 
made available in the spring if there is sufficient in-' 
terest. 

1|. DeVelopmeTit, of Regional Center resources and loan materials: 

a. Kits, for loan through the MOVE Program: " Seeds j Winter 
Trees"and Twigs; Pond Life; Tracks; Sorting and Classify- 
ing (being developed), 

b. A collection of curriculum materi'^ls developed elsewhere 
will be made available for loan and eva-luation. 

5. Regional workshops, conferences and follow-up programs on 
"Issues of Growth in the Community" is planned for the Winter of 
^1975 in the same model as the Energy Conference of 197i|. The 
activities will be open to all teadiers K-12 as well as interested 
community members. There wilJL also )De workshops in the Spring of 
1975 on specific ecological topics. 

During the three to four year projected life^ of the EMSEE Program, 
the Regional Center will be able to assist schools to develop 
their own dynamic mejchanisms for introducing, operating and " 
^iirproving environmenta"l curricula. The key factor will be train- 
ing school staff to contribute to these curricula developments. 
Af ter^ this "start up" effort, continuing environmental education 
needs of the schools can be met by the normal core services of- 
fered by the Regional Center. 

The various Regional Center for Education Training approaches were 
designed to meet problems of developing and implementing signifi- 
cant environmental education curricula in a^rea' schools. It is * 
too early in the projects to evaluate strategies for accomplishing 
this. However, no significant problems have been encountered." 

Plans for the future center on carrying present activities to 
fruition. Additional goals concern extensive development of 
backup resource loan materials specifically adapt&d to this 
geographical region. 
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Materials from the Indisciplinary Environmental Education - Grades 
7-9 Program aVe scheduled for late summer 197S[. These will in- 
clude curriculum and resource materials- as wfell as .a report on the 
processes developed for the overall project. The only publication 
related to the Elementary/Middle School Environmental Education- , 
program is an earlier guide prepared/to assist schools in training 
volunteers to work as environmental aides.' This booklet has been 
distributed to all NeW Hampshire schools by the New Hampshire 
Department of Education and (while the supply lasts) is avail- 
able from the Regional Center for $2.00 (Sl.SJO for- five copies 
or more, or single copies withou't mailing costg). 

-A. Quinn 

,1 .... 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

A Manual for a Volunteer Field Aide Program . SE 018 1|20 
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PRGOIAM TITLE: KEENE ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE PROJECT 

DIRECTOR i Richard P. Tremblay, Chairman, Science Department, 
Keene High School, k3 Arch Street, Keene, New Hampshire 03li31< 
(603)352-06liO 

Purpose: ' ' • 

It is the intent of this project, to develop ah awareness, pro- 
vide the knowledge' and encourage the action which will lead 
toward the solution of environmental problems in the Monadnock 
Regipn. The apfJroach used in the study oi^'sucu problems will 
be one of a sciei¥ti:fec nature. The course is specifically de^ . 
signed for those students .who do not intend to further their * 
education beyond ftigh school. ^ 

Objectives : . 

1. Understanding that man is part of nature rather than apart 
''from nature. 

2. Understanding of the role that the individual can play in 
reversing the trend toward an "environmental crises". 

3* Understanding' that science is a method that aids in the 
solution 'of environmental issues. 

U. Knowledge that all people are responsible for the exis- 
tance and solution of-environmental problems. 

The importance of each individual in maintaining equilibrium 
with the environment. 

6. Concern stirring people to solve envii^oninental problems. 

Project activities: .> ' ' ^ 

1. Six-week writing session to produce the manual listed l?elow: 
• Keene Envir6nmenta]/Science Project -''by Richard P. 
Tremblay, Randall H; Morse, and David P. Olson. 



2., Implementation of, this cours.e of study in four 9th grade- 
generaT scienpe classes. September 1971* 

3. Teacher mid-year evaluation of course activities was held in 
February 19^72. 

k* Since 1972 this course was revised and an "environment 
career" dimension was* added to the program. This revised edition 
has, been used with considerable success since 1972. 

Future plans :^ 

1. Grade 10 Envirorjnental Lif e Science has been completed, but 
not. yet implemented as yet. ^ , 

2. A* long range plan is to have an advanced^ senior seminar 
availabli^ to academically inclined, students. It is my hope 
l^hat this will not^only cut acrosa'science disciplines, but 
English and -Social Studies as well. , 

3. A three-day field workshop has been planned for the coming 
summer whereby teachers can travel and camp within a 100 mile 
plus radius of Keerie. It is ^ hoped <ithat daring this Workshop much 
can be done relative to collecting materials and creating new 
instructional materials. ' ' 

' -R. P. Tremblay 



PROGRAM. TITLE-: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Mr. William R. Kievit, Assistant Superintei?dent, 
Curriculum and Instruction, Administration- Building, North 
Stanwick {load, Moorestown, New Jersey 080^7. 
(609)2^35-11000 Ext. 289 

Objectives: , , * - ^ 

To .Increase student awareness of the ways in which ^eagh organism 
adapts to ita environment ^through an examination of, gerletics, 1 
ecology, entomology and zoology. 

The program includes grades K-12 and is interwoven with lessons 
in science, social studies and health education. 

The cornerstone of the program is our membership in the Conser- 
vation and Environmental Studies Center in Whitesbog, New Jer- 
sey. C.E.S.C. has helped us through demonstration lessons, 
. surveysj-of our educational sites, and day visitations to 
Whitesbog. * , ' . 

History: 

For all practical purposes our existing environmental education 
program dates back four 'years to the beginning of our associ- 
ation with the Conservation and Environmental Studiefj Canter. 
Since that tiint) our pro/^rnm has eyolvod to U:i proijont sttto 
through the orforts of our staff members in cooperation witb 
'the members of the C.E.S.C. staff. 
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Problems: ' ^ ' 

The most persistent problem we ha.ve encountered is to get maxi- 
mum use from demonstration^ lessons provi^ded by C.E.S.C. staff 
members. Teachei?s tend to regard demonstrations 'as guest les- 
sons rather than as teacher in-service. Another problem we en- 
countered was a prohibition on field trips as a 6onsequence of 
the energjfsnortage which curtailed our day visita.tions to 
White sbog. 

Future plans : , - 

We are planning an in-service program to help elementary staff 

members make use of our site surveys completed last year at our 

four elementary locations^. Also, we are planning a ten session 

in-service course to assist staff members in making use of the 

woodland, marine and urban resources available to us. 

-D]^. Bernard D. Shapiro 
Drfector, Curriculum and Instruction 
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PROGRAM TITLE: POLLUTION CONTROL EDUCATIOI CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Charles F. Murphy, Pollution Control Education Cen- , 
ter. Union Township Public Schoold,- '2369 Morris Avenue, Union, 
New Jersey 07083. 

Overview: 

A total classroom instructional program in pollution control 
education for elementary, junior high, senior high, and adult 
education is being produced through the Pollution Control Edu- 
cation Center. The program has been de;signed to develop "stu- 
dents* interest in the wise use and preservation of the bio- 
sphere and to give them an understanding of the threat that an 
industrialized society poses to the balance of the ecosystem. 
• * * 

The project staff has completed its fourth year of work under 
a Title HI grant to write, and produce the program. The mater- 
ials for grades 1 through 9 are being published commercially 
by Webster/McGrawrHill for national distribution. Materials 
for grades 10, 11, and 12 are in preparation. Unit content 
is varied and includes comprehensive coverage of the topics 
of solid waste and sewage treatment, and air, water, thermal, 
marine and seashore, and urban pollution. In other units pupils 
•are actively involved in the critical environmental problems of 
open lands, wildlife, wetlands preservation, energy conserva- 
tion, resource management, and community response • all pre- 
sented in scientifically accurate and socially responsible setr 
tings. 

In developing the materials, extensive classroan teacher input 
and fieldHesting have been emphasized to assure maximum effec- 
tive "teachability** of the materials. A microwave television 
system has been used for program modification, field testing, and 
in-service staff training. 

«'/0 
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^Each multi-media instructional kit engages a class in a variety 
of pupil centered, hands-on, problem solving activities which 
involve students in practical decisions on the appropriate re- 
sponses they can make as citizens to solve environmental prob- 
lems. The kits include imaginatively illustrated student book- 
lets whi^h relate new ideas to the students' own experiences. 
Student investigations prpvide pupils with the opportunities 
to have fig'st "fjand experience wit^h pollution and fiollution con- 
trol proc«ses. These experiences are described on spirit- 
masters, experiment shee:^, and activity cards so that a teacher 
may readily individualize instruction to meet a c;}.ass member's 
specific needs \and interests. The materials in Qach kit are 
designed to be taught as a one or two week unit. 

Audio-visuals enable pupils to observe phenomena which cannot 
be duplicated in the classroom. Filmstrips and filmloops, 
overhead transparencies, and audio cassettes are included in 
* each kit to aid class discussions of important ideas, 

A compile he nsiye teachers' guide enables a teacher to handle the 
program without specialized traini^ng. ^The guide- coordinates 
all of the elements of a kit ^Th'e" guide contains an outline 
of the basic objectives of the unit in terms of "attitudes, and 
values, knowledge and skills." A chart is provided for schedu- 
ling the unit's work, fests based on. the material covered in , 
the unit's work are included for appropriate grade levels. 

Hie program is appropriate for "inclusion in regular science, 
health, and urban studies, programs as well as for instruction 
in environmental science. The program is designed for use by 
t'he regular classroom teacher. The program's target population 
is the nationwide elementary and secondary school student body. 

Goals, Evaluation Design, and Results: • 
In accordance with ESEA, Title III requirfements, the project 
staff specified development goqls, selected evaluation designs, 
and evalua'ted progress toward the goals. It is anticipated 
that schools with similar populations can achieve the same 
results. . J 

Goal No, 1: * ' 

To develop students' knowledge of the biosphere and the eqotOgi- 
cal consequences of industrialization. Students will understand 
the social and legislative processes that can be used to effect 
action in pollution control. 

Students who\participate in ,the program in the first year will 
show an increase iri knowled£^e measured, by pre-tests and post-tests' 
significant at tho .05 level when canpared to scores of control 
groups. ^ , 

For each unit of the programVexperiynaitax and control classes 

are set up and given prc-teslbs and post-te{>ts designed by the proj 
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staff. Results to date have shown that the post test scores as 
compared to the pretest scores of the experimental groups were 
all significantly higher at the .0$ level or .better. In com- 
paring the post test scores of the experimental groups to those 
of the control groups, again there has been in every case a 
significantly higher gain in favor of the experimental classes. 
The units have beea found effective in teaching the content 
that they were designed to teach. * 

Goal No. 2: 

To inform .New Jersey citizens about the program and its evalua- 
tion. To offer to interested laymen and educators the opportun- 
ity to observe lessons in pollution control being taught, 
examine the materials, and obtain training in their use. 

Evaluation will be carried out through responses of consumer 
districts to questionnaires on the use and impact of training. 

District Adoption Plan: 

The units are being incorporated into the district's regular 
program of studies as they are ready. The cost of the research 
and development to continue the work of the denter will be borne 
by the curriculum departments within the school district. The 
royalties ' from the sal^of the units are being used for this 
purpose as well, . 

Statewide Dissemination Program: ^ - 

The project staff was funded for 1973-7li to inform New Jersey 
citizens about the program and its evaluation. Visitors are 
welcome to the Union Township public schools to see the lessons 
being taught and examine the materials . During the summer of 
197h a workshop was held in Union for persons who wished to be 
trained in the use of the materials, 

-C. F. Ifurphy 



PROGRAM TITLE: RESOURCE .MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT (PL 91-5l6) - 

DIRECTOR: Barry W. Janxason, New York Stdta JIducation Department, 
Room 326,y Washington Avenue, Albany, N4w York 122'3h. (5l8)h7h-7? 
(5l8)h7h-7989 . . ' . ; ^ 

The 9i5Vironi7iental education activities of the New York State ' Edu- 
cati or) department will now b^' supplemented a nci enhanced' by virtue 
of a $li6,590 grant from U.S.O.E. under the Environmental* Education 
Act. 1 * . 

The objectives of this funded proiect. Resource Materials Develop- 
. ment 7-12, are the following: (l) to develop a model ^or ' 
student identification of local (and stati, national, ^arid inter- 
national) environmental problems; (2) to deal with these problems 
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in the context of the appropriate segment of the instructional 
program; and (3) to hypothesize solutions, trade-offs, or alter- 
natives. This process as developed and refined is to be a project 
product. The specific procedures and activities will become in- 
structional units to be integrated into the curriculum. 

The above procedure, and the instructional units generated by it, 
klU become a central part of this Department's recommended en- 
vironmental education program for elementary and secondary schools. 

A culjidnating activity of the project will be a prototype workshop 
to introduce these procedures and materials to a sampling of teach- 
ers. Future plans include a continuation of a modified workshop 
series to promote the use of environmental curriculum development 
Ideas and materials through increased familiarity with them as 
tested methods and their results. A tentative plan is to seek 
Federal funds to assist in providing these workshops, while State 
funds would be requested to continue regular advisory services in 
environmental education to schools of the State. 

-B. W. Jama son 

♦ > 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

!• Handbook of Environmental Education Strategies . ED 066 298 

2. Outdoor Education; A Guide for Resident Programs . ED 06? 202 

3. Man Blinds^ Man Destroys . ED 060 33b 

U. Copjjrig, wi th, the Problems of a Technological Age, Part I; 

ED oHTT^o ' — ^ 

^. . Man Builds^ Man Destroys (1973 Expanded Version ). ED 086 ^09 
6. D^ta, on the Human Crises; Teacher's Guide. Data on the 
Human Crisis; A Handbook for Inquiry l ED 092 Ul? 
TI People and Cities; The Environment and Society, Adult 
Basic Education . ED 092 675 

ti. Coping vd th the Problems of a Technological Age, Part II. 

ED 055^2? 

9. Living Within Our Means; Energr and Scarcity. Environmental 
Education Instructional. Activities K'-6 . ED 093 o73 " 

lO. People and Cities. The Environment and Society. Adult 

Basic Education , SB, 017« bl9 

!!• A Place to Be, Filmstrip Manuel. The Environment and • 
Society, Adult Basic Education ! SE 01? b20 

12, Living .Within Our Means; Energy and Scarcity. Environmental 
Education Instructional Activities 7-12^ SE Olo 62^ 
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PROCHIAM TITLE: ENVIRONMSNTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

DIRECTOR: Dr. V[illiam DeLucia East Syracuse/Minoa School 
District #1, Adminictration Building, kOl Fremont Road, East 
Syracuse, New York 13057. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Eas"^ Syracuse/Mlno^ Schools Environmental Education Mater- 
ia Isj Elementary Pn-:kav^e^ Grade One-Five > SE Old 113 
2^ East Syracuso/Mtnou ochools Environmental Education Mater - 
, ials. Middle School Package^ Grade Six-Science and Social 
Studies > SE Olti llh ' 

3'. East S%Tacuse/Minoa Schools Environmental Education Mater - 
ials, Middle School Package, Grade Seven-Science > SE 015 115 
H"^ East Syracuse/Minoa Schools Snvironinental Education Mater - 
ials, Middle ochoul Package, Grade Eight-Social Studies . 
SE 018 116 : 

5. East Syracuse/Minoa Schools Environmental Education Mater - 
ials, Middj.e School Package, Middle School Crossover Units. 

SE 018 117 ' ' 

6. East Syracuse/Minoa Schools Environmental Education Mater- 
ials, Pligh School Package. SE 018 118 ^ ' 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION COALITION, INC. ' 

f 

DIRECTOR: 735 East ii9th Street, New York, New York 10017. 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Environmental Education Program. Final Report . SE Ol8 109 
PROGRAM TITLE: PROJECT CREATE 

DIRECTQR: Mrs. Mary P. Nixon, Edenton-Chowan Schools, P.O. Box 
206, Edenton, North Carolina 27932. i919)kQ2-hh36 

The .scope of Project Create encompasses the study of natural 
resources peculiar to Chowan County; the enhanced livelihood 
of local residents as results of vocation related directly or 
indirectly to these resources; the conservation and management 
of these resources. 

The target population is grades K-I4 at White Oak School and 5-6 
at Chowan Hij^^h School. 

Objectives: 

1. To promote amon^^ the professional staff at White Oak School 
and Chowan SchouL who will bo workinr; with the project, know- 
ledge, and positive attitudes about the environment and environ- 
mentally oriented careers. 
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2. By the end of the pro;ject (May 30, 1975), participating 
teachers will possess significantly greateTr (.05 level) knowl- 
edge abcjt regional and local eovironmentAlly oriented careers 

/ as deTarmined by pre-post administrations of the Environmental 

Occupations Knowledge Inventory developed by the Director of 
Instruction. * 

3. By the end of the project (May 30, 1975), participating > 
teachers will possess significantly greater (.05 level> positive 
attitudes about the environment and environmentally oriented 
careers as determined by pre-post administration of an Environ- 
mental and Occupational Attitudes Scales developed by the Direc- 
tor of Instruction. 

U. To promote in students in grades K-ii at White Oak School and- 
grades 5 and 6 at Chowan School knowledge and positive attitudes 
about the environment as well as regional and local environ- 
mentally oriisnted careers. 

5. By the end of the project (May 30, 1975), participating 
White Oak students will possess significantly greater knowl- 
edge about the environment as determined by pre-post adminis- 
tration of the Environmental Knowledge and Concepts Inventory 
(Primary form) developed by the Director of Instruction. 

6. By the end of the project, participating students will 
possess significantly greater positive attitudes about the en- 
vironment and environmental careers as determined by pre-post 
administration of the Environmental Occupational Attitude 
Scale (Primary Form) developed by the Director of Instruction 
7» To provide students with career awareness and environmental 
knowledge and skills which will significantly improve their 
performance in science and social studies and promote social 
and personal adjustments relative to a vocational interests and 
social living. 

8. By the end of the pSroject, participating students will 
significantly improve their achievement in science as measured 
by pre-post administration of the Stanford Achievement Test. 

9. By the end of the project, participating students will be 
able to select and profit from environmentally oriented leisure 
time or a vocational activities as measured by verbal com- 
ments of students. 

The objectives of the program are being met through extensive 
involvement of both school and community. ^ A concerted effort 
to focus students' attention on both human and natural resources 
of the county was undertaken at the inception of the project. 

Utilization of Community Resource Persons: 

Businessmen, professionals, laymen, upon contact, 'readily a raeed 
to lend their expertise to the project by serving as consultants 
to teachers and students; by opening the doors of their firms 
and industries for visitations; providing specimens and by com- 
ing into the. classroom ard engaging in free interchange with 
students and teachers. Each in his own sphere, has contributed 
to the accomplishment of the objectives. 
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Activities: 

Jjreat value is placed on field trips designed to increase stu- ' 
dents knowledge of how resources of the county and Albemarle 
region are utilized, conserved and managed. Attention is also 
focused on the number of careers in the area which involve pro- 
cessing and managing our resources. ' ' ' ^ 

Through simulation games, students are engaged in decision mak- 
ing, judging, and evaluating. . * 

A nature trail provides a wealth of experiences, much food for 
thqu^ht, and conversation as students grow in knowledge of the 
natural vegetation and aniinal life of our county. 

A well equipped laboratory provides a welccme place to go to 
observife specimens and test^ hypotheses. 

Research, record keeping, oral and written communication and 
demonstrations enrich the language arts program. A K-6 cur- 
riculum has been developed. 

History: 

A needs assessment- was conducted by the White Oak School Faculty. 
Data were collected and a test given to teachers and students. 
Findings stated that science was a major weakness in the school. 
A committee of three teachers explored possible solutions for 
the problem. It was decided that the natural resources 'in the 
local environment could serve as a focal point for a vitalized 
science/s'^cial studies career-related program. The teachers, 
principal, and superintendent worked together to develop the 
objectives, scope, sequence, and activities for Project CREATE. 

At the completion of the first year, a total of US resource 
persons had been utilized and test scores showed an increase 
in knowledge in the areas of science and social studies. Atti- 
tudes by the children and teachers have been improved. 

The project has been extended to grades S and 6 for the second 
year. The teachers were involved .in a week long workshop de- 
signed to develop learning activity packages 'for each grade 
level .in the area of environmental science and career awareness. 
The teachers are presently engaged in preparing their classes to 
become involved in the LAP^s. 

An exhibition of slides depicting a capsule of Project Create 
was presented to the Education Development Council of White Oak 
School, the Chowan High School faculty and the North Carolina 
Conference of Innovations, for the purpose of disseminating 
knowledge, encouraging innovations and creating an awareness of 
what is being done, what can be done, what should be done in 
environmental education. 
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Currently the Perquimans County and Gates County Schools are 
planning to mplement Project Create. Presentations have been 
mdp at the North XJarolina Science Teacher Association's annual 
meeting regarding the project. 

Problems Encountered: 

A state of apathy toward Project Create by a small percentage 
of the White Oak Faculty was an initial problem at the inception 
of the program. However, through a series of jam sessions duri^^3 
which enthusiastic teachers related exciting experiences and 
told of the eagerness of students over ventures in which they 
were engaged, an emotionalized attitude toward the project was 
created which permeated the entire faculty. 

Future Plans: _ 

1. Assimilation of the program throughout the school system vi-th 
local monies . 

2. Dissemination of the programs consultant assistance and in- 
service training to interested public schools or higher edu- 
cation institutions upon request. 

Publications: 

1» A newsletter, Out Reach , has been published. 

2. The project was evaluated at the end of its first year, 1973- 
197h, by the White Oak Faculty and by the Division of Develop- 
ment of the N.C. S.tate Department of Public Education. 

3. Summatdve ^valualiion revealed, significant gains in the 
area of science and social studies concepts. 

li. Project evaluation is continuing during the 197k-197$ 
school year. 

5. 'Curriculum-materials have been produced. 

\ 

, -M. P» Nixor; 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREAS 

DIRECTOR: James B. Ann^s, Caldwell County Schools, Granite 
Falls Elementary School, Granite Falls, North Carolina 28630., 
(70li)396-3326 

Objectives: 

1. To teach environmental concepts. 

2. To make use of environmental facilities. 

3. To develop curriculum experiences in environmental education, 
a. To involve the commainity. . 

The environmental study areas in Caldwell County are designed 
to be used by the entire population. Emphasis is places on stu- 
dents K-12 in the public schools and 13-lii at the community col- 
ledge level. Adults are also encouraged to use the study areas. 
Activities include interdisciplinary experiences at all grade 
levels. 
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History: « 

Although traditional science pr.o^ms have been well developed 
in Caldwell Cointy, manbers of the "school-staff and community 
leaders felt that more needed to be done in environmental edu- 
cation. They also felt that students needed more "hands-on" 
experiences in science. From 1968-1971 efforts were made in 
the Granite Falls area to develop nature trails. The local high 
school, with no outside funding,, carried on a forestry conserva- 
tion project in the area. In 1971 the project director for the 
county developed a project for the- area. The project for 
$30,000 was fiinded through the North Carolina SEES (State Ex- 
perimentation in Educational Development) Program. Under the 
program a series of nature trails was developed, specialized 
equipment and materials were "purchased, a full-time director 
was employed. Major developments were made in curriculum and 
all county schools became involved in environmental studies. 
In 1973, another environmental project was funded for Caldwell 
County through the North Carolina Environmental Education Act 
of -1973. -Using an appropriation of $9,000, a second environ- 
mental project was developed at Collettsville Elementary School. 

Present Activities: 

The Caldwell County School System is still operating two environ- 
mental study areas. The areas include nature trails, weather 
stations, observation areas, outdoor classrooms, and specialized 
equipment for air, water, and soil studies. The study areas 
"^re open to the public, civic cl^bs, and organizations such as 
the Boy Scouts . 

Problems Encountered: ^ 

No major- problems have bfeen encountered in the project. 
Future Plans: 

Pl^ns for the future include the -continued use and development 
of the two existing study areas. Two other sites are being 
considered for possible development. 

Publication Produced: 

Trail guides have been produced for each study area. Dr. Marie 
Churney has written two environmental units for usp in the 
school system. One is on "Photography" and one is on "Vacant 
Lot Ecology." Neither is copyrighted. Both are available on 
a limited basis to interested individuals. 

-Mrs. Caryl B. Burns 
Public Information Director 
Caldwell County Schools 
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PROCRAM TITLE: MJRPIff HIGH SCHOOL NATURAL TRAIL ' 

DIRECTOR: Mrs. Geraldine Meadows, Murphy High School, Murphy^ , 
North Carolina 28906. (70li)837-2l|26 

The agriculture and biology departments are working together in 
a continuing effort to develop the natural traiT. The objective 
of this program is to provide. a living laboratory, an outdoor 
classroom, for biology and agriculture students. 

The school was constructed on a 130-acre tract of land in 19^7 • 
The road chosen for the natural trail was previously an old farm 
road. It covers a distance oT-about^one mile and is located on 
the school property. The trail is and^lrlway^ has been available 
to any class including the elementary school stuSBnta*^ In the 
future we hope tha trail will be enjoyed by the public7^^^^__ 

We plan to identify, classify, and label the ^plants along the 
trail. Other stations of interest will be described. This in- 
formation is to be available in the fom of a natural trail 
guide booklet. Drainage ditches will be reopened, the pond 
reconstructed, and bridges will be rebuilt across streams. A 
preserved and labeled specimen of' each plant listed in the book- 
let win be kept in the biology department. 

The chief problem encountered has been vandalism. Motor bikes 
have also been a problem. The Cherokee County Board of Educa- 
tion has been cooperative in allowing us to use chains .across 
the entrance. 

Dr. Jonathan M. Wert, Environmental Education Specialist with 
TVA, has evaluated the trail and has been helpful in providing 
us with suggestions for future improvements. 

It is our hope that a tour of this trail will be a meaningful 
experience for everyone. 

-Q. Meadows 



PROGKAM TITLE; ENVIRONMENTAL EDUGAnON^ STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

DIRECTOR; Paul Taylor and Clint Brown, State Department- of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 27611. 
(919)829-369li 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

The following documents have been received and announced through 
the ERIC System: 

1. ' St<tufl Report on Environmental Education Activitiea in North 
Carolina . H) 066 307 ~ = — 

2. The Conservation of North Carolina .'s Natural Reaources . 
ED 079 09a " 
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3. JTcologic^l Investigation^ Curriculiun Guide , ED 079 099 

Water Quality Control^ Curriculiun Guided ED 079 100 
5. Environmental Education; Preservice Preparation of 

Teachers ,- ED 052 99^' 

Environmental Educ ation: Strategies for Wise Use of Enerrgy, 

ED -09^ M -^^^ ^ 

7. Population, Grades 7-12 > Environmental Education Instruc - 
tional Unit, Final Edition. ' ED 092 3/7 
0. Pollution. Environmental Education Instructional Unit. 

Final Edition . ED 092 375 ' 

Natural Resources. Environmental Education Instructional 
UnitT Fitol Edition. ED 092 395 

10. A State General Master Plan for Developing Environmental • ' 
Educ^tion^ Programs in North CarolinF i ED 093 675 



PROGRAM TITLE: AMERICAN INDIAN CURRICULA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
(AICDP) 

- DIRECTOR: Mrs. Mary Lou Aberle, 3315 A. Airport Road - Building 
#3>, "Bismarck, North Dakota 585101. (701)255-30U 
, ♦ 

Program Objectives: . - ^ 
The major objective of our prdjec-t..is the development of Plains 
Indian social studies materials relevant to the needs of all 
Indishn and non-Indian students in grades K-12^df North Dakota 
schools. A secondary objective is conducting teacher-training 
jaj^propriate to promoting effective implementation of the curricu- 
Jlum within the classroons. A by-product of our work is the 
awakening of greater sensitivity and concera among our children 
tcfwards the environment, as a result of learning the importance 
of the elements of nature to the various Plains Indian tribes. 

To date, a comprehensive kit of curriculum has been produced 
; for grade levels kindergarten through five. Our project has dis- 
seminated these materials without charge into all the reservation 
schools- in the state and into three maj.or city school districts. . 
Both large conmunity seminars and smaller in-service educator 
training sessions have been conducted prior to this dissemination. 

Having received permission to offer the materials for sale, we 
are currently advertising their availability to the remainder of 
the public and private schools in the state. At the same time we 
are continuing our curriculum development at the junior high 
school level, with senior high instructional materials scheduled 
for production- beginning early in 1975 • 

Program History: 

kftev reaeiving funding from several private foundations and 
federal government agencies, five field offices were opened on 
each of the reservations in North Dakota. Totally staffed by 
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Native American personnel, it was the function of these offices 
to gather authentic information relative to the various tr4.beg 
which have inhabited the state. This was done by taperrecording/* 
conversations with elderly Indian people, translating this in- 
formation into English and then typing it for use in our central ' 
office. 

With the aid of the North Dakota State Department of Public In- 
sivruction. Curriculum Specialists, and Indian and non-Indian edu- 
cators, parents and students, the research data ^as developed 
into an effective educational format. All the curricula rough 
drafts were then returned to each reservation where Indian Cul- 
ture Committee members critiqued and evaluated them. After 
additional revision and endorsement by the State Department; 
final printing occurred. 

Financial difficulties forced eventual closing of the field Of- 
fices after roughly 80^ of the necessary research^for completiAg 
the ^curriculum had been obtained. -When it was learned that the 
Sta.te Departanent was unable to fulfill its committment of dis- 
seminating the materials, the burden of this task, together with 
the necessary teacher-training, fell upon the AICDP. 

The project is attempting to secure local involvement and finan- 
cial support through -a Campaign to publicize our work throughout 
the state. Our Indian people are very pleased and excited about 
the curriculum; both educators and students are receiving it 
enthusiastically. Our greatest area of concern, therefore, is 
in maintaining the project until the program goals have been ^ 
totally fullfilled. 

Environmental Aspects: 

A small portion of our total project was funded with a grant 
through the Office of Environmental Education. By this means it 
has been possible to produce curriculum directly related to the 
plant and wildlife of the region, emphasizing vtheir fundamental , 
iirpoirtance to the Indian way of life. Both heavy-duty curriculum 
cards and slide-tape programs were developed specifically to 
demonstrate the significance of nature to the food, clothing, 
medicine and religion of our Plains Indians. 

Indian people traditionally lived in direct harmoJiy with the 
envlronmenti They revered and respected every aspect of nature. 
This is a major'theme pervading all of the materials. Therefore, 
the entire curriculum is oriented toward environmental education. 

Our AICDP curriculum is being utilized nationally as a resource 
by both Indian and non-Indian groups who are developing curricu- 
lum. Local colleges and universities are including it in their 
training of future teachers.^ It is being recognized as a model 
from which other organizations may obtain ideas and support. 

Problem Areas: 

Raising sufficient funding to maintain the project has been the 
primary concern. Proposals have been written to federal funding 

or--;/ 
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sources and to private foundations. These met with little sue- 
cess. Personal visits to foundations proved to be more satis- 
factory, A successful appeal was inade to the State Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission. Finally, through visits to local organi 
zations ^nd businesses the project is beginning to receive ad- 
ditional' publicity and the involvement of the community which is 
so vital to achieving its goals. 

Staffing has also been a ^oblem. The limited number of "staff 
positions which were funded were inadequate to conduct the pro- 
gram eff'^xtively. Appeals were made for voluntary help. 
Through the University Year in Action Program, we received sup- 
plementary staff for work in writing and illustrating our mater- 
ials. In addition the State Employment Service funded a full- 
time staff postion through their CETA Program. 

Future Plans: 

The American Indian Curricula Development Program plans to con- / 
tinue work for the next year on developing social studies mater- 
ials through the senior high sc)iool level. Concurrently, it is 
expected that the program will expand its staff and facilities to 
the degree that Indian curriculum will also be produced in adult 
vocational education and in child development materials. 

Copyright of all materials will be retained for a minimal five- 
year period, during which evaluation and revision will occur. 
Eventually all MOD? curriculum will be placed in public domain 
with the most widespread national dissemination promoted. Being 
^one of the first such curricula^ projects in the country it is 
anticipated that guidelines relative to Indian studies curricu- 
lum will be produced by the project which may be utilized nation- 
ally as models for similar Native American programs. 

Publications of the Project: 

The following is a complete listing of the kindergarten through 
grade five Plains Indian social studies curriculum produces by 
the American Indian Curricula Development Program: 

1. Units (printed on 8| x.ll heavy duty cards): 

Family^ Dwellingsj Education; Foods; Community; Values; Animals 
Series I; Animals Series II; Animals Series III; Birds. 

2. Booklets: Family; Dwellings; Community; Education; Naming 
of the Moons by the Dakotas; Foods: Values. 

3» Overhead Transparency Originals, 
li. Teacher Manual - Grades K-5. 

5. Cassette Tapes. 

6. Slide-Tape Pro-ams: Indians and Hme; Indian CcMnmunities; 
Indian Families; Indians and Big Game Animals; Indians and Ani- 
mals Indian Education; How Indians Used Shrubs; Indians Relation- 
ship to Summer Wildflowefs; Mammals Useful to the Indians; 
Indians and Fur-Bearing Animals; Little Brave Bear and the 
Animals; THe Indians Friend - The Buffalo; Foodg from Friends; 
Indian Dwellings; Waheenee (Values); Trees Used by Indians; 
Indians and Early Summer Wildf lowers - II; Hlrds of Importance 

to Indians; Foods of Early Plains India. ns - II, 

7. Plains Indian Coloring Bookx* 
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Indian doctoral candidates from the University of North Dakota 
completed a pilot evaluation of the 'curriculum as used in the 
Fargo, North Dakota school system. They found the materials to 
be ^statistically effective in improving the attitudes and factual 
content knowledge of non- Indian school children in grades one 
through four where it was tested. 

One kit of the Plains Indian Social Studies curriculum for grades 

(excluding the tapfes and slide presentation available on a 
loan basis) may be purchased by sending $100.00 to: 

The American Indian Curricula Development Program 

3315 Sou;bh Airport Road 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58^01 

Sale of the materials will be reprogrammed into further curricu- 
lum development and 'reprinting. 

-M. L. Aberle 



fR0(2lAM TITLE: POPULATION TEACHER IN-SERVICE COURSE: "WORLD 
POPULATION CRISIS" 

DIRECTOR: Judith Schultz, Raymond Walters College, University of 
' Cincinnati, 95p5 Plainfield Road, Cincinnati, Ohio kS236. 
(513(683-601^9 Ext. 252 ' . 

Objectives: 

1. • To disseminate factual information concerning the subject of 
population. 

2. To. develop an awareness in participants of the world population 
problem and options open to mankind. 

3. To provide interdisciplinary and holistic approach toward 
understanding the determinants and consequences of population 
growth and the population/environment dilemma. 

h* To develop an understanding of the relationship betwden personal 
and societal actions in the short and long term. 

5. To create curricular applications within one'*s own disciplines, 
and among several at the intermediate, junior, and senior levels. 

6. To demonstrate innovative teaching approaches as applied to 
population/environment education. ' * , ' ' 

Target group': - 3$ junior high and secondary school teachers of 
public, private and parochial systems (also administrators). 
Activities: Team-taught graduate course sessions, lecture, audio- 
visuals, role-playing, gaming techniques, self -paced learning, 
field activities, curriculum design. 

A one-day workshop (late afternoon/evening) on Pop-Ed. for 100 
local teachers illustrated need and shortage of information, on and 
experience in dealing with this subject. A proposal for a graduate, 
credited in-service course isx Pop-Ed. was submitted to the O.E.E. 
and approved. \ 
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We are currently reinforcing teachers of the aforementioned course 
with Pop-Ed,, materials upon request and other teachers. Pop-Ed. 
is taught here now as a part of the existing- courses. 

The program whould have been expanded to elementary or even inter- ^ 
mediate and reoffered, as first attempt could only include 3$ 
teachers. The Office of Environinental Education has not been will- 
ing to fund that sort of extension project. Poll of graduates of 
programs^ shows all are now infusing Pop-Ed. into existing courses . 
successfully, and have a vast reser^^oir of population/environ- 
mental resources at their, disposal. 

• 

We would lite to offer another Institute or plan^a program for 
State Directors of* Environmental Education *on Pop-Ed. . 

z^"*'^"""" ^ _ X ' • * ^ -J. Schultz 

^ „ __ 

PROCffiAM. TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL CURRICULUM *■ 

filRECTCE: Dennis M. Wint and Eugene A, Knight, Longfellow 
Elementary School, 3^200 Stevens Boulevard, Eastlake, Ohio 
lUi09h. '(216)9^6-5000 \ ♦ 

Goal: ^ . ^ ' 

Environmental Curriculum is oriented twoard the goal'of assisting 
in the develqjment of the environmentally literate citizen who 
is capable of critical thought about environmental concerns, 
knowledgeable of the bio-physical and socio-cultural environments 
and the related problems^ personally repsonsible for envfron- 
rental changes, aware of alternatives available for solving prob- 
lem9 and is motivated towards maintaining quality environme|Tts 
and changing undesirable environments. 

Objectives: 

1. To provide an infonration package which consists of environ- 
mental education curriculum materials for grades K-12, and 
guidelines, recommendations, and procedures to implement the 
program. 

2. To provide an in-service training program to provide local 
schools with practical experience and training for teachers and 
school administrators. 

3. To provide consultant services for school districts imple- 
menting the environmental curriculum materials. 

Twelve school systems in Ohio received mini -grants to.implament 
the environmental curriculum materials developed by tihe Center 
for the Development of Environmental Curriculum, also\ reported 
in this Directory . The twelve school systems, are: ^ \ 

1. Bath Local Schools - Lima 1 

2. Beavercreek Local Schools - Xenia 

3. Blanchester Local Schools - Blanchester 
Ix. Cambridge City Schools - Cambridge 
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$. Columbus Grove Local Schools - Columbus Grove 

6. East Liverpool City Schools - East Liverpool 

7. Holgate Local Schools - Holgate 

8. Miami Trace Local Schools - Washington Court House 
9« ' Napoleon City Schools - Napoleon 

10. Penta County Joint Vocational School - Perrysburg V 

1. Riverside Local Schools - Degraff 

12. Toronto City Schools - Toronto 

Each participating schoo]^ system has a program coordinator who 
"organizes the effort within th^.^chool, and serves as a liaison 
between the teacher's and the consultants. In order to be a 
recipient, schools were required to ^guarantee teacher partici- 
pation at all levels fc^ which curriculum materials were avail- 
able. Participation numbers approximately hl^ teachers. 

The major activity of the project includes the training and 
consultation services rendered to the participating school dis- 
tricts by the two project consultants. 

Each school system received a mini-grant from Ohio ESEA Title 
III through -a program entitled "Adaptatioh Projects." The monies 
were to purcha^s needed materials and supplieS| to pay substi- 
tute teachfers .or to pay participating teachers a stipend, and to 
l)ire consultant* services to enqourage v^plementation of the en^ 
vironmental curriculum. , / " ' ^ 

^Historical Profile v ' 

The Center for the ^Development of Environmental Curriculum (CDEC) 
was initially funded as an ESEA Title III.-project on August 1$, 
1971, for the {iurpose of develof^ing iri interdisciplinary environ- 
mental education curriculuirl' f or gi;ades 1^42 for Ohio schools. 
T|iat project was closed out August^ l5, 197iri\ 

Current Activities: . ^ ^ 

Current activities are oriented towards implementing' the Km2 
environmental curriculum into the twelve s'chool systems previ- 
ously identified. Activities include providing workshops for 
teachers'-and school coordinators and consultant services as re- 
* quested by ^individuals- teachers . 

Unique Problems: \ . 

"None from the standpoint of program Implementation. The. only 
problem of concern is the one of extensive travel among partici- 
pating school systems. Bec&.use of the .widespread nature of the 
sji^st^ms, nearly as much timd is spent traveling to and frcm 
schools as is speht in coAsultant and workshop time. ' 

Puibiire^ Plans: * * • , ' 

Plans include the investigation of funds lo further Implement 
the environmehtal curriculum into additional school systems*. 



'■1 • 
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Publications: . 

The publications implemented by this project are those devel- 
oped by the Center for the Development of Environmental Curricu- 
lum, 




i' 



-D. Wint, E. Knight 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENmONMENTAL EDiraMEION: -CURRICULUM, INFORMATION, 
ANB TRAINING 

DIRECTOR: Dennis M.'lJint, Longfellow Elementary Sjrfiool, 352iX)' 
Stevens Boulevard, Eastlake, Ohio iiii09li. (2l6)9ii 6-^000 -Ext. 358 

Objectives: " . ' % 

1. ^ To implement the environmental' curriculum for grades K-12, 
developed by the Center for the Development of Enviroi^mental 
Curriculum, into-^selected school districts in Ohio. The imple- - 
mentation effort will. consist o| a series o^ workshops to inform 
school administrators and teachej^s with me'thods and techniques 
for ijaplementation, and to provide them with a b^ackground as to 
the objectives and content of the curriculum, " ' * 

2. / To develop and valid^^^e evaluative instrumex^s which will • * 
jneasure the impact cjf thfe environmental curriculuJh ma trials on 
/students, 6oth cognitive and affective instruments will be 

^ developed corresponding to the levels of the curriculum design. 
3* To measure, usijig the cognitive and affective instruments at 
/the various levels, ihe degree of impact the environmental cur- 
/riculum materials has on studefvbs from^the twelve school. districi^s 
'involved in the program,' / 

,> ^ 

The ^twelve Ohio school system's involved in this ^ogram^ are those 
named in the companion project, ^hvironmental Curriculum*^,^ East- 
lake,. Ohio, V" ' 

Thi3 project' is funded by the U,S,. Office of Education for^he 
' period of July l,ll97ii to June 30, 1975. It operatesr closely P 
with the "Enviropmental Curriculum" prgject which is funded by 
Ohio ESEA Title III, The curricUlum materials implemented 
through this project are those developed by the Center for the 
Development oj' Environment^a'l Curriculum, Eoth .projects are 
" also reported in this Directory , 



Histprical Profile: - ' ^ 

Same as that -presented for the^"Environmental Curriculum" .project, 

^ ■ • 

Current Activities: 

At present, the environmental curriculum is being implemented in 
the twelve schools previously mentioned, Implementatioi) is taking 
plgce with the assistance of corlsultanfe^ services rendered to 
schools in the f'^rm of workshops fo^'-^rticipating teachers and 
school coordinators, and through consifL.tation with individual 
teachers* 
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Development of the evaluative instruments is underaay. The in- 
strument i will be in both the cognitive and affective domains. 
Testing will take place at each level for which materials are 
available. The instruments are expected to be field validated 
and ready for testing by about March 1^ 1975. 

Testing to measure the impact of the curriculum materials will 
take place approximately between March 10-lii, 191$ in specific 
classrooms. 

Teachers involved in the implementation program will serve as an 
experimental classroom. Paired teachers, not included in imple- 
mentation, will serve as control classrooms. Scores from the 
experimental and control students will be anal/zed by the t -test 
using a 0.05 confidence level. 

Unique Problems: 

The most significant problem is the one of developing and vali- 
dating the instruments which will accurately measure the impact 
of the curriculum materials. Although many efforts towards the 
development of suitable instruments- by many projects have been 
attempted, few instruments are available which are suitable to the 
needs of this project. 

Fut\ire Plans: 

Should the evaluation effort indicate the curriculmn materials 
have a significant impact on students, another grant request 
will be submitted to the U.S. Office of Educa Ion to further 
the implementation effort into additional school syste.uS. 

Publications: 

The publications implemented and evaluated by this project are 
those developed by the Center for the Development of Environ- 
mental Cur^iculuin. 

-D. Wint 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIREGTCR: Burt Spice, Project Manager, Toledo Public Schools, 
Manhattan and Elm Streets, Toledo, Ohio- ii3608. 
(iil9)729-?lll Ext. 262 

The goals of Environmental Education in Toledo are to develop 
in students : 

1. An awareness, understanding and concern for the en- 
vironment with its associated problems and, 

2. The knowledge, skill, motivation and commitment to work 
toward ;olutions to these current and projected problems. 
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Major program objectives for the 1973-7U year included: 

1. Provide extensive teacher in-service training activi- 
ties. 

2. Integrate environmental education concepts into exist- 
ing curriculum aro^s (especially science and social studies). 

3. To improve dissemination of environmental education in- 
formation and materials throughout Toledo Public Schools 
and the community. 

Ma jor' accomplishments during the 1973-7U year included: 

1. Developing and implementing a conprehensive teacher 
in-service program including: 

a. Individualized assistance to teachers in 11 target 
schools which were served on a one day/week basis by 
by a consultant trained in providing environmental 
education assistance, 

b. Workshops open to all teachers and administrators in 
Toledo Public Schools as an orientation to environ- 
mental education action model as designed by environ- 
mental education advisory committee and A follow-up 
workshop focusing on specific activities and environ- 
mental encounters that are appropriate for use at 
various grade levels. 

c. Mini-workshops held for staff members and students 
at interested schools. These workshops were in^ 
dividually designed to meet the needs and interests 
of the teachers and students in each particular 
school. (Examples include workshops on orien-^-stion 
to environmental education, school site development, 

■ use of values clarification tecliniques, use of skill 
development' activities, etc . ) 

d. Offering graduate credit extension courses from 
local universities. An "orientation to environmental 
education" course was offered winter and spring 
terms and a follow-up advanced environmental edu- 
cation independent study was offered spring term. 

2. To assist in the integration of environmental education 
concepts into the existing K-12 curricula a paper outlining 
environmental concept categories and component concepts was 
developed and reviewed by the Environmental Education 
Advisory Committee. 

3* Efforts to improve dissemination of environmental edu- 
cation information and communication within the Toledo 
Public Schools and community include: 

a. Publishing an environmental education newsletter to 
be distributed throughout Toledo Public Schools and 
to interested community organizations and indivuals. 

b. Expansion of environmental education clearinghouse 
function with more environmental education materials, 
games, test kits, A V materials, etc. being available 
for use by teachers and students in the Toledo Public 
Schools . 



c. Developing and publishing a pamphlet explaining en- 
vironmental education and the Toledo Public Schools 
environmental education program to be distributed 
to school administrators, teachers, parents, as well, 
as interested community persons or groups, 
li. Promoting and organizing community wide Earth Week ac- 
tivities during the week of April 21-27. Activities included 
involvement display of environmental education projects 
(plantings, beautif ication projects, etc.), school wide 
poetry, song and photo contests, involving representatives^ 
of interested community organisations and businesses and 
industry to meet and discuss enviroamental issues with 
students . 

Major program objectives for 197ii-75 include: 

1. Continuation of comprehensive teacher in-service train- 
ing. 

2. Development of additional resource packages for use by 
teachers . ' , 

3. Integration of Toledo Public Schools Environmental Edu- 
cation and Outdoor Education Programs. 

It. Continue to improve dissemination of information and 
communications within Toledo Public Schools and the com- 
munity. 

In-service Training: 

During the course of the 197^-75 year we intend to provide con- 
tinued in-service activities.. Two or three major system-wide 
workshops will be offered to all teachers and administrators 
in 'the Toledo Public Schools focusing on skill development, 
values clarification, and resources and activities available 
which are appropriate for various grade levels or subject areas. 

Ten part-time consultants trained in environmental education 
at the University of Michigan and Bowling Green State University 
will serve the program. Eight of the consultants will be as- 
signed to target schools (not previously having had consultants) 
and will work on a one day/week basis with teachers in that 
building. Two of the consultants would spend one day/week as- 
sisting the full time environmental education coordinator work 
with teachers in buildings not assigned a consultant. Mini- 
workshops in individual buildings and graduate extension courses 
and iridep<3ndent study courses will remain as an integral, part 
of our in-service training design. 

Development of additional resource p^>ckages to assist teachers: 
During the surriner of I97I4 teams of teachers, administrators and 
students developed the following resource packages for use by 
teachers at the early elementary K-3, latter elementary I4-6, 
' junior high 7-8, and hi^ school levels: 

1. Problem solving, skill development activities containing 
appropriate student activities to assist them in developing 
skills in the following areas: problem and issue definition; 
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data ^collection, organizing and analyzing; generating a 1- 
ternative solutions and developing, implementing and evalu- 
ating plans of action, f 

2. ^Values clarification strategies containing appropriate 
strategies to assist students at various levels in becoming 
more aware of arid clarifying their personal values. 
. 3* Available resources containing annotated listings of 
appropriate resources available including: local and neigh- 
borhood field trip possibilities, human resources, AV mater- 
ials, gaming sijnulations, environmental test kits, periodicals 
books, etc. The above resource packages will be published 
and distributed to every school in Toledo Public Schools. 

Integrating Environmental Education and Outdoor Education Pro- 
grams: 

As part of the Toledo Public Schools Outdoor Education Program> 
6th grade students from schools throu'ghout the systejn are in- 
^A>lved in a one week camping program at the YMCA Storer Camps 
near Jackson, Michigan. 

In the fall of 197h, all of the Outdoor Education camp personnel 
took part in a training course designed to provide them the 
ti'aining necessary to implement the Outdoor Education share of 
tjhe Environmental Education program. During this two week train- 
ing course, the content of current outdoor education class of- 
ferings at camp were reviewed and the activities recommended by 
the Outdoor Education/Environmental Education Study Committee 
were integrated into the camp curriculum. 

Personnel from the Outdoor Education and Environmental Education 
programs will provide system wide and mini-workshops to assist 
teachers in handling the pre-camping and post-camping Environ- 
mental Education activities. 

Impro,ving Communications and Information Dissemination: ^ 
Sf forts include continuation of Environmental Education news- 
letter publication, and a full time Environmental Education coordi- 
nator and two part-time consultants to meet and work with in- 
terested teachers, administrators, students, parents'and com-' 
munity persons. 

-Burt Spice 



PROGPJ.M TITLE: CONSERVATION PROBLEMS IN OUR COMMUNITy 

DIRECTOR: Coyle Smith, P.O. Box 368, Pawnee, Oklahoma 7li058. 
(918)762-2660 

Program has been discontinuec' because of fuel shortage and increase 
in cost of transportation, 

-C. Smith 

rc:^ Principal 
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PROGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR CLASSROOM: INTERDISCIPLINARY ENVIRON- 
MENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTCR: Joe Duncan^ Curriculum Director, Tahlequ3h Public 
, Schools, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 7hh6k. (9l8)li56-6l83 

Objectives: . 

1. To further environmental awareness, whereby the student 
develops a stewardship for his environment, 

2. To develop positive values within the student both for the 
environment and for his interactions with other people, 

3. To stress career guidance for all students, 

f 

Environmental awareness is developed in the outdoor classroom 
where we concentrate on three major concepts: 

1, Living things are interdependent with one another and with 
their environment, 

2, Organisin3 are the product of their heredity and environment, 

3, 'Organisms and their environments are in constant change. 

With the development of these concepts the student better under- 
stands his role in the total system and therefore becomes more 
responsible for his own actions, - 

Our outdoor classroom has eight mijii-sessions within the total 
program. These include outdoor salPety, creative pommunications, 
soil conservation, water ecosystems, grassland ecosystems, wild- 
life conservation, forestry, and geology and natural resources. 
Each mini-session is instructed by volunteer, professional 
resource persons. While working with the students on activities 
related to each topic, the instructors also tell about their work 
and other related careers and the training necessary for each 
vocation. This career guidance is especially beneficial with 
the upper level students. 

The program is intended to be very flexible with development of 
each area of study left to the discretion of the resource per- 
sons. » . \ 

Task cards were printed to be used as desired. The information on 
these cards was obtained from the U,S, Forest Service's pamphlet 
series. Investigating Your Environment , 

Much of the information in the syllabus was gleaned from the 
various brochures obtained from the district level of the U,S, 
Soil Conservation Service, 

History: 

The ^ Tahlequah program developed from regular class sessions of' 
55 minutes, to weekend activities, to the full week in the field 
with follow-up within the individual classes % We discovered that 
one alms's period is insufficient for many activities and many 
studentq could not become involved on weekends due to transporta- 
tlon problems and other acti^/ities. The full week allowed ade- 
quate time and also maximum benefit from our resource persons. 
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When the need for a total program was recognized, the Tahlequah 
Public Schools and the Soil Conservation Service co-sponsored 
a two day' workshop to train teachers for working in an outdoor 
classroom. 



In addition to our outdoor classroom we have extended the develop- 
ment of environmental concepts to our total science program by 
incorporating a pl^nt studies room and an animal studies room 
into our new junior high science building. The students designed 
and purchased a ^» x 2» x 2* glass terrarium which they maintain^ 
they purchased ERTS satellite images of our area for monitoring 
the environment; and built and operate a .Tullgren Funnels system 
for biotic soil analyses. Many of our ninth-graders* 
science projects yelate^ to environmental studies of concern to 
our local area, such as' the life cycle of the tick, monitoring 
water pollution in selected water sources, and monitoring air 
pollution in selected water sources, and monitoring air pollution 
by analysis of rain collected at different sites' within the county. 

Present activities in environmental education: .^ ' 

In addition to incorpofating environmental education into the 
existing curriculum at our school, I have promoted the outdoor * 
classroom concept through meetings with the Soil Cons-ervation 
Service and the Soil Conservation Society" of Airerica. I also made 
a presentation on Northeastern State College's Talkback Television 
on implementation of the outdoor classroom in a public school 



I serve as a science resource pei^son for the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Education and conduct science in-service training 
workshops which promote environmental education. 

Problems: 

We have not encountered any particular problems in our program. 
Our adminstrators and classroom teachers were involved in the 
planning process and our o^ttdoor site is owned by the public 
school system. It is approxima'tely 30 acres of varied habitats, 
including, two pon4s,, an intermittent stream, grasslands, and some 
woodlands. It is also within walking distance from the junior 
high campus; therefore, we have no tranalportation expenses and the 
students can walk back to campus for lunch- 
Future plans: ' 

Future plans include a total prograin Jfor all grade leVels* Each 
of our three elementary schools have adequate land adjacent to 
the school site which is already /In ownership of the school sys** 
t6m. / " , 

A syllabus for the first year /junior high program of a 
three year program has been proposed. Second year plans Are to 
map the field study area, and involve the students in eite im-. 
provements. Third year plans are to do some conprehensive suces- 
sion studies based 'on information gained in the first two years 
and continued through the third year. 




ituation. 




-Doris K. Origsby 
Coordinator 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PLAN, STATE OF OREGON 

DIRECTOR: Mary Lewis, Specialist, Environmental Education, 
State Depart/nent of Education, 9h2 Lancaster Drive NE,-.Salem, 
Oregon 97310. (503)378.ii326 

Living Education (A teachers guide to overnight sites in Oregon) 
to be published late fall, 197ii. 

Purpose: To encourage and inspire teachers to recognize op- 
portunities for education outside the walls of the classroom. 
To help teachers 'recognize that environmental education is 
interdisciplinary in concept and that living is learning. To 
provide a directory of non- commercial overnight sites through- 
out the state. 

Method: Review of materials produced by other states, school 
districts and agencies. Contact agencies, churches and private 
camp owners. District Soils and Conservation Agents, County Ex- 
tension Agents, U.S. Forest Districts, B.L.M. and State Parks 
Management, County Courts and Local Chamber of Commerce offices 
'to secure directory information. 



(Jiestionnaires were developed and' sent to all known site owners. 
Those not responding were contacted by telephone or a personal 
visitation was made. Information was compiled by geographical 
areas. The total publication was developed in three sections- 
One on* awareness, one related to- resources/ and the third, the 
Directory. This was done to enable the sale of the directory to 
the public and private individuals and agencies interested in ' 
the listing of resident camp sites located in Oregon. 

. 

Youth agencies, state agencies, churches, private individuals and 
federal agencies have exoressed a desire to have this information 
and have cooperated in^^Jsisting with the research involved. 

Prolplems: The follow-up on non-returned questionnaires; the 
changes in contact people and in ownewhip made it necessary to 
update almost continuously the directory djiformation^ and to re- 
contact all listings prior to final publication. It is hoped 
this portion of the project can be completed and the final draft 
ready to go by October of 197ii. 

A plan for annual review and revision is being considered. A site 
and facilities study for a proposed Environmental Education Center 
has been prepared and submitted to the Advisory Committee for En- 
vironmental Education. A rough draft of the State Plan for En- 
vironmental Education for 1975-77 has been prepared. This plan 
will be expanded for publication in the current biennium. 



-M^ Lewis 
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PROGRAM TITLE: HABITS AND HABITATS - A ^MODEL MULTI-DISCIPLINARI 
MDLTI-PERIOD COMMUNITY BASED ENVIRONMENTAL EDUC3ATI0NAL PROGRAM OF 
STUDIES , * ^ 

AUTHOR-: Betty Glasgow-Gillin, 6356 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsyl va nia 19131 • 

PUBLISHED BY: Saint Joseph's College Press, $hth and City Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 191^1 • 

Habits and Habitats describes how to^ construct and implement a 
jjulti-disciplinaiy multi-period community- based environmental 
educational program at any level of the educational system. 

The program is designed to utilize the community as* a social and 
scientific laboratory and the classroom as a tool for reinforce^ 
ment, refraction, and planning on the part of students and 
teachers, j 

It carries with it a supplement which provides a suggested cur- 
riculum applicable to 10th through 12th grades. The Supplement 
to Habits and Habitats offers a course outline, description, and 
objectives, with corresponding bibliographies which include 
reference materials and activities relating to the community and 
classroom. The disciplines employed are political, economical, 
bio-physical, and ^ocio-cultural. The program transcends and 
employs the sciences and the humanities, placing emphasis on the 
student's development of communication skills to bring improve- 
ment of the quality ^of his environment on a community level, then 
expanded to a state and national level.* 

-B. Glasgow-Gillin 

HIIC DOCUMENTS: 

Habits and Habitats. SE 018 6$h 



PROGRAM TITLE: SAN CRISTOBEL: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Education, 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 

I regret to inform you that our project on enviromental edu- . 
cation was discontinued around two years ago due to lack of 
funds after three years of existence under Title III. However, 
the ideas which the project implemented are still in use in some 
school districts in Puerto Rico and much 6f it has been included^ 
in our curriculum. 

-Ines J. Guzman de Perez 



HIOGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR LABORATORY TO DEVELOP COMMUNAL, 
ECOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EXPERIENCES 



DIRECTCR: Mr. David E. Malave, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Departmento of Public Education, Office of the Superintendent of 
Schpls - San German, Puerto Rico 00753. 892-1790 

Objectives: 

1. By the end/Of the project's third year of operation and by 
means of the establishment of an outdoor laboratory for en- 
vironmental studies and direct observation of the interrelationships 
between plants, animals, air and water, enrichment of the science 
curriculum or teaching units and development of special activities 
for students such as field trips and others the participating 
students as a group will be able to: 

a, improve their academic achievement in science 'by 

b. improve their academic achievement in social studies by 
20^. 

2. After the science and social studies teachers have received 
orientation in relation to the use of an Outdoor Laboratory for 
the development of scientific, ecologicaL-and communal exper- * 
ience^, 100^ of the teachers involved in the 'orientation, will ' 
have used the outdoors laboratory as a strategy to enrich a'u 
learning experiences of the participating students. 

3- By the end of the project's third year of operations, the 
agencies from 'ohe community will have offered technical assist- 
ance to the project, at^least, twice a year. 

The direct target population: 

l66 students of 7th, 8th, and 9th grade 
2 teachers 

1 Project Coordinator v 
1 Director 

255 families in the community 
History: 

The situation in our school was such that the need for an outdoor 
laboratory was very demanding, 

MiaiUas Second Unit is located in th6 rural zone in the San 
German School District. School enrollment is 521 students; of 
tKese 358 are in the elementary level and 166 at the intermediate 
level. There are l8 teachers, one project coordinator, one 
director, one vocational coimselor, one social worker and one 
librarian. 

The school has a small farm. The area surrounding the school is 
divided into lots. There are 255 families living in this commun- 
ity. The majority are small farmers. These people show great 
interest and concern about everything f)ertaining to school, de- 
monstrated by their cooperation, both in attendance as well as 
in active participation in school activities. 

Through interviews and visits to teachers, especially science 
and social studies teachers, arose the situation of the scarcity 
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and poor condition of the equipment. The s.tuderits manifested the 
necessity of studying the environment more directly. They ex«- 
pressed the need of having more scientific and ecological acti- 
vities within the school. Out of this situation arose the neces- 
sity of beginning an outdoor laboratory to develop communal, 
ecological and scientific experiences. 

The project was begun in 1972 with a direct target population of 
171 students from 5th, 6th and 7th grade, 6 teaohers, 1 director 
-and 2^5 families in the community. A study of the curriculum of 
the science and social studies of these grades was made to inter- 
relate the cujrriculum with the outdoor laboratory. Many acti- 
vities were made with the participating students and the com- 
munity. 

Our present activities in environmental education avBz 

1. Ornamentation of the laboratory tind the school grounds. 

2. Maintenance of the pond. 

3. Propagation of the different types of fishes. 
U. Planting of citric trees. 

5. Development of a zoo made up of c^omestic animals. 

6. Reproduction of different species of plants. 

7. A garden club. 

8. An orientation to parents of the different types of plants 
that can be grown in the community. 

9. A study of the different types of grasses of Puerto Rico and 
how to propagate them. 

10. Development of a vegetable garden. 
U. > A stuc^ of how the pond keeps clean. 

12. Field trips to different areas of Puerto Rico so that the 
students can relate the area they live with other areas. 

All of the projects mentioned are being made by the students, par- 
ents and different government agencies. Other agencies use our 
slides, pictures, albums and printed material. Soil Conservation 
.representatives bring people to visit our laboratory; use our 
printed materials to propagate our ideas to other schools in our 
district and in all Puerto Rico. The local Experimental Station 
of the Government visits our laboratory to establish our labora- 
tories in other schools. Natural Resources agency helps us in 
giving technical help in all aspects of the laboratory. They 
also help the students with their individual projects within the 
laboratory. 

Problems Encountered: 

The first problem encountered was one of finance • The money as- 
signed was not sufficient for all the projects that the students 
had in mind. 

Other problems encountered were some with regard to planning of ^ 
activities tnat were not included since the begijining. 

Financially, we have received assistance from the local board and 
with the help of the community and the teachers, t.he students jiave 
been. able to carry out their projects. Many government agencies 
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have given us plants and animals for our experiments. Most of the 
sub-projects were carried out with a lot of success, thanks to the 
^ partic^-pation and enthusiasm of the students, teachers and parents. 

Future Plans: 

Since the project ends fortrially this year, plans are being made to 
keep the Laborat6ry functioning* The local district plans on 
naming a maintenance man to see after the physical aspect of the 
project. * A teacher will be namod who will teach the regular cir- 
riculum but have some hours to look after the laboratory. Plants 
from' the green house will be sold to collect money to feed the 
animals from the zoo and the pond. 

,i . -D. E. Malave 



PROGRAM TITLE: OCEANOGRAPHIC SCIENCES CONCEPTUAL SCHEMES 
PROJECT, ESEA, TITLE III / 

DIRECTCR: Dr. Gary L. Awlcerman, Director of Natural Sciences, 
Charleston County School District, 3 Chisolm Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina 29ii01. ^ 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: ^ 

1. Animals of the Sea: Coelenterates, Protozoa , and Soonges. 

ED Q^T^ : — ] ' 

2. Aspects of Marine Ecology . ED 086 553 

3. Estuaries" ] ED 006 55U 

^ Marine Biological Field Techniques . ED 086 555 

5. Sea Changes. Topics in Marine Earth Science . ^' ED 086 556 

6. Zones of Life in tl)e Sea . ED Obo 557 ^ 



PROCffiAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

CONTACT: Alice Linder, State Department of Education, Room 
no, Rutledge Office Building, Columbia, South Cai^olina 29201. 
(803)758-2652 

Being aware of the need for conservation education in the 
schools, an Advisory Council was formed for Conservation in 
South Carolina in I960. The objectives of this Council included 
ttiB establishment of an instnunent capable of providing guidance 
for teachers in the development of a desirable program in en- 
vironmental education. Another objective was the development of 
an action program which will unite tho public schools, natural 
resource agencies, and other interested groups in a combined 
effort to establish better conservation practices in our "State. 
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In 1965, the Conservation Curriculum Improvement Project was 
initiated, and a set of eight guides were written by a group of 
thirty-four teachers. 

In 1970, a full-time environmental education consultant was hired 
by the State Department of Education whose initial task was ta 
conduct in-service programs concerning the use of the "People 
and Their Environment" guides. These guides are now being 
vended by the J. C. Ferguson Publishing Company. Initially 
nearly 30,000 copies of the guides were distributed in the South 
Carolina schools, and workshops were conducted to assist in the 
implementation of the guides. The guides are intended to pro- 
vide alternative lessons and supplement the text material*. They 
ara designed so that most of the lessons do not need to be fol- 
lowed in sequence'. 

The Consultant left the state in the early part of 1972, and the 
Advisory Council did not meet during that time. As a result, 
no progress has been made in environmental education. In April 
of this year, a new consultant joined the staff, and the Council 
has been reactivated. Efforts are also underway to establish 
working committees and to get a program started. Plans for this 
year include a survey of environmental education programs in the 
school districts, definition of environmental literacy by con- 
struction of a listing of behavioral objectives and the develop- 
ment of a document to assist school districts in planning and 
permeating 'the curriculum vith environmentally oriented actiVi- ^ 
ties. This document as proposed will' include program- guidelines, 
objectives, site analysis, resources, and a bibliography of 
learning materials. 

Workshops with contact people from the districts are being plan- 
ned for the spring of 1975- 

-A. Lindei* 



ERIC DOCUMENT: 

A Survey Study of the Comparative Status of Understanding and 
Reasoning in Conserve t^on Concepts by Ninth Grade Students in 
the Public Schools of South Carolina. ED 076 320 



PROGRAM TITLE: NATURE NOOK - SEMINOLE'S OUTDOOR CLASSROOM 

DIRECTOR: W. S, Sandel, Principal, Seminole Road Elementary 
School, 2700 Ganinole Road, Columbia, South Caroliai 29210. 
(803)772-0513 



Objectives: [ ^ ^ ' 

1. To teach good conservation practices. , j 

2. To develop appreciation for nature arid vdldlife. 

3. To provide motiyation for academic areas of the ciirriculum. 

History of program: 

1. Summer of 1972 - A Seminole teacher attended a Conservation 
Workshop at the University of South Carolina • 

2. Fall of 1972 - Teacher discussed t;ith her principal the 
possibilities of establishing an outdoor classroom at Seminole 
School; Teacher and principal invited representatives of the 
local Field Offiqe. of the Soil and Water Conservation District 
and representatives of the local U,S, Forestry Commission to 
inform faculty of possibilities for the Seminple School site, 

3. Winter of 1972-73 -A committee of Seminole teachers was 
appointed with the purpose of leading in the establishment of 
an outdoor laboratory ofi the school campus. 

h* Spring of 1973 to present - Outdoor classroom activities 
developed and used by Seminole faculty an4 student body. 

Present activities: ' ^ 

1. Nature trail . • . 

2. Songbird beautif ication.plot 
*3 . Soil?* profile pit 

U. Grassed slope 

5« Swale drainage area 

6. Wildlife habitat 

7. Decaying stump and logs 

8. 'Bird feeding stations. 

Pl^ns for the future: 

1. To place a sundial in outdoor classroom* 

2. To add other activities as appropriate. 

-W. S. Sandal 



PROGRAM TITLE: K-12 ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCAHON PROJECT • » . 

DIRECTOR: Ronald Wackel, Rapid City Public Schools, 809 South 
Street, Rapid City, South Dakota 57701. (6o5)3li24o20 -Ext. 2$ 

The Rapid City Public Schools is again conducting an environ- 
mental outdoor classroom for all sixth grade students. A cbange 
has been made in the schedule this year whereby the students 
will remain at the camp, just a day and'^a half instead of three 
days as* in previous years. Attendance is on a voluntary basis. 

The program stresses ecology and basic concepts of conservation. 
The outdoor classroom serves as a natural laboratory where stu- 
dents learn through direct contact with the things they are 
Studying. 
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The sixth grade Outdoor Classroom will be held at Camp Bob Mar- 
shall, about six miles east of Custer. The facilities are ex- 
celleiil'and the site ideally located next to Custer State ^avk. 
Teachers and/or parent counselors accompany students and stay 
with the children. Other qualified instructors assist with th6 
program. All students are under constant super«vision.^ 

This program was supported under Title III, ESEA, "but that 
funding has expired c The Rapid City Public Schools have assumed 
responsibility* 

-Milbert Rau 
Director of Instruction 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, TENNESSEE STATE . 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: R. Jerry -Rice, Science Specialist, State Department 
of Education, Division of Instruction, Cordell Hull -Building, 
Room C3 - 303, Nashville, Tennessee 37219. (6l5)7iil-2ii21 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

A Report on the State Conference on Environmental Education . 
ED 071 073 ~~\ 



PROGRAM TITLE: NEBO SCHOOL DISTRICT OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: Sterling R. Swenson, 570 South Main, Springville, 
Utah. ( 801 )ii89 -6101 

The main objective of our Outdoor Education Program is to edu- 
cate boys and girls in the field of sciences dealing with the ^ 
great , out-of-doors. We feel that education has far too many 
years involved in talking about nature, but not. enough in touch- 
'ing, feeling, seeing, smelling and hearing of the things nature 
has to offer. We have a motto at our campsite that goes like 
this: "Instead of you showing how much you know about nature, 
why don't ^ou let nature show you how much she knows." 

We find that as educators-we program students into a line of 
"non-oUservers" We need to teach students to look at and won- 
der abouV nature. Through this observation, real learnixrg, can 
take place. ' 

Our program started in 1969., A Committee was organized to 
develop and to create an Outdoor Education Program for thp 
schopl district. This committee is a real and very functional 
group. It has the responsibility to administer the Outdoor 
Education Program for the district. The committee is made ^ 
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up of school board members, district staff people, principals, 
teachers and many meirJbers from ^ovornment agencies dealing with 
environment ♦ 

This committee sezs up priorities concerning construction of 
camp sites, programs, enrollment, and work in all phases of 
developing a workable program. 

As of this date, the committee is functioning as outlined and 
also is a disseminating iDoard to get materials into the hands 
of the teachers in the district. 

Our present programs consist mainly of summer school programs. 
Tlus program involves approximately 360 students. The program is 
divided into two groups. The 3rd and iith grade group and the $th 
grade group. The program for the 3rd and Itth grades consist of 
two weeks of educational field tripo . These trips are taken to 
places of interest with the emphasis on ema.ronmental learning, 
auch places as the sand duras, mountain lakes, water-shed areas', 
fish plants, natural history museums, a^id the famous Timpanogos 
Cave, These field trips are planned to use resource people as 
much as possible. 

At. the end of the two week period, the students then are taken 
up one of the local canyons for an overnight campout. This is 
the finishing touch of the two weeks. 

The other group, the fifth grades, are taken up to the newly 
established camp site that the district has purchased. The fifth 
grades are divided^ witn the girls going for one week and the 
boys going for one week. The district owns all the camping 
equipment needed. The students need only bring their personal 
gear. Next year the students will be able to sleep in two newly 
constricted A-fnme buildings. 

While at camp the students learn bird study, animal study, stream 
study, plant study, measurement, al:fout weather and other out- 
door education studies. Most of all, the students learn how to 
be a part of each other and to be a, part of nature. 

The biggest problem the committee faces at this time is: where 
can we get the money to do the things we want to do? We are not 
alone with this oroblem. As ym know, most districts ha.ve the 
same problem. We have used all available means 'to secure monies 
from the state and federal orograms, to assist in the development 
of our prog-am. With the money we have available wo can run a 
limited program each summer, but we iiope to be able to increase 
all phases of the program. 

The future for the Nebo School District Outdoor Education Pro- 
gram is bright. Our superintendent is pulling for the program^ 
With bis support^ the program can go ahead ana maka progress. 
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^3 of this iate the shimmer program has been run I'or four years 
with thejise of capping equipment the district owns. In the 
rpring of 1?73 the district purchased hO acres of prime forest 
Zand just 20 miles from the heart of the district. This land is 
in the boreal forest area of the V/asatch Mountains. The l^nd 
is beautiful and is an ideal spot for an Outdoor Education Pro- 
jran site. 

This summer the district built two A-frame buildings to be used 
as dormitories in the future. These buildings will be completed 
in the spring of 1975 • They are double-decked with approximately 
1000 square feet of living space in each. 

Plans have been made to develop water and sewage facilities and 
to build a protective fence around the area . In the future we 
visualize sei^eral nore A-frame buildings, and a large lodge for 
holding programs with a cafeteria for food services. We hope 
to have some small type shelters for those who wish to camp out- 
doors . 
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The overall goal would be to have Shadow Mountain, which is the 
^^me of our campsite, with a year round program to cover all 
grades from kindergarten to senior high school and to give each 
student in our district an opportunity to let nature teach him 
abov.t the world and himself. 

Kc3t of our materials and curriculumi is still in the development 
stages. We hope in the future to develop nature trails, both 
guided and non-guided, and to develop learning centers at Shadow 
Mountain. VJhen this happens we will be glad to share our ideas 
and materials , 

-Thomas Hudson 

Teacher Leader, Outdoor Education 



PROGRAM TITLE: PILOT PROCSAM Hi ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, SEDRO- 
WDOL?r SCHOOL DISTPJCT 

DIPJSCTOR: John C. Miles, lioxl^y College of Environmental Studies, 
Bellingham, Washington 98225. 

SRIC DOCUMENT: 

The Dev^lopnent and glold Testihp: of a Pilot Program in Environ - 
mental Education in the Sedro-Wooley School Di^-ttrictT ED 066 363 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENCOUNTER WITH THE NORTHVffiST ENVIRONMENT • . 
NATURAL AND URBAN 

DIRECTOJi: Tony Angell, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Old Capitol Building, Olympia, Washington 9QS0h. (206)753-257U 

Under fuimjig from the Western Regional Environmental Education 
project (ESEA Title V, Section 505) a guide to sites for en- 
vironmental^ 'Encounter experiences - Encounter with the North - 
west Envirofynent ; Natural and Ur,ban - was prepared in 1^72. 

This catalog of information on these sites was developed on the 
basis of the following needs statement and objectives: 
Statement of Need: There is a raised to identify sites for en- 
vironmental .'encounter experienc6is . This need exists for stu- 
dents and teachers involved in grades K-16 who wish to use either 
field trip pr resident camp facilities in the learning experience 
relative to environmental educa/tion« A need exists for a catalog 
of information on these sites phowing location, describing the 
site(e.g. UOO pupil marine resident camp; a field trip study area 
for flood plain?; a field Jtri{) study area for pond succession; an 
inner city field trip area fo^ study of an industrial part 
(location, etc.) presenting a matrix fpr determining mileage 
from school to the selected site > and' a statement of rationale 
and procedure for the study /of these real life environmental en- 
counter areas. / 

Objectives: ; 

1. A format for describing environmental study areas will be 
developed such that it may be easily applied. to such study. areas 
in other states. / ' ' , ^ ^ 

2, A description of existing sites in use for environmental edu- * 
cation will be produced.' The extent of exist4.ng envi-i^onm^ntal 
education in schools wil/1 be described. • - ' \ 

3» A resource guide catalog, for teachers who wish to take stu- 
dents directly into diversified environmental encounter areas 
will be developed. This guide will have direct application for 
identifying and cataloging environmental encounter areas in 
other states. It is ^iecessary to identify these high use or 
human impact areas in order to contrast them with the pristine 
environment^ drainage/area . / 

U. Existing learnix^i^g rationales for environmental education 
will be applied^to idealistic situati'ons. For example, the 
Strafld technique developed by William Stapp and promoted^ by the 
National Parks Service, is a convenient way. of describing simi- 
larities and diff fences that exist in particular environmental 
situations. Here again, a metihod of comparing a series of en- 
vironmental stud^ areas will be presented and made available for 
use in other regions,, as well as other states. 
S* A model vv'i^l bo developed to eventual cataloging of all en- 
counter areas Within a state. Such a state model may then bo 
adopted by stsltes wishing to inventory environmental study areas 
(e.g. site descriptions of flood plain in Skagit Valley will 
have Information easily applicable to the flood plains of the 
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Sacramento River in California or the Willamette River in Ore- 
gon, Etc.)- ^ 

Among cooperating agencies were the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, University of Washingi^on College or 
Architecture, Seattle Audubon Society, State Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Department of Natural Resources, Seattle Public Schools, 
Northwest En^/ironmental Education Center, and the Environmental 
Education Council of King County. 



ERIC DOCUMENT: ' 

Encounter with the Northwest Environment; Natural and Urban > 
SE Old 317 ^ ' 



PRCGR\M TITLE: CREA'rE TOMORROW. . .TODAY 

DIRECTOR: Dave Kennedy, Supervisor, Environmental Education 
Programs, Old Capitol Building-, Olympia, Washington %SOh* 
(206)753-257li 

CREATE TOMORROT. ..TODAY, is the title of an energy awareness 
Program that has beun developed by the Office of the Washington 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The program is intended 
to help individuals feol the need for a solution to the energy 
problems they will face in the years to come. " , 

There is no emphasis on crisis. There is an emphasis on aware- 
ness. We know we ftan't appropriately provide our target audience 
with enough facts in one week to significantly change their life- 
styles. However, we know that we can help them become more 
aware of the dimensions of ihe energy problems facing them. We 
can set the stage for a long-term educational effort and 'pro- 
vide the initial exoitanent and enthusiasm necessary to affect 
a significant energy conservation ethic in the school population. 

Program Goals: The t.irget audience of the program includes the 
students and teachers of grades K-12 in the public schools of 
Washington, and while the general public is not the main audi- 
ence, we expect to affect a siseable portion of that population. 
The goals of the program are two fold: 

J^^-^r/e hope to initiate a level of awareness in the population 
consistent vdth man's ?TOWing understanding of energy. 
2. We want a personal commitment from individuals to voluntar- 
ily reduce energj'- consumption. 

Implementation: The progrom strategy was based on the designa- 
tion by Governor Evans of the week of March 3-9, I97l4 as Energy 
Awareness Vfeek. V/e assisted teachers to integrate short range, 
high impact activities into their cuucriculum for that week. 
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1. 15^000 activity guides have been developed to provide teach- 
ers K-12 throughout the state vdth .appropriate teaching mater- 
ials and ideas. 4" 

2. This provided one guide for every two classroom ecfucators. 
In the spirit of conservation, we asked that the teachers share 
their resources. We asked ISD^s to coordinate distributicn and 
support services. 

3« A television program was developed. The target audience was 
the total public in the State of Washington with particular 
reference to students, teachers and administrators. The follow- 
ing items were included in the thirty-minute television program: 

a. The energy awareness film, "A Thousand' Suns." 

b. A brief synopsis of what is currently being done in 
some Washington classroonis on the 'topic of energy. 

c. An introduction to the activity guides and suggesti^)ns 
on their use. 

d. Plans for follow-up to the one-week program. 

e. Commentary by Governor Dan Evans and Dr. Fra^ik Brouillet, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

ll. The 9-minute awareness' fil was shown several times during 
the week so classes could take advantage of its potential. 
5» Plans were made to show the whole video component on Sunday 
evening over P.B.S*. so that the general public could participate. 

6. Press releases wore an essential part of the program. They 
informed the general public and reinforced the awareness con- 
cept with the school populations. 

7. An evaluation component has been developed to determine the 
kinds of change in school children resulting from this awareness 
effort. 

It looks as though, while we planned for a big bang, we may have 
started a long, rumbling ch^in reaction that has the potential 
for much more extensive impact on teachers and kids^ One critic 
noted that "the manner in which this effort is reinforced in the 
teacher population will detemine how successful 'the week will 
b6." I agree with that analysis, and look forward to finding 
out what happened (or will happen) in the classrooms. 

-D. Kennedy 

miG DOCUMENT: 

Create Tomorrcpw Today. An Energy Awareness Program . ED 089 993 



PRPGRAM TITLE: POPULATION EDUCATION 

DIRECTORS: David Kciinody, Jolin Landahl and Tony Angell^ St.'U^o . 
Department of Public Instruction, Old Capitol BuLldln(i, OlynipL-i, 
Washington 9850ii. (206)7?3-2?7ii 
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Objectives: 

The population education pilot curriculum development project 
conducted from July 1973 to May 197U was designed to fulfill in 
part the requirements of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 12, 
which provides that "the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. examine methods and assist in efforts to provide course 
materials, teaching support, and/or suggestions for a series of 
related courses or a single course on -ecology, including the re- 
lationship of human population to the life suppc^rt system called 
Earth, with the goal that every student in the public school sys- 
tem of the state of Washington shall have the opportunity to 
develop an understanding of basic ecological principles, within 
the setting of the public schools." 

One objective of the project was to identify points in existing 
curricula at which population concepts usef^illy be integrated, 
anfl to field-test available materials, activities, techniques, and 
app^oache^ for population education. A second objective included 
the idejntification^of new materials needed for population educa- 
tion and the production of a packet of task cards dealing with 
population concepts (e.g. growth rate, death rate, birth rate, 
arithmetic, growth vs. geometric growth). At the end of the pro- 
ject, a one-day workshop was conducted to familiarize some in- 
terested teachers with the project. 

Scope: 

The first semester of the project began with a three-day work- 
shop for four teachers from the Seattle, Mercer Island, Shoreline, 
and North Shore school districts. Available and prototype mater- 
ials, activities, and techniques for population education, in- 
•duding those* contained in the SPI guide "Teaching Population 
Concepts," were bested in three junior high and one upper ele- 
mentary classrooms, utilizing an evaluation instrument to obtain 
an objective measxxre of their effectiveness in increasing student 
knowledge of population concepts. 

Structure: 

The project was conducted -by the Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction under the supervision of J. Anthony Angell and David 
Kennedy^. Supervisors of Environmental Education. The project 
coordinator was John Landahl of the Department cjf Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Wasnington. The budget for the project was approxi- 
mately $10,000, of which $ii200 was allocated for administrative 
expenses and consultants' fees, $1700 for consultants* fees for 
participating teachers, $7^0 for resource and classroom materials,, 
$12^0 for expenses, and $2100 for the production of matex*ials. 

History of the Project: 

A three-day workshop for the. four .teachers who participated in 
the first semester of ^the project was held August 27-30, 1973, 
at Marrowstone Resort, for the purpose of reviewing population 
concepts in the framework set forward in the SPI guide "Environ- 
mental Education Guidelines," reviewing available materials for 
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population education, and identifying points in present curricula 
at which population concepts could be integrated. At the begin- 
ning of fall semester, 1973, an evaluation of participating 
teacher^s classrooms was conducted to obtain an objective measure 
of students^ knowledge of population concepts, using an instru- 
ment devised during the work3hop. The teachers then began pre- 
sentation of population concepts and testing of materials, qctivi- 
ties, and approaches, meeting twice during the semester to dis- 
cuss their results. At th6 end of the semester, a post-test was 
administered to participating classrooms to assess changes in 
students' knowledge of population concepts. 

In January, 1971:, the project, originally intended to last one 
^ academic term, was extended for a second tenn. Pre-tests were 
once more administered to students in participating classrooms, 
and population concepts were presented' using activities modified 
on the basis of experience the previous term. The teachers met 
twice during the second term to exchange ideas and activities, 
and administered a post-test to their students at the end of the 
second term. Their revised acti^dties were compiled and printed 
as a set of task cards and a simulation game. In addition, a 
one-day worksjiop was conducted on May h for three additional 
teachers and' one administrator interested in population education 
to familj^i;ize them with the results of the project. The partici- 
pants met for a final time on l^y 21 to discuss recommendations to 
SPI for further programs in population education. 

C /irmiunication: 

Four newsletters were prepared during the project and mailed to 
approximately fifty administrators and professionals involved in 
popula>tion education both within the state and throughout the 
nation in order to maintain feedback and keep interested persons 
informed of the progress and activities of the project. 

Learning objectives: 

During the August 1973 workshop, the project participants for- 
mulated the following list of learning objectives for population 
education to provide a framework for the development of activities. 

1. The studeht should be able to identify a population. 

2. The student should be aliie to define and distinguish between 
arithmetic growth and geometric growth. 

3. The student should be able to define birth rate, death rate, 
and population growth rate. 

ii. 'The student should be able to differentiate between immigra- 
tion and emigratjon. 

5; The student should be able to differentiate between various 
population f^rowth rates. 

6. 'The student should be able to define doubling time. 

7. The student should be able to explain the rclationsTiip 
between population growth rate and doubling tdjnc. 

8. The student should be able to define population rcjogtion. 

9. The student should be able to make a population projection 
based on given data. 

10. The student should be able to define age structure. 
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11. The student should be able to construct an example showing 
age structure. 

12» The student should be able to define limiting factor. 
13. The student should be able to identify various limiting 
factors. 

lli. The student should be able to give an exampls of natural 
regulation of populations. 

!$• The student should be able to define carrying capacity. 
* 16. The student should be able to list several factors influ- 
encing the carrying capacity of an ecosystem. 

17. The student should be able to define and give examples of 
pronatalist customs. 

18. The student should be able to define ecosystem, community, 
habitat, and niche. 

19* The student should be able to identify factors affecting • 
birth rates and death rates. 

20. The student should be able to identify relationships between 
population growth and factors it, affects. 

21. The student should be able to identify values in the com- 
munity regardi)!^ population. 

Materials: 

The materials produced by the project consist of 2k task cards 
for use by teachers at upper elementary and secondary levels, and 
a twenty-page booklet entitled "ECO~An Island Simulation Game" 
chiefly intended for use at the upper elementary level. Together, 
the task cards and booklet make up the "Pppulation Education 
Packet." 

Evaluation: 

Pre-tests were administered to 76 $th and 6th grade students at 
Dunlap Elementary School and to a total of I68 junior high school 
students at Morgan, Kemore, and South Mercer junior high schools. 
Post-tests were alco administered at most of these schools but 
not all <iata are available. 

Recommendations: 

The project's successes can be furthered through action in three 
categories: 

1. Of greatest importance and urgency, is the development of 
programs for teacher training and awareness in the area of popu- 
lation concepts, activities, and materials; 

2. There is a need for an increased accessibility of avigilahile 
materials by cataloging and distributing to interested schools 
and teachers what has been thus far developed- 

3. Further development of population curriculum can be achieved • 
by broadening the materials so as to hk applicable in additional 
subject areas. 
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PRC(2?AM TITLE: NORTH KITSAP MARINE ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER 



DIRECTOR: C. Da^vid Borden, Route 1, Box 631, Poulsbo, Washing- 
ton. 98370. (206)779-55ii9 



A^. Objectives: The North Kitsap Marine Environmental Center has 
objectives covering a broad area. They are to establish, operate 
and maintain a model marine science laboratory on Liberty Bay in 
Paget Sound. The objectives cover three basic areas. 1) Dis- 
seminating agency 5 2) Marine Science Teaching Station; 3) Cur- 
riculum development. 

1. As a disseminating agency, the lab has the following objec- 
tives: 

a. To provide and distribute commercial and locally prepared 
audio-visual and educational ma:'terials, equipment and speci- 
mens . 

b. To provide units of study and activities for elementary 

* students, to be taught in conjunction with field trips and 
classroom activities. 

c. To provide units of study and activities for enrichment 

of secondary courses in earth ^science, life science, chemistry 
and physics. 

d. To provide units of study and instructional materials for 
handicapped students. 

e. To provide a series of individualized activities or re- 
search projects fbr students at all levels. 

f. To provide in-service training for teachers through 
classes, workshops, conferences, institutes and newsletters. 

• g. To prepare and disseminate a marine science curriculum 
resource guide and other assorted materials. 

2. As a marine science teaching station, the lab has the *f ollow- 
ing objectives: 

a. To ser've as an extension of the classroon for elementary 
and secondary students during the regular school day. 

b. To serve as a field trip site for handicappecj students. 

c. To serve as a classroom and laboratory for junior high 
and 'senior high marine science elective courses during the 
regular school day* 

d. To provide interested students and teachers with an op- 
portunity to participate in a wide range of after school and 
weekend activities. 

e. To serve as a base for summer enrichment programs which 
include course work, field trips, and individual or small 
group research. 

f. .To serve as a base for teacher in-service during the, 
summer and regular school year. 

g. To serve as a base for additional research. 

h. To serve ai^ a classroom and lab for adult education. 

3« Curriculum objectives: 

' a. To supplement and enrich currently existing kindergarten 
through grade 12 science programs by teaching appropriate as- 
p^^'cts in a marine setting. 
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b. To create an awareness in *9ll students, of the present and 
future need for wise use of the ocean and of the future of 

it as man^s next frontier. 

c. To provide opportunities for students to explore the con- 
tent area ox the broad field of marine science; bo use and 
develop some of the types of equipment marine scientists use; 
and to participate in sane o2 the types of activities in which 
marine scientists participate. 

d. To create an awareness of the vocational potentials in 

the field of marine 'science. J 

e. To develop and encourage an approach to science teaching 
based on the philosophy that science instruction should in- 
clude such meth ")ds as: activity centered, individualized, 
interdisciplinary, and should use a multi-media approach. 

B. Means of fulfilling objectives: 

1. Dissemination and diffusion of exportable materials and ser- 
vices. This phase will deal with refinement, reproduction, and 
dissemination of exportable materials and services. A listing of 
curriculum materials and other available services and technical 
assistance. 

2. Utilization of Center staff as resources to districts wish- 
ing to implement new programs or improve existing programs. The 
Center staff will be available in the field for services ranging 
from in-service training to technical assistance. 

3. By developing curriculum, conducting programs and classes at 
the elementary, Jmiior High and Senior High level at the facility 
and within the local schools. 

li. • Demonstration Center — utilization of- the Center as a demonstra- 
tion site. Individuals and groups will be encouraged to visit 
the Center, observe its operation, and discuss programs with the 
staff. On-site in-service training will also be conducted at the 
Center upon request. 

5. The facility is being utilized by community groups; summer 
and gifted programs; and evening and weekend adult education. 
6,, Presently in the production stages are a booklet; catalogue 
of programs, curriculum and services; l6 mm film and/or a slide 
presentation and narration. 

7. Maximum utilization of other media such as newspapers, 
periodicals, bulletins, television, etc. are being sought. Pro- 
ject staff will also be available for workshops, presentation, 
etc. 

C. History: The North Kitsap Marine Science Project was devel- 
oped and implemented during the period from July 1968 to June 
1972. ESEA Title III funds were sought to determine, the feasi- 
bility study^ Additional EvSEA. funds woro souf^ht In bho initial re- 
modeling of the water front facility and to assist in the develop- 
ment of future programs. . V/lth the aid and support from inter- 
ested local, government, business, cind other resources the facili- 
ty was completed in November 1970. 

Since that tine programs and services have floarished. Surrounding 
district participation has increased despite several levj'- fai^,ures. 



The North Kitsap Marine Environmental Center (name changed in 1971) 
is funded by local districts. The Center's present emphasis has 
been toward improving the quality of existing programs and expand-: 
ing our services and outreach. 

D.i Present activities: As of July 1973 the Intermediate School 
District #llii, an administrative cooperative for the counties of 
ICitsap (except Bainbridge Island), North Mason School District 
1x03) Jefferson and Clallam counties has become^ involved in the 
management of the facility. Several of the purposes of the co- 
operative are to expand the services, improve management, explore 
future utilization and establish a financially sound base for con- 
tinued operation. 

North Kitsap School District, our home district. Central Kitsap^ 
Bainbridge Isl^^nd, Quilcene, Port Townsend, and Chimacum School 
Districts cohtract for annual blocks of lab time and services from 
the Center. Other outlying districts of the Puget Sound Region 
contract for- limited amounts of programs and services on an occas- 
sional basis. Our activities include: 

1. Elementary Programs: 

a. The first and second grade Marine Science Program is de- 
signed to introduce the elementary student to the marine en-' , 
vironment. The students learn how animals move, gather food, 
and protect themselves, plus a basic understanding of ecology 
and environmental awareness. The orogram is designed to run 
approximately three weeks ^ith la 1^ hour lab session at the 
Marine Environmental Center. 
. b. The fourth grade program is designed to provide an op- 
portunity for the students to become aware of the various types 
of careers and occupations connected ditectly and indirectly / 
with the local marine environment. The program usually lasts 
three to four weeks in the classroom with two 2 hour labs at. 
the Marine Environmental Center; 

c. The sixth grade program is designed to provide the student 
with an awareness of man*s relationship to his marine environ- 
ment. The program developed ,relationships to life zones, 
animals and their behavioral .characteristics and their inter- 
relationships. OceanographiQ instruments are^use^ to collect 
data and reflect interrelationships between the physical and 
biological realms. Microscopic lifo forms are collected and 
studied in relationship to tjieir ecological role. The program 
is designed to run approxima^tely four to five weeks in' the 
classroom with three or four two hour labs at the Marine En- 
vironmental Center. 

2. Junior High, Middle School and Secondary Programs: Classes 
are conducted daily for the North Kitsap School District at the 
Junior and Senior High level. Other districts in our region con- 
tract for varying amounos of lab time and services for .their junior 
high a.nd senior highs depending on their specific needs and in- 
terests . 

a. A one semester Junior Hj.gh School I^arir^ Science elective 
course is conducted covering the principles of physical 
oceanography. 
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b. A one semester Senior High School* Marine Science elective 
course is conducted with an emphasia on the biological aspects 
of the marine environment. 

c. A two hour Marine Science Research class is offered for 
students who wish to do advanced work. The course centers 
on monitoring selected physical parameters and related pro- 
ject work. • ^ • » 

3# University, College and Community College Programs: 

a. Cooperative seminars and specialized programs with uni- 
versities. 

b. .Internship programs ^or student teachers in the field of 
marine science with participating colleges. 

c. Cooperative use of facilities and equipment for commujnity 
college classes in marine science. 

U. Special Education: The design, development, and implementa- 
tion *cf special education programs, i.e.: 

a. Sea and Shore 6 - an extended program for gifted sixth 
graders from the greater Puget Sound region* 

b. Summer enrichment program for students from Dupont, 
Washington in grades four through six* 

c. Enrichment program for advanced lith, 5th and 6th graders 
from North Kitsap School District - an on going program with 
lab lisage in conjuijiction with classr^gn research for parti- 
cipating students. 

5. Technical assistance: . f 

a. To act^as a referral center directing inquiries when 
necessary .to government agencies, organizations or firms which 
might best meet the need. 

b. To- provide leadership tb districts enabling them to be],ter 
develop their K-12 marine sciehce programs » 

c. To provide a source for pooling talents, technical .know- 
how, and equipment and exchangeable resources • ^ 

d. To -provide teacher workshops and in-service related to the 
. marine sciences. ^ 

6. Community Activities: - V 

a. Viking F^est - a cominunity festival held each spring. 

b. Expo Puget Sound - open house viewing up to date develop- . 
ments and activities involving marine resources in Puget Sound. 

c. Student assistance in commuitLty oriented research projects 
sponsored by various agencies. 

1) Public Health - water quality surveys. , * 

2) Washington State Fisheries^- stream management. 

3) Seattle Pacific College - Liberty Bay Zostra Marina 
Plant. 

k) Department of Fisheries - Herring and Smelt Spawning 
Survey. 

5) NOAA - Official Tide Gauge Station Monitoring. 

d. Salmon Farming Seminar (1973) and Seaweed Farming Seminar 
(I97h) - in cooperation with the Cooperative Extension 

' Service; Washington State University; Kitsap County; 
National Marine Fisheries Service; Washington Soa Grant 
Program; Wasitington Departments of Natural Resoarcos, and 
Seattle Pacific College. 

e. Audubon Society Meetings. 
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f . Marine Science Society Meetings* 

g. Tours for clubs - Blue Birds, Brownies, Cub Scouts, pre- 
school classes, etc, 

E. Problems encountered: 

1. Insufficient time and staff to develop curriculum and mater- 
ials prior to initiation of programs. 

2. Time and staff to search out, modify and adapt resources to 
respective grade levels. 

3. The need to establish a ^financially sound base of funding. 
h* Adequate communication to the community, government agencies 
and school districts that the Marine Environmental Center involves 
much' more than '"just teaching a class". 

F. Solutions attempted: 

1. Curriculum has been developed in resource packet form for 
grades 2, it, and 6. Curriculum is currently being developed for 
junibr and senior high in resour^ 

2. A cooperative was "f ormed with the intermediate school district^ 
#llii in hopes of broadening our' base of operation and assisjbxng 

in continuing to secure and explore further financial ^ypport. 

3. Wa are presently developing- an informational .strategy which 
may include a brochure, catalogue of programs and services, plus 
a film or slide presentation to assist in informing the public 
of the many functions ^e Center performs. 

G. future plsns: ' , 

L. . Tq continue to qearch fdr a broader more dependable base of 
funding* * ' ^ 

2.^ To continue 'the development of resources and sei;'vices. for the 
classrqan teacher., ^ 

3i' To dewlop, cpordinate and,' centralize a more uniform system 

for th^ T^i^ semination and^diffusion of marine science curriculum 

#nd resources' through the cooperative network. 

ii. To complete the senior, ajid ^junior high schodl, Marine Science 

Curriculum Resource Packet by June -1975. 

$• To broaden our scope of technical assistance. 

H. Publications: ' . , 

I. First and Second Grade Activities Resource l^acket. 

2. Fourth Grade Career Awareness Activities Unit Resource Packet. 

3. Oceanography Unit No. 6 Resource Packet. 

k. Articles about the Marine Environmental Center appear in a 
local publipation the ,"Sea Pen", a ^quarterly booklet published by 
the Marine* Science? Society in^cooperation with the Marine Environ- 
ment Centpr. ^ » 

5. "National Geographic School Bulletin"/ April 2h, 1972, No. 28, 
pages Ui3-hli5 has an'^rticle concerning the facility, 

6. "The Lamp", Springy 1973, published by EXXON Corporation of 
New lorkj pages kSrhl has an article aboUjt the Center called 
Oceans-- ABC's. ^ 
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7. fhe Mai^ine Environmental Center has given technical assistance 
^ ,and was used as a consultant for White Cap Productions for their 
I6mm sound-color mo^/ie, "The Unique Mollusk"* The movie explains 
the characteristics of the octopus * 

*» 

-Mrs. Peggy Moseid 
' Secreta-ry to the Director 



• PROGRAiM TITLE: ENERGY AND Mfl'S ENVIRONMENT 

DIRECTOR: Thomas F. Ris, Education/Research Sysiiems, Inc., 
^2121 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98121. (206)623-2103 
\ 

Energy and Man's Environment is a multidisciplinary, environmental 
education-il program originally designed for- students from kin- 
dergarten through the twelfth grade in Oregon, Washington and' 
Idaho. Initiany, the EME Program was funded by the Public Power 
Council in conjujiction with »thG Washington Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1972. /This E/RS program has been adopted 
by the state departments of education in eight western states 
and recei^-es additional financial support from the Northwest 
^ Electric Light and Power Association plus the original sponsors. 

^ ^ The E/RS staff has developed a balanced set of curriculum mater-* 
ials which focus on all facets of energy production, distribu- 
tion, conservation, present uses and future sources. Over 200, 
educators and industry resource persons, directed and coordinated 
bythe E/^G staff, produced the first EME Activity Ckiide in June 

• 1973. One year later^ over 7,000 of these Activity Guides have 
been requested by teachers and school districts in eight western 
states as well' as by educators from throughout the nation. 

To motivate the adoption and use of EME materials, E/RS has 
"conducted in-service sfeminars for 2,970 teachers. Additional 
educators have been introduced to EME materials at eight dif- 
ferent regional universities and colleges in regular credit bear- 
ing courses or through spontaneous requests. *It is estimated 
lhat over 392,000 students are now being rer.ched by EME Program 
curriculum materials. 

E/RS is now involved in the second and final phase of materials 
de^-^lopment through grants to six EME Curriculum Development Cen- 
ters in three states. Following pilot testing and analysis, this 
new material will' subsequently be added to present* EME Currlculn 
new in the classroom. In-service programs for teachers will con- 
tinue to be conducted oy E/RS as the EME Program expands into 
more schools and additional states, 

-T. P. Ris 
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PEiOGRAM TITLE: PRCXIECT LEARNING TREE ' ' 

DIRECTOR: Thomas F. Ris, Education/Research Systems, Ina.., 
ZL21 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98121. (206)623-2103 

Project Learning Tree is an education program designed by E/RS 
which explores all variables which influence forest* management . 
SixiQe the forest itself is a total micro-system, the learned* 
and teacher are introduced to a coordinated curriculum which 
examines man^s de'pendence and impact on forests. 

Prepared for all grade levels from, kindergarten through twelve 
an^ all subject areas, the PLT development phase is sponsored by . 
the Western Regional Environmental Education Council and funded 
by the American FcTrest Institute of Washington, D.C. f^anaged 
and coordinated by E/RS, the PLT curriculum model has had the 
input of representatives from industry, education and environ- 
mental groups. 

In addition to curriculum materials and student aids. Project 
Learning Tree" incor^)orates program materials for use in school 
Environmental Study Areas, a gardefi, park or vacant lot, which 
can serve as a la bora to and outdoor classroom for learning. 

E/RS began pilot testing of 'curriculum materials for grades 9-12 
in September, 197ii in Los ^Angeles. Sui)sequent grade level mater- 
ials will be tested throughout the autumn. Final program models 
will be completed in February, 1975* At that time, E/RS will 
embark on an. extensive teacher training program in thirteen ' 
western states. Teacher training will prepare educators to in- 
corporate PLT materials in their present curricula on a per- 
petual basis. Later in 1975, PLT material^ will be made avail- 
able for use by schools nationally. 

-T. F. Ris 



PROGRAM TITLE: CHETEK CHAIN OF LAKES IMPACT S^TUDI 

DIRECTOR: Jam§s Dennis, Chetek High School, Chetek*, Wisconsin 
(715)92U-3136 

I. The Chetek-Wisctwisin'area is blessed with a diverse set 
of Environments (Ecosystems). My intent is to Acquaint as 
many members of the population as possible with the aesthe- 
tic beauty found in our area. For the students my philoso- 
, phy goes further. It is no,t just /what is out there now but 
how can we keep it the same and ijnprove it. The problem is 
to develop intelligent thought processes in the minds of 
the young students in my charge. The tool I use is the 
environment. I* have found that it is easy to measure learn- 
ing ability through the use of books and other classroom 
materials, but it is much harder to measure learning' by * 
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doing, f have takeij the students <iut of the security of 
the classroom and made adventurers out of them. They 
:Trast now meet the environment not on the terms of the class- * 
room but on the terms of the environment' itself. If it's- 
cold, they ;et cold.' If it rains, they r;et wet. The question 
arises, ^^Why do* this?" and "How does this strengthen the 
Learning Process?" Chetek has at its disposal a chain of 
six l^kes comprising 127 'miles of shoreline. The lakes, 
although beautiful, do have problems with eutrophication. 
This is a -concern of the whole community. The community 
question therefore is "How can we make our lakes more suit- 
able for the activities we care about?" The problem is the 
euthrophiiation of the lakes. I could have the stifdents 
read about eutrophication, it^ cause and its effect, and also 
read scientific studies of other eutrophic lakes and to en-^ 
sure that they Woulc^ do this have them write some sort of 
a a 'evaluation. I felt by this method that I'^wouid have 
failed to meet both the responsibility I owe to the stadent and 
tht. commuiiity concerning my role as an educator. Instead 
I approached it this way. ,^The students know the question 
and the problem from association with their-elders and'per- 
.sonal experience. They now are released into this eco- 
system to discover the many interactions, that are taking 
place, both the good and the bad. ' , 

Behavior Objectives: 
, 1. During the impact study of the Chetek Chain of Lakes 
the students will develop an awareness of the importance of 
water as a media for the existence pf-'^Iife. 

2. 'By the end of the student*s involvement, the student will 
/develop an awareness of the physical environment of water. 

3. The student will develop an awareness of the chemical 
interactions necessary for the existence of life. 

U. The student will learn some of t]ie taxonomy of both 
plants and animals found in the Lakes. 

The student will develop the natural food web^^ present 
in the Lake during the different seasons of the year. He 
will be able to do this with accuracy to make sense out of 
the, complex interrelationships of plants and aniinals^in 
the Chain of Lakes. 

6. IXiring the study the student will devaelop positive at- 

, titudes toward learning and studying. He or she will begin 
to develop attitudes towards life as a result of the dis- 
coveries itfede and conclusions reached. 

7. The community will benefit from the program by becoming 
better informed as to the problems of the Chetek Chain and 
therefore make better judgement as to the possible solu- 
tions that can bo adopted. (This refers'. to the Chapter 301 
in the Wisconsin State Code-Lake Rehabilatation and Lake 
Restora tion A ct-lV73 . ) * 

8. ConvSidering the fact that the Lakes are readily avail- 
able as an educational resource, it will be used as such for 
the awareness of Aquatic Ecology. It is the intent that the 
learning processes learned by the 'students will be carried 
with them after they leave high school. 



Prom this pro-am a whole new area of student involvement 
^has been born - that of independent study. Every twelve 
month year an average of six independent projects are devel- 
oped! researched and presented by the students. 

After much discussion between school administrationi other 
'professionals and myself, the program was put into service 
during the spring of 1972 with a tentative evaluation date 
set for the spring of 1975. Daring that first sprijig many 
problems a rose » Shortage of equipment was the largest ob- 
stacle, along with convincing the community that the pro- 
gram was necessary. Some positive things did ooHie out of 
the first year. A detailed map of the Chain of Lakes was 
made showing the current depths and land features. A sur- 
vey of the community, resort owners and tourists was made 
which indicated interest and concern about the Lakes. The 
results of the survey were very helpful ia* developing the 
course of study that has followed. During the summer of 
1972, three students, developed independent projects concerned 
with the environment and ttese papers ^were presented in the 
fall of 1972 at the regional meeting of the U.S. Army Science 
Symposium. The secpnd year things began to happen. When it 
was realized that the school science budget which supports 
all science pitograms was not adequate^ the community stepped 
in and the City of Chetek offered $^00 for equipment. A 
local marina made available the* use of a boat and gasoline 
xor the purpose of student involvement in the environmental 
problems of. the area. In the spring of 1973 the program 
student leader a ocepted:' f or the group the Ecology Council of 
America award for outstanding service in the field of en- 
viroimental awareness. The data received from 1973 was again 
^tallied and added to the data of the previous year. By )^he 
end of school in 1973 the program was showing success in 
acquiring data that could be used in restoring the L^kes. 
Vlhlle the collecting of data, which is of seq^ondary inportance 
was ehowing outstanding results, the primary objective of 
'the program, the mental growth of the student, was not 
being adequately evaluated. At 'this point several elements 
of the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claii^ became interested 
in the program. Both the Chemistry' Department and the Biolo- 
gy Department opened their doc5rs and offered assistance with 
equipment facilities and personnel to ^develop new methods 
^in aquatic rdsearch. 'The School of Education at the Uni- , 
''versity wanted to devejop/a measurement tool that would-" 
evaluate student learning. Apparently many school systans 
offer outdoor prdgramj, but no sound evaluation is ynade. 
Working through the University I developed a pre-test and post 
tept measurement tool. The tool was first used in the 
spring of 197li*andi the prime results are that it showed'a 
po*iitive tendency for the student to learn. The tool itself 
shows learrfljig during a specific time, but does not show 
mental development in problem solving in other disciplines 
or retention. This is the type of evaluation I would like 
io develop. In the spring' on97li the program was informed 
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that| it had been chosen to receive the award of Excellence 
from^ihe President of *thi5 United States for environinental 
protection, i , ' 

In tlie fall of 197li the first papers were given on the da-^a 
that had been collected for the past three years. Again 
these papers we^*|^ given at the U.^S.^Army Science Symposi^uin. 

.In the past three years the program had grown from 23 stu- 
dents and one^^teacher in 1972 to 85 students and^onq .t^a'cher 
^ plus private citizens' and public organizations. The concern 
of a Xew students in 1972 and the' opportunity of a teacher ' 

• to grab at the chance to remove the students from the 
classroom and into the e^iivironmeht where they could pet 
.first hand experience in the problems that face eaclfof us 
has. been realized.' TJl-iree-off shoots. of .this program have, 
resulted: 1) the development of a 90-acre^ school forpst 

by^ under-achieving students for the use of the school dis- » . 
t^ict and the conuhunity, 2) ^the operation of a municipal 
* sewage test laboratcjry run by students <ind supervises by a 
teacher and the State of Vfisconsin, 3) a weekly column in ^ 

• the local newspacrer entitled "Eco. Notes" written -by a stu- 
dent. ' ^ / - W 

I feel that this program has' ^rown from a desire of a few 
students to learn and a dream of a t.eacher to allow those 
students the freedom of learning into the reality of national 
ffecognition and supporf.- * \ * 

III. Our present activities include, the gather in^ of' infortnation 
to further define the ^problems of the Chetek Chain of Lakes 
and identifying the causes, and the organizing of a lake re- » 
habilitaticjn District in accordance with Chapter 301 of the 
State of Wisconsin Code." We are also engaged^ in the testing 
of sewage fronj the City of Chetek, tlie restoration of the 
school forest and six to tep independent research, projects 
on environmental problem^ of this area by individual students. 
Copies of student papers are available and ^have beenTre- 
queited by the ^ Department olig[Iatural Resources of Wisconsin 
and other organizations. We &re available to any organization 
or school for bh^^^e^xchange of material and ideas. 
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ly. Iti was .found* that because of the success of the prograrn, that 
it will be continued ondefi'nitely and it is hoped that other 
disciplines niay become involved. .For the.exc|iange of in- 
formation I wouldlike to see. if other- school distri^cts would 
set 'up the same type'of program'and an exchange of informa- 
tion could take place. I feel the only criteria |iecessaij 
is seme place to go -outside the classroom " nd that with com- 
plete freedom and trust among student, tea^jher, and all 
^ interes'ted parties,, projects such as this can easily be in- 
,augurated. s . - 

» ♦ . . , f ' * 

V. Titles of Papers lv;i4.1aible ^ \ ' 

1. "The Vertical Migration of Daphnia magna as it. Appears 

' 1X1 the Chetek Chain of Lakes." Susan Kay Hutzlfer, 197h. 

2. "The Study of the Growth-Age Ration of Game Fish'Found 
in theNJhetek Chain of Lakes by Means of Scale-Length 
Comparisori^" Victpr Br.odt and Terry Right, 1973, 

3. "The Chemica,! Components of the Chetek Chain of Lakes- 
Their Cause and Effect." Shawn Denise Mprley, 1971;. 

li. "The Effects of Climate on the Environment by Use of 
'Climat'Ogram Analysis." L(5rri Cizik, 197li. ' 

5- "The Effects of Copper Sulfate on Zooplonkton Found in 
the Chetek Chain of Lakes." De'bbie Huset, 197li. . 

6. "The Use of a Field Study a^ a Teaching Tool for the 
Better Understandingcjof • the Environment." James M. 
^ Dennis, Spring 197^. 

-J. Dennis 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE ' 

DIRECTOR: Mr; Eugene Ertz, Principal, West -Salem Elementary 
School, West Salem-, Wisconsin 5U669. (608)786-l662 

Major objectives: Here at West Salem we gear each individual 
toward the following nine major objectives: " m 

1. Perceptual awareness^-knowledge and emotional responses 
about the environment resulting from experiences involving the 
senses. ' , ' 

2. Conceptu&l understanding of the natural environment--cogni- 
tive understanding about 'the natural environment, organized 
around conceptual areas such as diversity, organization, inter- 
action, continuity, change and limitation.. ^ ' 

3. Conceptual understanding of the man-made environment- 
cognitive understanding about the man-made environment, organized 
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arou^ the same conceptual areas as those listed above. In- 
cluded in this component are man's socio- cultural systems, en- 
vironmental issues and problems, and an understanding that man's 
activities are ultimately governed by natural phenomena. 
U. Aesthetic discrimination — making aesthetic judgements in- 
volving personal values related to order, harmony, fuLCillment, 
beauty .and concern for the integrity of all aspects of Y.he' en- 
vironment . 

5- Values and value clarificaiiqn — the recognition that man's 
•actions are the reflection of the^values he holds," and how an 
individual might examine and understand. his personal values, 
paHicularly as they pertain to environmental issues and prob- 
lems. • * . ' ' * ' 

6. F,ostering creative abilities and'^ attitudes — ussponding to 
ertvironmental issues and problems as an individual who is able 
•to question, to be open minded, and to resolve issues' in a 
creative manner. - ^ 

7. Humanism—valuing the dignity and integrity of humankind as 

a result of examining values, attitudes and behaviors of the past 
and present, emphasizing a respect for the dignity and integrity 
of the individual, and exhibiting a humanistic attitude in deal- 
ing with living' organisms and the physical environment. 

8. • Organizational skills and knowledge — the ability to design 
and carry out the inves^tigation of a* sub-unit of t'he natural or 
man-made environment, an environmental issue or^an environmental 
pr^oblem, in order to make Somo decision regarding the sub-unit 
issue, or problem. In dealing with issues or problems, social, 

.political, aesthetic, economic, cultural, and biophysical as- 
pects are considered. 

9. . Decision making—using the ^information gathered by the 
activities described above to develop alternative solutions to 
environmental issues and pjjoblems considering and weighing 
against each other the consequences of these alternative solu- 
tions, choosing a course of action .j^o pursue, and .implementing 
that course of actioA. 

(As developed^ by David Engleson) 

\ • 

Each of the objecti^s support each of the eight concepts that 
guide, the instruction of environmental education here at West 
* Salem. The eight concepts are: 

1. closed System: We live in a- closed life-support system 
(except for solar energy). We have on our spaceship^earth all 

, the air, water, and land we will ever have — space and resources 
are limited. ' * 

2. Ecosystem: Living organisms and their nonliving environ- 
ment are inseparable interrelated and interact upon each other. 
The exchange of materials between the living and nonliving parts 
follow circular paths. The relationships axe conplex and ex- 

^tremely vulnerable to sudden disturbance. ^ 

. . / 
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3. Humart Ecosystem: Man must have a clear understanding that 
he is an inseparable part of a system consisting of^man, cul-* ♦ 
ture, and the biophysical environment. This environment is af- n> 

' fected by the life-style of people living in it. If we truly 
wish to protect and improve o\xt environment, we ma/ need to 
change our life-style. . 

'Land Ethic: Man must develop an epplogical conscience 
tcfwa'rd the environment which reflects., a commitmerit of individual 
and group* responsibility to future generations,. Man must lee , 

•himself' not as a conqueror of the. la nd,^^ but as a citizen of it. 

5. - Population: Our earth is threatened and challenged by our 
tapidly increasing human populatior^ It is partly too many 
people ^or the available space, but it is much more t.oo many " 
people far available resources and for the proper functioning 
of society, , \ • 

6. Environmental Contaminatiolft: Increasing human p6pulation^ 
rising levels of consumption and the resultant demands for 
greater' Industrial and agricultural productivity inevitably 
result in increasing environmental contariiination. Man must learn 

'the concept of recycling both to avoid being slhothered in his 
own wastes and to prevent resource 'depletion. 

7. Environmental Quality: Man must develop attitudes' of con- 
cern for the quality of the environment, iy'tegms of .'physical and 
psychological effect which will'motivate him to participate in 
environmental probjem solving! Environmental planning might be 
one such problem. 

8. Environmental Decisions: If man is to- live harmoniojAely 
within his fragile 'environment, he must rethink consumer'and- 
corporation behavioral patterns as well as governmental policies. 
New* behavioral patterns and policies, need to reflect an emerg- 
ing ethic where man is a- steward of his environment. 

— adapted from William B. St^pp 
University of Michigan 
^ School o*f Natural Resources , 

We hope to. continue to give the most comprehensive environm^ental 
education program that we can. We use the following criteria as 
a checklist to insure we are doing so: * . • 

1. Environmental "education concepts and generalizations permeates 
every subject matter area at every grade level', the total curri- 
culum. \ 

2. Studea^tff are pro^rided multiple opportxuiities for direct 
experiences, all kinds of environments, both "^tuspal" and 
I'man-made". A 

Environmental education begins in the kindergarten (actually 
at birth) with the development of perceptual awareness, the 
use of the sfen^es in gathering inf orjriation about the environment, 
which leads to conceptualization about the natural and man-made 
environment. The development of such an awareness continues 
through grade 12, actually throughout the lifetime of the in- 
dividual. 
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h.^Students are provided direct experiences in which they have 
an opportunity to kdentify, study, and act on the solution of 
real environmental problems in their own cominuiiity. 
$• The nature of man's values and value clarification 'permeates 
the entire curriculum. Experiences are provided in which stu- 
dents have an* opportunity to explore their own values in both 
\lc3rious arid real situations as they pertain to real en^ron- 
mental issues and problems in their own community. 

6. The school and the community 'join to fom a relationship in 
which barriers separating the two are eliminated. Community, 
agencies, organizations, industries, and individuals become part 
of the teacher-student-community team which develops the currirr 
culum and carries out the instructional program of the schools. 

7. • Student determination of what is to be "studied" has an in- 
creasingly high priority beginnirjg with the upper elementary 
grades. 

8. Individuals are treated like human beings. Their individual 
worth is recognized, a positive self -concept is promoted. 

9,. Teachers and' other .'.school staff, students, and community 
membez^s are prepared to participate in su-ch a program. ' 

Program History:^ West Salem Area Schools acquired l60 acres of 
Ignd from the Federal Property. Administration Act of J^ii9, with 
the stipulation we show improvements and use. From this date 
until now the West Salem Garden Clubs, Vocational Agriculture 
Department, staff members, students, local fanners, and 'in- 
terested citizens have laid out three nature trails, erected a 
30' I ^0' lodge-for 'student use from native pine', planted and 
trimmed trees,' employed tS*o staff members during the summer of 
197li to develop an environmental, education curriculum for our 
school 1 

Our students in grades^one through six utilize our Outdoor Edu- 
cation Center for daytinte »study during the regular school day. 

• 

Grades seven and eight utilize the Outdoor Education Center 
for overnight experiences, sponsored and directed by the school 
each fall and spring. 

Residents of the West Salem School District utilize the center 
for picnics, camping, and hunting. 

Future Plans: We plan to update our Environmeijtal Education 
Curriculum. As they are published^and available, we plan to 
send staff members to workshops and conventions. 

Publications: 'Our Curriculum Guide^ Trail Guides, and Idewtifi- 
cation Booklet for the Trails have been produced. • 

^ ^ f -E. Ertz 



FROCSm TITLE: ENERGY AND US ' 

DIEECTOR: Roxie Dever and Elizabeth Horsch, Kelly Walsh High 
School, 3^00 E. 12th Street, Casper, Vfyoming 82601. 
(307)237-2^11 

The primary objective of the project is to give high school stu- 
dents an opportunity to collect and analyze data relating to the 
environmental impact of power plant siting and the related factors 
of land use and socio-economic conditions whidh aocompahy this 
kind of industx^ial development. In addition, the program attempts 
t6 provide the sibudents with the opportunity to participate in 
tlie legislative process .by rrtaking known their findings to state 
and federal todies drafting legislation concerning plant siting 
and land use. 

To achieve this, approximately fifty high school students have 
been, involved in a two. year study. The first year of the project 
was an intensive study of the conversion of stored energy to 
electrical energy using a co^l fired steam generating plant in 
the area as the focus of the study. Included in this study was 
an analysis of the impact of the power plant on air and water 
quality, a survey of the effects- of coal strip mining and mined 
land reclamation, and the social and economic effects of the plant 
and its employees on the communities iri' the' area . The second and 
current year of the project will examine the present uses of a 
plot of land and will attempt to develop useful models for evalu- 
ating the impact of locating an energy conversion plant on this 
plot of land. 

The project developed in response to student questions concerning 
an environmental incident. A temperature inversion caused the 
students to become aware of the obvious effects of converting coal 
to electricity but the questions raised revealed how little stij- 
dehts knew about ^the less evident effects.. Using their^qaestions 
as the basis of the study, a plan was developed to make the study 
a cooperative venture with the power plant. Federal funding was 
secured- under th6 Environmental Education Act of 1970. 

LacK of environmental materials suited to the reading level of • 
high school students was one of the major obstacles. To over- 
ccmd this resource people in the community were" enlisted to become 
"walking textbooks". Methods and techniques which can be use^ by 
s|budents to measure spcio-economic factors are nonexistent. Stu- 
dents methpds for making quantitative measurement of physical' and 
biolofical conditions are also scarce. To overcome *these, problems 
the project attempted to develop useful methods for student data 
collecting. • , 

The major products of the project are (l) a report of student find 
ings on environmental impact (2) inexpensive kits for testing 
wat^ quality which can be used by upper elementflry||pd junior 
high school students, and (3) outlines for organizl^ a student 
envir9nmental impact study. ^ 

/ ' ^ -E# Horach 



PROGRAM TITLE: "kJMIERER OUTDOOR LABORATORY 

DHIECTPR: L. Mowry, Kemmerer Junior-Senior* High School 

Keininerer, Wyoming 83101. . , ' 

• * ' t 

Project is now inactive. ' • 



aRT III: 

Projects and Programs Not Directly Related 
to Etonentary and Secondary Schools' 
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PROGRAM TITLE: UNiVERSITy OF ALABAMA IN HUNTSVILLE CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 



DIRECTOR: Dr. Kenneth E. Johnson, Director, Center for Environ- 
mental and Energy Studies, P.O. Box 121^7, Huntsville, Alabama 

Objective: .Practicing professionals, and those^ who e.volve to 
managerial positions, will continue to be called upon to per- 
ceive and evaluate the interactions of natural processes and the 
effect of man's activities on- them I On this premise, the Uni*- 
versity of Alabama in Huntsvill6 undertbok -to establish a program 
to educate science, engineering, and mathematics majors both in 
theirrchosen field and in the basics of all natural science and 
their environmental applications. 

• » 

Implementat;Lon of Objectives: By selection of prescribed cwV^ea 
in lieu of electives thes^tudent can satisfy the requirements 
fop the Certificate in Environmental Science plu^- his bachelors 
degree- within the traditional four-years of study. ' 

CurriQulum: The. cluster of courses for the Environmental Certifi- 
cate included ^a^ic science courses most of which would normally . 
be included in^he major curriculum (1), environmental science 
courses (n), ^nd any two of several advanced environmental 
science and engineering courses (III).^ $ 
I. Basic Sciences (all required unles's exempted by advanced 
placement and/or testing in each case): General Biologpr-. . 
General Chferti-stry; General Physics'; Atmospheric and Plahetary ^ 
•SclOTice: Physical Geology; Two basic courses In Statistics (ST) 
arid/or Canputer Science (CS). / • f 

n. Environmental Core (all required); Principles o!f Ecology; 
Environmental 'Climatology;* Environmental Geology and Hydrology; 
Pollution Problems. ^ • ^ * 

III. Advanced^ Level Specialization (only six hours required, ^ 
selection. depjending on major, interest, prerequisite, etc.): 
Environmental Microbiology; LiJinology; Marine Ecolo^; Environ- 
mental Chemistry; Environmental Engineering; Human Factors; 
Ittnagement Science; Systems Analysis;- Noise Pollution; Environ- 
mental Meteorology: En^ronmental Data Analysis. 

Organization of Program:. Thps interdisciplinary program is a 
Jjoint effort of .the School of Science, and Engineering and the 
Center for Environmental and Energy Studies of the School of • 
Graduate Studies and Researcti;' The Committee administering the 
program if chaired by Dr. Johnson. - 

Research and Related Activities: The Cepter for Environmental and 
Energy Studies "conducts research and related activities in cooper- 
ation with local government, industries^, tW national and 3tnto 
agencies-. Student;?, professors, and research associates- are in- 
volved in the' following: environmental 'impact statements and 
assessments; support af ^research relative to prepara^icn of an 
environmental geology and Jiydrology atlas; analysis and modeling 
of gaseous air pollution; management of air pollution data; 
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application of remotely-sensed data to prevention of ground water 
contamination, support of a water man^igement project; use of 
solar energy to heat and cool buildings; combustion and auto- , 
motive emissions; noise pollution. 

^ ' ' -Dr. F* L* Doyle 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: ^jiward Passerihi, B(^x 6211, University, Alabama 
39aQ6. (205)3ii8-it600 ^ , 

We have: 

!• Two courses on environmental education and others in ecology, 
environmental engineering, etc. 

A minor and soon a major in environmental education. 
3. A statewide weekly one hour program on ETV. 

U. No problems except apathy, ignorance, etc. > 
5» Plans for programs in public schools, etc. 

-E* Passerini 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENT-BASED EDUCATION PROJECT 

y 

DIRECTOR: Robert C. Mings, Center for Environmental studies. 
Department of Geography, Arizona State University, Tempe/ 
Arizona 8^281. 

The Center for Environmental Studies of Arizona State University 
■?nd the Association of American Geographers have been awarded a 
contract in. response to DHEW'/Office of Education Solicitation 
#RFP Ih-SO, 'to. "design, develop, and prepare a report on natural 
env^onment-based educational activities, and environmental edu- 
cation." f The research will focus on the inventoiy, evaluation, 
and recommendations specifically pertinent to "environment- 
based" enlvdronmental education in the United States. ^ This is 
taken to 'iixclude those aspects of environmental education that 
particularly promote and utilize outdoor or resources related 
methods, materials, and facilities. Such activities -appear 
throughout the disciplinary, institutional, and learning-level 
spectra ♦ 

>- tk 

The Study will include the following: 

!♦ An historical porspec.tiye and assessment of,.*he role, develop- 
ment, and effoctivoncss of cnvironmont-based educational efforts. 
These include the various activities that have been performed 
traditidnally ^uider the aegis of conservation, resource-use, or 
resource management. Many of these activities have, however, 
existed external to the usual educational systesns. 
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2. A sampled inventory and evaluation of existing environment- ' 
based environmental education. 

3. The evaluations in 1 and 2 above will emphasize the rale and 
effectiveness of environment-based education relative to the 
varied methods and objectives of environmental education generally 
and to t.he provisions of the Environmental Education Act specifi- 
cally. Particular attention will be given to problem-solving, 
prescriptive attributes of environment-based methods. 

i;. Recommendations will be developed which (a) identify critical 
themes and methods in environment -based education, (b) relate them 
to national needs in environmental education, and (c) suggest 
means of incorporating them in the planning and teaching of en- 
vironmental education. ^ 

-R. C. Mings 



PROGRAM TITLE: NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFORMATION ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Drs. Selirja Bendix and 'Richard Garcia, Bendix Research 
Environmental Consultants, 1103 The Alameda, Berkeley, California 
9h707. ' (la5)525-8liOO 

Scope: alternative sources of energy; alternative means of 
dealing with urban, forestry, and agricultural pest problems. 

Target: high school, lower division college, ecoactivists. 

History: response to articles in our newsletter EnFo has led 
us to expand into a program of materials for classroan and en- 
^vironmental group use. We have secured a grant under P.L. 91-^16. 

Materials: each sequence will include the following materials: 
l) text unit at high school reading le^^el; 2) text unit for 
♦college-teacher preparation use; 3) annotated^ bibliography; 
h) selected readings. Category h was added after we found that 
some useful material was not readily available. Materials 
will be classroom tested and distributed to interested teachers, 
ecology centers, etc. * 

' We have produced no publications yet; a number are expected in 
1975. 

-S» Bendix 
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PROGRi^ TITLE: BRINGING ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS TO ENGINEERS 



DIRE0TOR: Christian Nelson, Chief, Interpretive Department, 
East/ Bay Regional Park District, 11^00 Skyline Boulevard, Oakland, 
Caljifornia 91x^19 • Business dddress: Environiaental Education 
Ceriter, Tilden Nature Area, Berkeley, California 9ii708. 
(lj^)525-2233 

Ijiie purpose of the project is to develop a sense of awareness and 
resi5onsibility for proper action toward the impact of public works 
projects on natural plant and. wildlife communities* The course in- 
volves two pre-trip meetings with tests and discussions, seven 
field trips, and two po^st-trip meetings for test and practical 
exergise in impact assessment • The project is aimed at engineers 
from a broad variety of agencies includifig city, county, special 
district and^state,- 

A pilot program with the California Division of Highways (now 
California Transportation Department) began in 1971* We have con- , 
ducted seven courses with them ahd two with engineers from Bay 
Toll Crossing Authority* The success and enthusiasm on the part 
of the engineers inspired us to expand the program and involve engi- 
neers at local levels. 

We conduct a year round outdoor education program with groups from 
pre-school to senior citizens; including such groups as convales- 
cent home patients and physidally and emotionally handicapped 
people. The bulk of our program centers around grades K-6, and 
weekend family and special ^dult programs. We utilize some mater- 
ials from other agencies, but rely most heavily on the creative 
initiative of our st5ff of twelve naturalists. 

The major problem we hgve encountered aside from normal busing 
with the school districts has been their lack of funds. We have 
offered free trips wherever possible and. are now trying to elimin- 
ate our fee system. However, this has not been a problem in train- 
ing engineers. The major problem we envision in th^ future is con- 
vincing city and special district agencies that their engineering 
staffs should have the environmental awareness braining. We might 
be al)le to reduce this, problem by building upon the success and 
enthusiasm of previous, participants in the courses, as well as 
effective use of the Iftedia in presenting a new image to the public, 
who often are critical of the agencies. 

We hope to make contact and engage as many engineering agencies in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties as possible over the next three 
years. As a result of these courses, we plan to produce a guide- 
book on the importance, met^hodology, philosophy, results, etc. of 
the environmental awareness program and its application, concerning 
engineering curricula. 

We will m^ke available the above guidebook, attitude tests, evalua- 
tion forms, etc. that we will be employing this year. Articles on 
the program conducted so far have appeared in a couple of trade ^ 
journals. 




-Ronald A. Russ6 
Instructor/Na turalist 



PR0C5RAM TITLE: OUTDOOR BIOLOGY INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



CONTACT: OBIS, Lawrence Hall of ^Science, University of 
California - Berkeley, California 9I472O. 

One of the more unique programs in the field of environmental 
education is emerging out of the Lawrence Hall of Science at the 
University of California at Ber'keley. Outdoor Biology Instruc- 
tional 3tx'ategies, otherwise known as OBIS, stands as one of the 
few 'EE schemes to focus on community youth groups as the audi- 
ence .for teaching basic biological principles. In the words 
of Bob Knott, Assistant Director, the OBIS goal is to give the 
kids "as much meaningful contact with the world about them as 
possible." 

• 

'The program was designed for and partially by those IO-l5 year 
old Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, U-H members, summer campers, etc., 
that hunger for an out-<)f -school, outdoor learning experience 
which is fun. OBIS has discovered how to stimulate natural 
curiosity. 

The underlying OBIS philosophy proposes that a basic understand- 
ing of biological/envi];:mmental interaction is necessary in mak7 
ing decisions about the world today. Watching a lawn grow "out'- 
of control"^ for example, is a method of learning about princi= 
pies applicable to many other parts of life. " ^ 

Flexibly structured, the program enables a group leader, regard- 
less of background, to utilize whatever outdoor area is available 
while guiddLng children through biological discovery sessions. 
^EJach of the 2k activity units included in the OBIS package may be 
approaclied through a variety of channels - arts and crafts, 
history, recreation, the social sciences - or combined. All 
of these units, suoh as ^What Li^es Here?" or "Invent a.Plant^^ 
contain teacher instructions and suggested equipment to be used 
by the group. 

Funded by the National Science Foundation in 1972, OBIS was the 
brainchild of three ^Lawrence Hall of Science Directors, Watson 
M. Laetsch, Dr. Chester Lawson and Dr. Herbert Thier, who recog- 
nized the need for biological learning materials that could be 
used outdoors and out of school. Strategies were tested, modi- 
fied and retestcd until the first two units, "Lawn" and "Pond", 
were published in the fall of 1^73. In January, 197ii, OBIS 
ran a California -wide workshop for group leaders which resulted 
from a survey asking 1^0 San Francisco Bay community groups how 
important outdoor education was to their program. Facilities, 
resour(^es, time schedules and general needs of the groups were 
discussed and applied to OBIS, producing a more flexible and 
broader program. 

In May 197ii, the first OBIS package of 2h kits was completed 
and 1$0 more are targeted for completion within the next » 5 
years.' A training session was also held in May for youth group ' 
leaders expressin|g an interest in establishing OBIS programs 
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throughout the country. The session produced 10 nationally- 
distributed field centers, now holding their own workshops 
and recruiting participants. 

"Moderators between kids and the world outside", as Bob Knott 
expressed it, the OBIS concept has managed to foster an alter- 
native* to .in-school learning - a type of* science literacy on 
the community level. 

For further information on OBIS oi* to purchase the Ht ($7.50), 
write the address above. 

-From Environmental Education Report 
October 191h ' 



•PROGRAM TITLE: WESTERN REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 

DIRECTOR: Rudolph J. H. Schafer, Consultant, Environmental 
Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, California 9$Slh. 
(9l6)Uli5-036l 

After three years of steadily increasing growth and activity, 
the Western Regional Environmental Education Council (WREEC) 
is beginning to look beyond its Title V funding and strict 
orientation to the 13 Western states it serves. 'At. a five-- 
day semi-annual meeting held in Portland during July 197U, 
Council participants reviewed the status of the individual state 
programs, studied newly prepared materials and favored expansion 
of future Council activitj^es. 

Under consideration is a nation-wide network to coordinate activ- 
ities of groups involved in environmental education programs. 
The group also sees itself as eventually competing for grants 
from private and governmental organizations wishing expertise 
and assistance in developing environmental education materials. 

The Council is incorporated as a non-profit foundation, cur- 
rently funded in part through an OE Title V Section $0$ grant 
which terminates at the end of Fisoal Year 1975- Continuation 
of support has already been established, however, most notably 
by an $80,000 grant fran the American Forestry Institute to 
develdtp K-12 curriculum packages on the forest and forest con- . 
servation. Those materials were expected to be completed by 
February 1975. 

Those participating in the Council represent the Departments 
of Education and principal rebource management agencies of the 
States of Alaska, Arizona,^ California, Colorado, Havaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. The Council publishes a newsletter, Eco-Notes . 

-From! Environmental Education Report 
September 197U 



ERIC DOCUMENT^.: 

1. Conservation and Envlroninehtal Education in the Western States . 
SE 010 100 < 

2. Western Regional Environmental Education Council Resource 
Guide. SE 010 101 ' . " . 



PROCEUM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL LIVING PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: John H'. Davis, Regional Director, Western Region, 
National Park Service, k^O Golden Gate Avenue, Box 36063, 
San Erancisco, California 9iil02. 

\ * » 

The Environmental Livjjig Program of the State and National Parka 
of Arizona and California aims at creating an understa^cling of 
our environment through living in and recreating naturaf and 
cultural environments of the past. This program is offered to . 
schools and other organizations at a variety of historic settings. 
Yet it is an educational experience which remains to be created 
largely by the participants themselves. 

Highlights of the expe^^ience include: 

1. Increased knowledge of American history, society and natdral 
wo rid. ^ 

2. Discussion and comparison of the past with the present en- , 
viroment - and thos.e to come. 

3- Individual ro;^.es and learning opportunities. 

1|. , Group tasks and problem-solving: trying one's hand at basic 

responsibilities and new skills. ^ ' ' 

5. Group interaction: getting to know each other and what each 

as a member of the group iias to offer. 

The Environmental Living Program involves: 

1. Teacher training/- on-site overnight workshop (accredited on 
request). 

2. Pre-visit - a day time, one or two hour exploration of the 
site by the class. 

3. Classroom activities - study, student planning and pre- 
paration for the o^^ri^dght. 

1|. Overnight experience - students and adult leaders move on- 
site for an overnight stay. Involves role-playing, problem 
solving, and. fun. 

5- Post-visit - evaluation.;' and whatever the teacher and students 
make^of the visit in what is left of the school year. 

Consider the following: 

Four concerns are basic to every Environmental Livihg Project - 
food, equipment, clean-up, and regulation* These must be satis- 
fied, be'planned for by each group one way or another. Simple, 
really: just as if planning a camping trip. But now translate 
these\ tasks to another time or another culture I The sense of ad- 
venture remains, but the challenge doubles • 
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We can see these same concerns as the life system of every society, 
the life system of our society, from which many pther task3 aiidL 
projects can grow. But in this program processes are more im- 
portant than facts. , • ^ . 

Therefore, leadership is to be provided by the school or organ- 
ization. As much as possible, this is their program. 

is 

Cost to the school or organization is controlled by the grqup* 
They provide their own transportation and groceries. However, 
thd parks involved usually charge -no fees. 

Reservation space is limited by budgets, man-power, and a desire 
for quality on the part of, individual parks! If your group 
wishes to participate in this program you should contact one 
of the miits listed below: 

1. John Muir National Historic Site, i|.202 Alhambra Avenue, 
Martinez, California 9hS^3. (Ul5)228-8860. Offers the life of 
an l880*s Chinese field hand, amid John Muir^s historic orchards 
and gardens in a suburban environment. 

2. Petaluma Adobe State Historic Park, Sonoma Area Office) 
P.O. Box 167, Sonoma, California 9Sh76. (707)762-U871. ' 
Offers a Mexican California rancho environment overlooking a 
modern town. 

3. Fort Point National Historic Site, Presidio of San Francisco, 
P.O. Box 9167, San Francisco, California 9hl29. (Ul^)5^6-1693. 
.Offers a Civil War military garrison in a dramatic 'natural set- 
ting. 

U. .Hyde Street Pier, 290^ Hyde Street, San Francisco, California 
9hl09. (hl5)UUl-2386. This State Park offers a turn-of-t^he- 
century sailor ^s environment in contrast -to urban life.,* 
-^^!.._TubaG State Historic Park, Box 1296, Tubac, Arizona 856UO. 
(602)398-22^2. Offers a 19th century schoolroom environment. 
(Na overnight facilities available at present). 
'6. Tiimacacori National Monument, Box 67, Tumacacori, Arizona 
Q^GkO. (602)398-23iil. Spanish colonial mission co'mmunity ex- 
perience of the 17th and early l8th centuries. 

Problems : 

Practically speaking the program requires a sensitive under- 
standing between both park managers and classes and teachers 
using the sites on program objectives^. Managers are no' longer 
the "leafiers," as they see themselves, and that creates numerous 
problems. The only solution is a continual effort to clarify 
/roles: the park person is primarily a data source, not a teacher 
or facilitator. These roles can best be realized through 
teacher on-site workshops. 

Future Plans: 

Plans for the future are ambitious and underlay. * The National 
Park Servicers Wa^hingt^^n office has contracted a teacher-writer 
in Arizona to prepare a teachers^ kit or^set of materials on the 
program for r-ational distribution early next year. This will 
thereby become an official program o-T the National Bicentennial. 
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In fact, it is being done in cooperation with the American Revo- 
lutik)nary 'Bicentennial Adminis traction. The Administration has 
contracted for the first 25>000 sets, we understand. 

The Environmental living Program is an outgrowth of the Na^tional 
Park Service's National Environmental St!ldy Area Program. We 
include the Silver Burdett NEED materials, produced in cooperation 
\ with our office. In additio'i), we use The? Strands Walk rftitten 
by William Taylor, the author of the. Environmental Livilig Program 
and Environmental Education Specialist for the, Western Region of 
the National Park Service. 

Another set of materials we have found most useful are the ES 
cards of Essentia, Evergreen State College in Washington State. 

• -John Ji-. Davis 



PROGRAM TITLE: ' SIE^RRA CLUB lUFORMATION SERVICES 

DIRECTOR: Wendy K. Pettigrew, Sierra Club, Mills Tower,, San 
Francisco, California 9hlOli. . ' 

We still send printed materials to 'teachers upon request, and 
have a handbook A Beginning and Handbook for Ecology Action 
that are enclosed in the Teacher *s. Packet which we sell for 
$3.00. Al-so in this packet are samples of most of our rypi'ints, 
frcim the Sierra Club Bulletin , resource sheets on .various, sub- 
jects and our resource sheets on environmental educatioiv, film 
lists, book lists, etc. We send out approximately '100-l50 of 
these' packets each year', and many more packets on other 
topics. ' . , 

In addition, we answer many letters from the students them- 
selves on all manner of subjects, using the same printed mater- 
ials when applicable, or else we. do the necessSry research in ' 
our files and library to answer their ^questions . Obviously 
there is a limit to what we can do" but at least every letter 
gets an answer. 

\ ^ , -W. Pettigrew ^ 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: ' ' 

1; Handbook for EcoiQgy Action . . ED 071 86^ 

2. A Beginrmij^ ED OYl b66 
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PROGRAM TIIJ£: CONS'ERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

DIRECTQR: Ms. Jane Westenberger, President, Conservation Edu- 
cation Association, U.S. Forest Service, Office of Information, 
630'Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 9iilll* 

The Conservabion Education Association, founded-^ in 1953^ cur- 
rently has a total membership of approximately $$0 persons and 
nany, both within and outside the organ^.zation, view this as a 
pivotal time for CEA. Ms. Jane Westenberger, who is beginning 
the second year of a twor^year term as CEA's president, calls 
it -"a plateau that many groups go through when they^re neither 
a large nor a small organization.** According to Westenberger, 
CEA has been at this "swingpoint" for the past several years 
and now, with a revamped budget, she sees the possibility of 
expansion and broadening of scope. '^There's been a great deal 
of brainstorming and consideration given to methods of increas- 
ing CEA member activity^" she adds. Dr. Dean Bennett, Pirector 
of the Maine Environmental Education Projecl: ancl DEA Board mem- 
ber, has recently completed a survey of member attitudes which, 
Westenberger says, will help in determining the future direction 
of the organization. 

-From: Environmental Education JReport 
September 19 7U ' 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. From Solid Waste to Energy , ED 082 97h 

2. Environmental Progress Tnrough Cooperation in Education . 

ED •oBToiH ' ' ^ 



PROGRAM TITLE: DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNING MODULES ON EXPLORATION 
OF FUTURE ENERGY SOURCES 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Clifford Houston, Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, University of Colorado, 970 Aurora Avenue, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302 . (303)ii92-7lil6 ^ ' 

Objectives: . ^ * . 

The Division of Continuing Education, at the University of Colo- 
rado was awarded an HEW environmental education grant (P;L. 91- 
$l6) to produce nine modules on the exploration of energy sources 
for the future. The length of the project is one year and start- 
ed on July 1, 197h* The subject areas are an overview of energy 
sources, geothermal, oil shale, coal, gas stimulation by atomic 
fracturing, nuclear, wind, solar a^nd tar sands. Each film will 
,be accompanied by instructional materials and a study guides 
The intended audience is high school and junior, colle^ students 
and the scripts will be written in laymen *s terms. The modules, 
however, will be a'/ailable for nationwide public distribution 
not only ^s a curricula r program for students, but for organized 



groups of citizens and -independent study. These programs -will 
be available to any of the'above and will be definitely used by' 
tjie University in course^. 

History: . ^ ^ ' % 

By -^he spring of 1973, it mu§t have seemed to the a\'erage Ameri- 
can citizen ' that great strides ^ha,d been made toward the retard- 
ing of such serious environmental problerns as air pollution, 
refus©^ disposal and questionable ecological land use practices. 
The reassessment of personal arid' national life styles wa's bein^ 
' thioughtfully studied and ^corrective plans, of action- were gain- 
ing citizen acceptance. - \ . " 

This being the general mood/ i^t; was a shocking experience foxi a 
heretofore non-depri^^ed generation to'^face the stark reality of 
an energy shortage during the summer and following months of 
1973. 0^ energy crunch 'first started irr Colorado, while the 
rest of the -nation still had abundant energyi)^; Jhe 'specter of 
the shortage and its concomitant effects' on'so^'many facets, of^ 
our lives still causes great concern to most citizeap. Thege 
sarr^ prople- are anxious to learn what the energy crisis is all' 
about and how^t will affect'.^eir welfare. It would appear 
that most of ^ these citizens ^re ready and" ^^illing*^ suppcfet - 
viable development of alternative sources of energy. * WlSt they 
lacked was sound information so they could answer for them- 
selves. • ^ • ' . 

With this in mind, the Uhiv^i^ty of Colorado submitted a pro- 
posal to the U.S. OfficJe of Education for environmental funds in 
whi-ch to produce nine films , and related study materially on alter- 
nate sources, of ^energy. Presently, all efforts are being direc- 
ted to accomplish this task by June 30,- 1975- 

Activities: 

The Division of Continuing Education at the University of Colo- ^ 
tado is presently involved in the program desclribed above. This 
is the first in wha^ will, -in all probability, be" a commitment 
by tHis Division to becone more deeply involved in environ- 
mejital education. 

Problems: ' \ 

THe main problem encountered -on t'his project so far. is what was 
initially conceptualized for the making of the film and 'what 
was decided '-later to attempt. Originally, each film was going 
to be a talkijng^ face and was ther^efore ^budgeted as such. We latsr 
realized that in marketing a film of this nature, it had to ^ 
have gooc}. graphics and excellent action shots*. We have, there- 
fore, attempted to wo3;;k in conjunction with other .HEW programs, 
borrow footage from government and industry ^and make a pro- 
jection worthy of nationwide distributibn. 

4Plans: ' 

The Division is presently looking at a distribution system for 
the modules and may submit a proposal for federal monies in 
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order to hdve national /distilbution. Even without , further * . 
federal monies, the Division's Bureau of Educational Madia 
through their membershio in the Mountain Plains Educational 
Media Council and the Consortium of University Film Libraries 
should reach 2^0,000 pa^icipants during the first l8 months. 

Publications: 

Unfortunately, the project is sb new that we are unable to ^ 
^provide biblio'graphic materials, although they will be included^ 
"with reference materials. The project has an evaluation speci-* 
alist whose function, is the ddentificatjion of test audiences, 
preparation of- evaluation instruments, tfie conduc-^ing of filed ' 
tests arid evalixating the results of -both process and product. 

-Martha K. Evans' 
Assistant Project Administrator 



PROQIAM TITLE: THORNE ECOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

CONTAC^: Joan Martin, Assistant Director for Education, Thorne 
Ecoltgical Institute, 230^ Canyon Bouifevard, Boi^lder, Colorado 
80302. 

The Thorne Ecological Institute targets the majority of its 
education programs for adults. Although most environmental 
educators will agree that EE extends beyond the K-12. experience, 
few concentrate 9n the adult popula.tion, those who are currently 
mak'ing decisions and influencing our youth. 

In the summer of 1967, Thorne Ecological* Institute desgined and 
Implemented the Seminar on Environmental Arts /and Sciences 
(SEAS). The purpose of SEAS was to offer a unique approach to 
environirv2ntal problems by/ developing^ an understandiing of^ the 
concepts and principles^ of ecology among the nation's decision 
makers. Participant response has led this seminar to continue 
annually in A^pen and has provided the basis for an increasing 
number of adult educational programs. 

♦ 

Thorne developed additional ad^t programs because they saw a 
need to go beyond clarification of the human role in the living 
.system. Many participants "were concerned with specific issues,, 
specific impacts and withf their own specific problems. Thorne 
answered these needs by instituting the following programs: 
1. - SEAS Workshops: * Offered for decision-makers who already 
have an understanding of the geological principles 'addressed iA 
the SEAS seminar, the workshops are for "those who want to apply 
these principles to topics ^ch as corporate responsibility/ 
law or quality of'life. This year's workshop topic was economic 
'^'^owth, its purpcjse was to help participants harmonize socio/ 
'5Concmic needs wiph environmental imperatives .'^ Each workshop 
is offered four ojr five times annually in major cities across 
the nation. 

r 

I 
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2*. Resource Development Impact Seminars^: These seminars focus * 
on* exploring impacts, developing a bettei* understanding of im- 
pacts and applying*' new perspectives a-nd ^solutions to ^partici- 
pant's problems. Meetings may revolve around .the 'impact of tim- 
ber management,,.infcreascd mining operations, industrial devolop- 
merjt >on rivers, etc. Participants -include aitj^one" involved in 
the specific issue under 'gtudy and opposing viewpoints are en- 
xsouraged. On si'te involvement is essential; 'the location of 
each workshop ^is determined by the^impact to be discussed. 
3. Local Problem §plving Semiriars While most of Thorna's 
programs are desi^^ to have national * or regional signif.icance, 
these seminars are intended to facilitate local problem solving. ^ 
Thby provide a medium for indiViduals from a wide variety of 
b^ckgroilnds to harmonize their needs and interests and to arrive 
at possible solutions.* 

ii. . Corporate Seminars: ^/Xhorne sponsors seminars* ti^ meet spe- 
cific corporate needs. The meetings may be simi^Lar to any of 
t^he above or may be specially designed. Seminars have been 
conducted -for companies such as Public Service Company and 
AMkX, Inc. r : . ' . 

Thorne ^Ecological Ins-^itute is also involved with 3n educatiorial 
program for prb-school thrjbugh 'higl^ school youth, and haiJ^20 
ye^rs of experience in applied ecological research^ r ^ 

-From: Shvironmental Education ^Report 
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PROCaAM TITLE: COLORADO STATE PLAN FOR ENVIRQMENTAL EDUCATION 



DIRECTCE: Richard E. Roccihio, Center for Research and Edu- 
cation,* 2D10 E. 17th Ave;i^e, Denver, Colorado 80206. 
(303>388L63ii i ^. 

(^orado^s proposed Environmental Education (5ouncil and Clear- 
inghouse, funded under- P. L. 91-^l6,, never did get off the 
ground. Therefore we have no, projects /directly emanating from 
the State Planning effort, and both the EE planningj staff and 
the citizens* advisory council foi: the master plan^c^velopment 
ha^ been disbanded. Center for Reseai'ch and Education spon- 
sored ^a national conference on the irfaster planning process in 
environmental education in May 1973,i ^^^^ resulting documenta- 
tion. * 



-Eve Lee 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: ^ • 

1. Colorado Interim ^^as,ter Plan for Environmenta l Education, . 
"ED 06« 1x21 . : \ " \ • 

2. State Environmental Education Master Planning (Estes Park ^ 
Colorado^ May 17-^9, r^73) > KD 091 5'>3* - . ^ \ 

Colorado, EnNTironmental' Education Masted Plan, Supplement 
to the Colorado Interim Master Plan for Environmental Edu - 
cation , , ED O^b 775 ~' • 

in TTanriing' for Environmental .Education: Th^ Nation's fee - 
perienogri970-73 / ED 096 .516 7": 



DIRECTOR: Mrs, Robert (Beverly) Fleming, Executive Director, 



Keep Colorado Beautiful is a statewide, tax exempt, privately 
funded citizeh's organization to help coordinate efforts of 
individuals, clubs, organizations and government agencies on 
the litter and solid waste problems in Colorado, similar in * ^ 
scoperand program to Keep American Beautiful on a national s«:^le. 
Organized in April, 1967, xby^ committee appointed by Governor 
Love, KCB is making a (oa jo"r^ thruotv^in the environjnental oducatior 
field directed at. conservation of natural resource^. Starting ^ 
in 1971^ partial financial support has come from the State 
through the Degartment of Natural Resources, 

A broad educa-^ional program alerting Coloradoans to the growing 
desecration of both our natur=|l and man-made environment. is 
vital for the social and economic well-being of our citizens and 
visitors. Often it is only ^n awareness, impetus or detailed 
suggestion necessary to get {Deople busy on correcting a menace • 
It is hoped that Keep Colorado Beautiful can pro\dde a spark for 
effective action, « ; 

Keep Colorado Beautiful acts as an aid to groups, clubs, schools, 
'Churches or businesses by providing the following:- 

1. Statewide publicity, and promotion of the concept Keep Colo- 
rado Beautiful, 

2. Coordination of efforts of individuals, groups, industry and 
government agencies, y 

3, Information on iiow to handle clean-ups, beautification pro- 
grams and solid waste disposal problems in your area (where to 
obtain free movi^^, literature, displays, speakers, litter bags^ 
award inforniatioh, etc), 

4, Year-around service of any kind pe-rtaining to the litter, 
solid waste and related problems, 

5- Contact with Ltw cnfoi;cement agencies to seek support of our 
efforts und^r existing laws and ordinances. 



\ 




PROGRAilTETLE: KEEP COLORADO *BEAUTIFWi, INC, 
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6. Impetus in canmunities lacking organized environment^al groups. 

7. Our goal - a clean state. ^ 

* * ^ -Mrs . R. Fleming 



PR(3fiRAM TITLE: BOLTON INSTITUTE 

DIRECTOR: Ms. Joan Nicholson, President, The Bolton Institute, 
Suite 302, 1835 K Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

The stated goal of the Bolton Institute is to help -bring a * . 
harmonious balance between human Societies and natural systems, 
specifically by serving as an interface between industry, 
govcrriment and environmentalists. Bolton president Joan 
Nicholson stresses that the iri^'titute, a- private, non-profit 
organization based .iji Washington, D.C., does not advocate any 
one philosophy aside f^om the essential heed for all sectors of 
society, to cooperate tqw^ds a stably environment. ' 

The tools for facilitating this cooperation are basic and 
obvious, fouYid is\ -concepts like self-interest, economic advaii- 
Uge and -pQlitica} benefit. The trick is to v^emonstrate to all 
sectors of society that the long-term considerations are to the 
benefit of all, economically, politically and socially. 

Bolton aims to achieve this goa^ through education of the citi- 
zen-professional and citizen-consumer. During the coming year, 
the Institute plans to begin publication of the Careful Techno - 
logy Reporter which will re cognize Environmentally sound produc- 
tion ideas and translate them into economitsally beneficial'-^rac- 
Uces. The Institute will also sponsor educational workshop^ 
for business and' industry to encourage voluntary environmental 
guidelines as bejjig in a particular company's own self interest. 
An example given pertained to loan officers who, when reviewing 
an application, would also determine the environmental soundness 
of a project - thus, a voiding potential lawsuits. Another Bolton 
effort will be to continue their workshops on the writing of comr 
prehensive environmental impact statements. 

The Institute could not exist without the conflict between in- 
dustry and environmentalists but sees the. conflict as an oppor- 
tunity for positive and truly progressive solutions. "Dooms- 
day-itis on the part of many environmentalists is as damaging* 
as the foot dragging by industry - we all need to recognize 
tradeoffs and get on with it." 

Bolton acknowledges five critical area.s necessary to a complete 
environmental education program: 

1. the environment frcm a biological standpoint; 

2. the economic systems. 

3. technological applications. 

li. energy resources. ^ 
5. natural resources and distribution. 
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Lopg^ange goals for the Institute will tend away from concen- 
tration on formal K-12 curriculum devBlopment as exhibited by. 
their elementary and high school Energy Conservation Corps 
project and more towards quasi-international efforts. 

-From: Ehvironmental Education Rep9rt 
November 19 7U 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENERGY CONSERVATION CORPS 

DIRECTOR: Ms, Joan Nicholson, President. The Bolton Institute* 
ld35 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006.- (202)872-10lU ^ ' 

Last 6prijng six workshops in New England - one in each. state - 
initiated a pilot program fop students and teachers on ways to 
save the earth *s energy and natural resources. The Energy Con- 
servation Corps workshops were the brainchild of several national, ^ 
state, and private organizations. The program will be expanded 
this fall with a program or workshops that expects to involve 
reoresentatives from every high school in New England. 

' ,/ 

When the F.ederal Energy Administration's Office of Energy Con- 
servation presented a grant td the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO in Marph 197U, the Commission arranged for the Bolton insti- 
tute, a nonprofit organization in Washington,' D.C. spe^ia3,izing in 
environmental research and education, to ac^inister the pwg^am. 
The state departments of education in the New England states are 
closely involved. K the project is. successful in New England, 
similar programs across the nation will begin. 

At the workshops, students and teachers will hav^ a chance to lay 
constructive plaios of action to stimulate schgpar and community 
support for energy conservation and promoJ^Tpublic awareness of 
the ener^r crisis, which is not over-: — Proposals have ranged from 
sponsoring a comprehensive h6use weather-prQof ing campaign, to 
having senior high school students teach energy conservation to 
elementary pupils. In Connecticut, one school was going to close 
'for a month last winter to save about 1^,000 gallons of fuel, but 
a teacher and his class proved that the school could save about 
80,000 gallons by turning down the thermostat and making some 
simple iinprovements. 



-NSTA News Bulletin 
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PROGRAM TITLE: THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION - EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 

DIRECTCH: Thomas L. Kimball, Executive Vice President, liilS 
l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. (202)li83-l5^0 

The National Wildlife Federation seeks to help people understand 
problems relating to wiJLdlif e and- the environment. Along with 
creating this awareness of the environment, the Federation aims to 
help individuals see how they can have a role in solving environ- 
mental problems. This is accomplished primarily through dissemi** 
nation of information concerning wildlife and the environment. 

The National Wildlife Federation was established in 1936. In the 
middle of the 1930 's it was apparent to some people that concerted 
efforts had to be made to conserve our wildlife and natural re- 
sources. At that relatively early point in the conservation move- 
ment, there were individuals who appreciated the fact that wildlife 
and human life are closely, allied. Vfhen wildlife is threatened 
because of a deteriorating environmeht, all life is in danger. 
This has been one of "the Federation's major premises since its 
beginnings. A well-informed public is essential to a Healthy en- 
vironment. 

The Federation works in many different ways to educate Americans 
about the need for wipe use ^nd proper management of our natural 
resources. This is accomplished in many different ways including: 

1. National Wildlife Week: a yearly reminder of the need to be- 
come actively involved with improving our environment. Wildlife 
Week^ Teacher's kits are available free from the Federation's head- 
quarters at liil2 l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, be- 
ginning about the first df January each year. Wildlife Week has 
been' observed each year by the Federation since 1938. The week is 
observed during the week that contains the first day of Spring, 
around the 20th of March. 

2. Conser\'ation Publications: National Wildlife, a bimonthly 
ccnservation maga2^ine for National Associate Members; Inter- 
national Wildlife, a bimonthly conservation magazine for inter- 
national Associate Members; Ranger Rick's Nature Magazine, pub- 
lished ten times a year as a benefit of Ranger Rick's Nature Club 
membership for .children; For Class and Club^ the teaching guide 
which ccmpleme.nts the children's magazinej Conservation, News, a 
semi-monthly, l6-page newsletter available upon request to anyone 
interested in natural resource problems and issues; Conservation 
Report, a comprehensive weekly'digest of natiorial conservation > 
legislation; Conservation Directory, a comprehensive list of or- 
ganizations and people in the conservation field, revised annually; 
Environmental Discovery Units, helping teachers of kindergarten 
through twelfth grade incorporate ecology into their classrooms; 
Environmental Education Publications, over three quarters of a 
million pieces of conservation materials distributed to youth 
groups, teachers, and interested citizens annually; Press releases 
and filmed or taped public service announcements to television and 
radio stations. ^ ' 
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3. Financial grants to promising graduate students in the field 
of natural resource study» 

h* NWF Conservation Consultant Program: over 300 volunteer ex- 
perts around ^the country with a great range of environmental 
specialists, "providing comments and testimony on federal programs 
and proposals. 

5. NWF Hot Line Program: *'corps of concerned citizens who can 
respond to "hot" conservation issues as they arise. ^ 

6. NWF Ycuth Ecology Camp, held annually. Encourages young people 
to enjoy outdoor living and participate in solving environmental 
problems. 

7. NWF Conservation Safaris to outstanding natural areas in the 
world, a, chance for Associate Members to study and enjoy unique 

.wildlife and natural beauty while meeting with resource managers. 
8# NWF Conservation Summits, a week of ecology classes and out- 
door recitation for Associate Memb*ers and their families. In 
197h Summits were held in Black Mountain, North Carolina, Estes 
Park, Colorado, and in Pacific Grove, Cali:^omia. 
9» NWF Resources Defense Unit, a staff of attorneys who carry out 
the Federationis legal activities on issues that affect the en- 

* vironment . 

10. NWF Staff Personnel on invitation making presentations before 
Congress and expressing our positions to Federal, state and local 
governmental units. 

11. NWF JRegional Field Executives who cover the Nation and assist 
conservationists and environmentali;5ts with local, statQ, or 
regional issues and problems. 

IS". National Conservation Conference, held each December, a forum 
where leaders of citizens* groups, industry, and government can 
meet and discuss coordinated conservation action. 
13. Participation in Teachers* Workshops and Conferences: Co- 
operation with Women* s clubs, garden groups, and' sportsmen *s 
organizations. 

lii. Nature Ti;ail at our Laurel Ridge Conservation Education Center 
is open to the public throughout the year. On a regular basis, 
teachers and students visit the Center for guided walks through 
the area. 

Current plans are to increase the size of our Nature Trail to 
about twice the present siz ^ A visitors hall is being developed 
at the Laurel Ridge Center . ^ Vienna, Virginia. Long range p!Uns 
may include a national conservation library. 

-John C. Stone, Coordinator 
Educational Services 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1* To Save the Earth. A Tool Kit to Our Environmental Quality 
Index . ED 065 337^ 

71 National Wildlife, Special Issue: Endangered Species . 

ED Ob? 6U0 ' 

3.' Conservation Directory, I97l4. ED 093 6^3 

Bri-ne Shrimp and Their Habitat . 'SE 018 ^ih 

Change in a Small Ecosystenu ^SE '018 $1$ 
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6. Color and Chang^e . SE 018 ^1$ 

7 . ' Contour SE 018 ^17 

8* Differences in Living Things . SE 018 ^18 
9. u Fish and Water Temperature 7" SE 018 5^19 • a 

10. Genetic Variation "! SE 015 $20 

11. Man^s Habitat - The City . SE 018 $21 

12. Nature Hunt . SE Oltt 522 

13. Nature's Part, in Art . SE.018 $23 

Ih* Qaks^ Acorns^ Climate^ and Squirrels . SE 018 $2h 

35. Outdoor Fun for Students . SE Olti 32$ - 

16. Plant Puzzles^ SE 015 526 

17. Plants in -the Classroom. SE 018 ^27 
l9. Sampling Button Pepulations . SE 018 ^28 

19. Shadows . SE 015 529 

20. Snow and Ice . SE 018 ^30 

21. Soil . SE 0T8 $31 

22. gEream Profiles . SE 018 $32 

23. Tile Patterns and Graphs. SE 018 ^33 
2h. Transect Studies. SE Ol8 $3h ' 



PROGRAM TITLE; THE INSTITUTE OF ECOLOGY (TIE) 

COIJTACT: Virginia Temple, Environmental Assembly, The Insti- 
tute of Ecology, Suite 101, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The Institute of Ecology (TIE) is an organization of over 100 
research and teaching institutions in 11 western "hemisphere 
countries. As the acronym implies, they have joined together 
r to undertake ecologically-oriented research pi^ojects which 

normally would be beyond the -capabilities of 'any of the insti- 
tutions on their own. During its first four years, TIE has con- 
tracted for numerous major research and problem assessment ac- 
tivities, relying largely on volunteers who tfontribute their 
talent as needed. 

But TEI was founded with a twofold purpose. In addition to ful- 
filling research contracts, the Institute was intended to have 
an equal responsibility in providing .a two-way means of com- 
munication between the general public and the scientific com- 
munity on important ecological issues. This was to be achieved 
through the 'TIE Assembly. 

Up .until now, however, the Assembly has been virtually non- 
existent as TIE has concentrated all its efforts towards environ- 
mental research. But, as TIE Assembly staff member Virginia 
Temple comments, "the citizen participation and puhlio involve- 
ment is crucial to present us (TIE) frcrn becoming a fuddy, 
duddy remote research group and to prevent environmental prob- 
lems from being misunderstood or worse yet, not known, by the 
public." 
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As a first step tdward soliciting public involvement, TIE has 
recently invited 2h state/provincial/regional enviroamental co- 
ordinating councils in the United atates and Canada to-partici- 
pate in a two-year experimental Associate Membership • According 
to- Temple, interested responses have been received from most of 
the councils and five have elected to join. 

The entire* TIE Assembly planned to meet in Chicago February 1st 
to discuss priority issues the Institute should consider for the 
coming year. 'Temple said among those item^ to be considered 
are environmental education project areas and effective methods 
for implementing EE programs.. 

-From: Environmental Education Report 
December 197k ] 



.PR0(2?AM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, BLM 

DIRECTOR: ' Phil DeLongchamps, U.S. Department of the Interipr, 
Bureau of Management, Washington, D.C. 202i;0. 

The Bureau of Land Management has employed a p^rt-time EE coor- 
dinator since Earth Day, 1970, a policy changed recently with 
|»he appointment of Phil DeLongchamps as BLM's first full-time ^ 
EE Specialist. 

Foirmally Youth Program Specialist for the Youth Conservation 
Corps in^the Department of Interior, DeLongchamps assumed --his 
duties in early Septmeber and has contacted statef and local 
representatives in BLM's 6h district offices to learn of their 
activities in EE, their degree of involvement in planning and 
to identify their needs and resources. 

Once that information is compiled, DeLongchamps hopes to facili- 
tate greater use of BLM's lands for EE projects and achieve 
.a* higher degree of cooperation and effectiveness between local 
offices and the areas they serve. • ' ' ^ 

"BLM-managed lands are unique", he points out/ "because they 
run. the gamut,- including, old dumps^and strip' mines as well as 
virgin forests - ideal for students studying the environment, 
as well as man's effect on it." 

DeLongchamps would 'like to duplicate a recent BLM effort in 
New Mexico where two office representatives visited major towns 
and schools in the st^3te to determine interest irf using BLM 
lands for EE projects. 

BLM manages land in 11 western states and DeLongchamps looks 
forward to combining the resources of his office along with 
those of other govarninent clepcj^-b^nents, namely the National 
Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service. 
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ELM has a number of publications on file. A list of these 
Mterials' can be obtained by writing: y.S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Management, Washington*, D,C, 2Q2iiO, Single 
copies are available from the Bureau at no charge; bulk requests 
must be made to the Government Printing Office. 

' .-From: Environmental Education Report 
October 197 h 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: * 

!• Brivironmental Issues. A Courtroom Simulation , ED 082 982 
2, . All Around You. An Environmental Study Guide , ED 083 ll7 
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PROGRAM TITLE: YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAM 

CONTACT: The 'U.S. Department of igricuiLure, Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 202^0 or U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 202iiO. 

On September 3, 197ii, President Ford sigried into law H.R. 
^ l]i897> making permanent the go-vernment 's Youth Conservation - 
Corps Program. Initiated in I97I as an experimental project, 
the law authorized up to $60 million each year to continue the 
joint state-federal program of summer employment for teenagers. 

During the 8-week program, participants between the ages of l5 
and 18 attend 'a coeducation YCC camp, in their areas. Working 
to improve and maintain publioly owned l^nd and nature- areas, 
participants also attend lectures, slide shows and field classes 
aimed at teaching the environmental intricacies of the ar6a . A 
test is administered during the' first *and last week of camp to 
measure the degree of environmental awareness gained during the 
summer. The results of these tests, ccmpiled by the Institute 
for Social Research at the Uni^rsity of Michigan, indicate the 
average ^gain is substantial - equivalent to one academic year. 

According to Don Boyd, head of the. YCC prpgram for the Department 
of Interior's Fish and Wildlife Service, approximately one mil- 
lion students applied for the program in summer^' I97I4, though 
only 10,000 could be accepted. Boyd f-oresees future YCC efforts 
to Insixre participants are representative of all social and 
economic backgrounds. 

"This is difficult", he adds, "when you consider that roughly 
90 percent of the participants are not in it for the money." 
($1.90/hour for a iiO-hour week) 

Information on how to set up a -YCC damp, its program and eligi- 
bility r^irements is available from the Forest Service ot 
USDI* 

-From: Environmental Education Report 
October 197U 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, U.S. FOREST SERVICE 

DIRECTOR: Ronald Greenwald, Environmental Education Specialist^ 
National Forest Service, Department of Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 

The National Forest Service in the Department of Interior has 
maintained a strong environmental education section for several 
years, which, until recently, was directed by Ms. Jane Westen- 
berger. The forest Service program conc;6ntrates hea^aly on 
. regional EE workshops, and this focus is likely to continue 
with Westenberger's successor, Ron Greenwald. ' ; ' 

Greenwaid comes to Washington from Denver, Colorado, where, as 
the Forest Service Regional EE Officer, he was heavily involved 
' in workshop pla.nning and follow-up. He plans to expand the work- 
shop program as their EE specialist in Washington. 

The Forest Service workshops follow a similiar format and employ 
a variety of techniques to involve local teachers and conserva- 
tionists in their process approach. Greenwald describes the 
workshops as "sessions to bring active or potential environ- 
mental educators together to learn how to in\plement EE programs 
at the local level." 

During the workshops, 'which generally last 32 days and involve 
about ^0 participants. Forest Service-counseled facilitators 
employ techniques such as descriptive Writing in haiku and 
cinquain style, drawings made from natm;al implements such as 
charcoal, berries and leaves and exercises' such as "Six Bits" 
where members of a gi'oup must work together 'to solve a problem. 
The workshops are nearly always approved for college credit. 

Greenwald hopes to begin another series of programs which he 
calls, "second generation workshops" . These will concentrate on 
land use planning and will consider all the trade-offs necessary 
for an acceptable land policy decision. He hopes to involye 
laymen from all sectors' in the workshop process. 

Greenwald echoes comments from other environmental educators 
when he notes ^n urgent need for coordination, particularly at 
the federal level, of EE efforts. Through the Forest Service 
workshops he hopes to continue the beginnings of cooperation , 
at the regional level and from his position as national EE co- 
ordinator, work towards that cooperation in Washington. 

-Fr om : Environmental Education Report 
November 197h 

BRIC DOCUMENT: 

Teaching Materials for Environmental Education. Investigating 
Your Environment. ED 086 h91 
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PR0(2?AM TITLE:- ENVIRONMENTAL 'EDUCATION, U.S. SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

DIRECTOR: Walter Jeske, Chief, Education and Publications 
Branch, Sbil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 202^0. 

Th% Soil Conservation Service in the Department of Agriculture 
has announced plans to sponsor several regional conferences 
around the country with the aim of evaluating current and future 
methods for teaching environmental education. According to > 
Walter Jeske, Chief of the SCS Education and Publication Branch, 
the conferences will be arranged in cooperation with teacher 
education institutions and local SCS offices with the hope of 
fostering better cooperation between the two. 

'The first conference was scheduled for November 5, 6, -and 7 > . 
at the University of Southwestern Louisiana in Lafayette with ' 
another to be held at Ball State University in Muncie, Indiana, 
diring mid-April. Two additional conferences are in the plan- 
, ning stages. , > ' * 

-Frjpm: Environmental Education Report 
November 197U 

• 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. The^ American Environjnent:. A Home Study. Coarse . ED 08l 6l8 

2. Soil and Water Conservation Activities for Scouts. SE 018 321 



. PROGRAM TITLE: LAND USE PLANNING EDUCATION PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Ray Kirkland, Chamber of Commerce, 1$ E. Orange Street, 
Lake City, Florida 320^5. (5*01)752-3690 - 

The objective of the project is to conduct an informative, impar- 
tial serie« of comprehensive a^n^ land use planning workshops 

^ featuring government and academic land use experts. The idea is 
to have infomed citizens and government officials in order to put 

^together a sound comprehensive land use plan for Columbia County 

' (current population - 28,000). 

The Jaycees and Chamber of Commerce put together a grant and sub- 
mitted it to HEW. The gra'nt was received in May 197h* , 

Workshops began the first Week in November 197l4* 

Final report and video tapes will be available in June 197^. 

-Gerry Jtertel 
Jayc^e Project Coordinator 




PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMEJ^TAL TNFCRMATION CENTER OF THe' FLORIDA 
CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 

DIRECTCR: Williain M. Partington, Jr., 935 Orange Avenue, Winter* 
Park, Florida 32789. (305)6iUi-5377 

The Environmental Information Center of the Florida Cdnser^vation 

Foundation is engaged in research on environmental issues that 
•"concern a significant portion of the Florida public. A major 
"function of ^the Center is to examine complicated or technical 

subjects and to explain them in terms that can^be understood 

and used by non-specialists. ' 

'» • 

A broad rang^ of specialist's assist the Center in these activi- 
ties by supplying documents, through personal discussions and by 
reviewing Center publications piior to publication. Reference 
materials are retained at the Center in the event that there are 
requests for further information. ^ ^ 

t < 

Special reports have been written for other agencies, including: 
-"Organic soil survey of agricultural area south of Lake 
, • Okeechobee," for Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund, 
Tallahassee, Florida, June 17, 1971/ 

-"Report of investigation of the environmental effects of 
private waterfront canals," for Trustees of the Internal 
Improvemelit.Fund, Tallahassee, Florida, February 1, 1972. 

-r "The relation of aquatic anomalies to marine pollution^ 
.with special reference to Florida," for the Department" of 
Natxiral Resources .and the Florida Audubon Society, 
April 15, 1973. ' 

-"Environmental impact of leisure home develppment on a 
I"* section of the Florida Gulf coa'st," for the American Society 
of Planning Officials and" the Conservation Foundation, 
October 1^ 1973. 

Conferences organized and conducted' by the Center: 

-Symposium on preparation and ex'aluation of environmental 
impact sta.tements (nEPA of 1969), at University of Miami, 
February 2$, ^972..^ ^ " . , ^ 

-Cotiference on college' level environmental education^ at 
^ RtfilinS' College, November 17-18, 1972. 

-Waier quality institute (on citizen, participation in en- 
acting P. L. 92-^00) for citizen leaders of eifeht south- 
eastern states, Atlanta, Georgia, March 1^-17, 197l4* 

-Pt!folic symposium on the Florida Power Corporation pro- 
posed 1980*s^ nuclear power project, Orlaivio; Florida ^ • 
May 31 - June 1, 19.7ii. 
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-Assisted in 'organizing and conducting numerous workshops 
and other meetings for* conservation groups,' Lea^e of 
Wcmen Voters-, Florida Governor's Office, business grou^ps, 
etc.* 

* < 
Evaluations: / 

.-Distribution of draft envlroiWen^iQl impact statements ^ 
to research centers and university specialists Tor com- 
ments, for Division of State iPlanning, 1971 - 1973. • 
) 

'-Evaluation of environmentar studies at Tollins College, 
r June 1973. * " ^ 

-Review of environmental aspects of developments of regiohal 
impact for East Central' Florida Regional Planning Council/ 
September 1973 - June 197i|. . ' ^ \ 

ENFO newsletters are regularly published, based on staff research 
projects and conferences. Subjects have included several issues 
on energy use and supplies, refjjiery proposals for Florida, 
Ocala National Forest oil -exploration^ recycling, leisure home 
impact, Florida public land laws, land use legislation, canal 
jf^ater quality effects, sewage treatment. Big Cypress Swamp, man- 
agement of Everglades muck farms, Florida water resources^ 
Escambia Bay, Florida clean air plan, NEPA of I969, 'pesticides, 
aquatic weeds, population growth, exotics, coral reefs, Kissim- 
mee River, hurricanes, marine pollution, auto emissions, federal 
water quality laws, Cross-Florida Barge Canal, and beach restora- 
tion. ^ 

ElNFO^^is distri|)uted to elected and appoxnted officiais, educators, 
researchers, businessmen, news media, civic leaders and others 
who do not usually have access to evaluations ^f such a diver- 
sity of technical subjects . ^ * * 

Information on file at the Center is also available to persons 
who visit, write 6r call for assistance. In most situations 
this can be provided at no cost, or for cost of reproducing and'" 
postage. • ^» ' ' 

# 

•Reports, newsletters and other information provided by the En- 
vironmental Information Center have been vfldely used in Florida 
and beyond. In Florida, they have been referred to as a basis 
for Cabinet and agency actions, reprinted in major newspapers, 
distributed by agencies arvi citizen groups and distributed at 

• conferences . ' ^ * 1 • 

General operations^ of the Center have been supported by the 
Ford Foundation, many smaller foundations, businesses and indi- 
viduals. Special projectsi have bepn funded in part' or entirely 
by agencies or societies for whom the pro'jects were undertaken. 
, Donations are also ^.oight specifically for costs of publishing 
and distributing ENFO newsletters. Remanent Center staff con- 
sist of the director, research consultant and editor, and 
secretary. Other specialists are added for t>articular projects. 
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and a great numbei* of specialists volunteer their assistance by 
providing information, reviewing Center reports or carrying out 
segments of projects. Major activities at this time include 
preparations for ^ series of workshops on planning for a reduced 
rate of growth, arid res^^arching, writing and publishing ENFO 
Yiewsletters . 

History: 

Florida Conservation Foundation was organized as a result of a 
series of meetings of leading Florida conservationists that 
started in 1968, with agreement that the State needed an objective 
research and information program dealing with the many complicated 
; erfvironmental issiies of importance to/ the State. It was felt • 
that this progran ;Would assist conservation groups, go^vernmental 
agencies, officials, the media, businesses and the public in 
general. ^^I^ie .Conslervation Foundation of Washington, D.C., agreed 
to seek support fojr this effort. FCF was incorporated in 1968, • 
and initial funding was promised by the Ford Foundation. In 
January, 1971, the Environmental Information Center was started 
tq -achieve the pulrposes and goals of FCF. 

Problems : ; 

Inflation and accusations that conservationists have contributed 
to shortages have effected many if not all conservation efforts, 
although recent polls show that the public in general overwhelm- 
ingly feels that bjusinesses and government are to blame for those 
problems. By revi;sing programs, seeking new sources of funds, 
taking advantage^cjf changing conditions, finding new sources of 
expert assistance, and by broadening our contacts we feel we will 
•successfully overcome current problems. 

Fijture P2^ns: 

Future plans include improved publicity for our activities, and 
formulating progrcims that cope with energy and other shortages, 
and economic trends. The Office of Education grant for work- 
shops on planning for a changing world, which will br^: aimed at 
financialjand government officials, shoiild be a major step-in 
this direction. The Center is seeking support for a program 
to describe to homeowners how they may construct solar water 
heaters using readily available materials, which is very prom- 
ising. Details can be supplied upon request, as these programs 
derveloD. 

i 

-W. Partington 



PROGRAM HTLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCAHON STATE PLAN 

DIRECTOR: Bill Morehead, Department of Natural Resources, 
trinity Washington Building, 270 Washington .Street, S.W/, 
A^anta^ Georgia 303314. 

A draft action plan for Environmental Education was completed 
in October V)l\x. The plan, prepared with the cooperation of 



ten state* agencies will be reviewed by the leadership of the' 
ten agencies and edited to its final forni for presentation to ' , 
the 1975 'Georgia Legislative session beginning in January 1975% 

Impetus f6t the plan came from a^l97ii State law requiring that 
ten specified agencies of State Government, incluciing Education, 
University Systfem, Natural; Resources, 'Agriculture, Forestry, 
Plvanning and Budget, TranspcVlatioh, Human Resources, Soil and 
Water Conservation Coinmittee and ^Community Development, co- # 
operativeljrjl^j/elop.a recommended 'State Environmental Education 
Plan hy^y^(xch time as to make it a*Va*ilable to the"* 19 75 General 
Assemb] 

/ 

In addition to the agency input to the draft, six public hear- 
ings were held in vari^ous regions of the State .to elicit citizen 
input to the proposed plan. 

The draft action plan was reviewed at a ^seventh public hearing 
in November and ofsfered for' approval to thcv participating agen- 
cies fv commissioDers in early December. - - ) 

The Georgia Biwrtronmental Education Action plan in the f'orm 
to be preSgnleS^to the 1^^5 Georgia Legislature was to be 
available to .peVspns wisJiing to review it by mid-December. It. 
can be obtained from the project dir.ector. 
/* 

I . -B. Morehead 



^PRPGJIAM TITLE: GEORGIA ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INSTITUTES 

.'DIRECTOR: Philip F-C Greear, Box^2, Shorter College, Rome, 
^Georgia 30l6l. .(iiOli)232.2ii63 /^^ ' ' 

Objeatdrves: 

To -prepare- teachers K-12 to incorpq^r^te environmental education 
in daily class activities, * 

History: ^ 

Projeci began in 1966 and was sponsored by the ad hoc Georgia.. 
Environmental Education Cotoc;ll financed by subscription and 
contribution from private sources. 'Has continued annually since 
1966. , 

Present activities: ' ^ ^ * . 

1. ' Operate throe institutes annually: Shorter College, Val- 
dosta State- College, and -West Georgia College. 

2. Conduct an annual one week short session at Camp Timberidge, 
Atlanta, for Metro area teachers in cooperation with Garden 
Club or Georgia. 
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Problems : 

!• Public apathy 

2« Fund raising 

We plan to continue as long as the need exists. 

-P, Greear 



PRCXmM TITLE: SAVANNAH SCIENCE MUSEUM 

DIRECTOR: Charles E. Milmine, hhO^ Paulsen Street, Savannah, 
Georgia 3lhO$ . (912)355-6705 

I. Objectives 

Through its exhibits, education programs, research, and Resource 
Center for Environmental Education, the Savannah Science Museum 
aims to provide both young people and adults with a greater sensi- 
tivity to their environment, and to' instill in them a greater 
appreciation of th? need to preserve the quality of both the natu- 
ral and man-made environment. 

Exhibits*: all ages J especially families • 
Education Programs/' 

1. Pre-pch'ool Enm'onmental Discovery Progr.am: pre- 
school and kindergarten children, 

2. Envii'onmental Encounters: grades l-l6« 

3. 'Adult Courses: teens, .'professional and lay adults ♦ 
Research: teens and adults ♦ 

Resource Center, for EE: teachers, youth leaders, recrea- 
tion workers. . 

11^ Program History i 

A, ' Originators: Charles Milmine, Director of Science Museum; 
Jean Milmine, Director of Resources-Center for EE 
Inception: The Savannah Science 'Museum is a twenty year, 
old private museum. The Milmines assumed leadership in 
April 1973, with the intention of developing the museum 
into a community environmental education learning center. 
The Resource Center for Environmental Education was es- 
.tablished in September iPTh. 



A. 



C. 
D. 



Illf Present Activities 
A. Exhibits 

"Involvement" exhibits on ecological/environmental sub- 
jects largely volunteer created. .Temporary exhibit (winter 
191h) on the Energy Crisis researches, designed, and 
created from recyclec^ materials by thirty volunteers. 
Bi Education Programs \ ^ ^ 

1. Pre-school Environmental Discovery Prog^^jn - a year 
lorlg discovery curriculum*- consists pf activity guides, 
consummable' materials, teacher workshofis, and three, field 
experiences (two in natural areas> one in school, neighbor- 
hood) led by museum staff and volunteer^#. About \\0 kin- 
dergartens, 700 childre/i enrolled 197h-75. 
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2. Environmental Encounters - TeachiJig staff is avail- 
able to lead field explorations at a variety of sites 
around Savannah. Themes are suggested in ^'Environmental 
Education Services to Schools" brochure, but teachers are 

. .encouraged to identify their own objectives for the en- 
counter in keeping with their own curricula . Trips focus 
on such areas as: 

a. ecological concepts: taught in forest and fields 
salt marsh beach, mud flatj southern river swamp, 
downtown. 

b. man-ma(Je environment topics: architecture, plan- 
ning and design, clues to the past, man's use/ 
abuse of resources: taught in urban areas, his- 
toric districts, around schools. 

c. environmental problems /solutions: sewage treat- 
ment and industrial water supply facilities, for- 
est pest problems, dunes protection/beach erosion, 
pollution abatement programs at local industries. 

About 2500 students enrolled 197ii-75. 

3. Adult courses - Basic Ecology for Adults (taught in 
cooperation with the Georgia Conservancy): eight session 
course on basic concepts as they apply to natural and man- 
made communities around Savannah. Each session conducted 
at a different field site. $0 adults^ enrolled. 

0/ Research 

The research element is the smallest at the museum; what- 
ever is undertaken is designed to involve volunteer teens 
and adults. One ongoing project with environmental edu- 
cation significance the Loggerhead l^irtle Study, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, U.S. Department of the Interior: an eight 
week research project conducted by museum staff and volun- 
teer te6ns on the nesting beha.vior of this endangered sea 
turtle. Conducted on Wassaw Island National Wildlife 
Refuge. 50 participated 197li. 
'D. Resource Center for ^Environmental Education 

Established September 197ii to strengthen environmental 
education efforts in the community. 

I97U activities: Community-wide need assessment in EE 

Host of Tri-State (North Carolina, South 
Carolina ^nd Georgia) Conference on 
Coastal Environmental Education, in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Natural Resources. 

197^ activities: Creation of EE library and materials: 
EE newsletter; EE" workshops. 
Creation of Recycle: a gathering place 
for industrial scraps mistakes, and 
overruns, all safe and useful for teach- 
ing- 

IV« -.Problems encountered 

A* Lack of staff: sufficiently large to cope with requests 
for services. Solution attempted: 'raising of funds in 
community to enlarge staff and offerings. 
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B* Teacher dependency: Even after in-service experiences, 
teachers tend to rely on museum staff for help in leading 
field encounters, classroom discussic", and in de;5igning 
follow-up learning activites. Solution attempted/ Re- 
source Center for envirqniaent^l education, expanded work- 
shop offerings, and encouragement I 

C. Difficulties with field trip arrangements: Red tape in- 
volved in planning a trip causers many teachers to shy away 
from the idea altogether • Problems with time^ scheduling, 
especially wit|:i secondary level students. Solutions 
attempted: active search for nearby sites, encouragement , 
to teachers, parents, school board, that field experiences 
are worth the effort, and a good bit of resignation. 

J. ^lans for the future 

" ^ A. Exhibits 

Large bicentennial exhibit with environmental focus: The 
Resources and Technology Which Built Savannah. 

B. Education 

1. • museum intern program 

2. ' expanded adult education offerings 

^ 3* semi-programmed environmental encounter 'guides for 
grades 1-12 developed with local schools and other EE 
agencies in area 

C. . Research 

Expanded^ loggerhead turtle research 

D. Resource Center for^ Environmental Education 

1. EE equipment loan center and distribution system 

2. Inventory of EE Learning Resources" in region, 

3. Development of Savannah-based curriculum materials 

'VI. Publications 

A. In reference to program: 

1. "Museum Metamorphosis" Grass Roots, EE Report , May 
I97U ■ 

2. "Cgpaunity Resource Ceirters", by Jean Milmine, in 
What Makes Education Environmental ?, ed. Don Albrecht 

.and Noel Mclnnis, Environmental Educators, Inc., 
Washington, 1975. ^ ^ 

B. Published by program: 

1. program iDrochures: free on request 
^ • a . EXPLOREl 

b. Pre-school ^Environmental Discovery Program 

c. Environmental Education Services to Schools 
(published in cooperation with the Marine Exten- 
sion Center at Skidaway Island). 

2. Curriculum materials: available at minimal cost 

a. Pre-school Environmental Discovery Program cur- 
riculum: 

!l). Kit 1: Eixploring With Our Five Senses ' 
2). Kit 2: What's Alive? 
[3). Kit 3: Whore aia the Animals? 

b. Volunteer Handbook 

c. Basic Eicology for Adults: summary of activities 
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3« Newsletters: free on reqiiest 
a* News from the Science Museum, 
b. Resource Center for EE newsletter 

VII. Evaluation ' - . ' 

Pi'e-school teachers participating in program write evaluations 
on each part of curriculum, and upon field experiences. 

« 

Teachers participating with environmental encounters write 
evaluations on each environmental encounter.'. because each field 
experience is tailor-made to the needs of class and teacher, 
there is not yet any standard cognitive evaluation of en- 
counters . 

In-service workshop and adult course participants ei'aluate each 
experience at the end of its- No follow-up done at this time. 

-C. E. Milmine 



PROGRAM TITLE: OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR: William S. Suzuki, YMGA Camp Erdman, kOl Atkinson Drive, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 968m. (808)9la-33Uii Ext. 135 

Using Dr. William Hammerman philosophy and adding our thoughts, 
our- program objective is for "the effective utilization of the out- 
of-doors to facilitate and enrich learning related to the school 
curticijlum and life"*. 

The program began with about I6 elementary schools six: years ago 
totaling 2,300 students. The program gradually took hold and we 
ended with 63 elementary schools totaling 6,388 participants for 
the 1973-7U school year. We are expecting a total enrollinent of 
10,000 plus participants with a total of 90 schools participating 
during the 19714-75, school year. 

Our program is so structured that every participating school plans 
their program with our imput and program specialists help to im- 
plement the planned activities. The basic objectives with every 
participating school is that, in order to really understand and 
appreciate any environmental education program, the teacher and 
student must have a good inter-personal relationship to make things 
interesting and, exciting for them. 

The most pressing problem is to fit or schedule every school that 
wishes to be involved in this program. 

We have completed the dining hall for over 3^0 people, theater-in- ' 
the-round, conference rooms, 35 new cabins and waah houses/ We 
hope t(0 develop larger and better program areas. We will begin 
to develop camp sites for different phases of environmental edu- 
cation on the neighboring islands. 

•W. S. Suzuki 
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PROOIAM TITLE: . WAIKIKI AQUARIUM MARINE' EDUCATION PROGRAM 

DIRSCTCR: Charles DeLuca, 2777 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii ?68l5» (303)923-97iil 

Program Objectives: 

Geographically, Hawaii is a marine oriented state but the dis- 
semination of knowledge about the environment which surrounds 
it has fallen short of expectation. Because the Aquarium is 
.part of the University of Hawaii, it has gone beyond the scope 
of Public Aqu?ri\im to include a program of Marine Education. 
This endeavor encompasses three areas: 

1. For Children: Aimed at some 300 public and private schools 
in the City of H'^nolulu alone, the program embraces: a) providing 
teachers with appropriate materials for presentation to their 
Glasses prior to visiting the Aquarium; b) tying this material 
in with Aquarium excursions; and c) recommending post-visit 
materials or activity of a marine nature. 

2. For Adults: Offering evening classes (by subscription) 
and lecture series* (free). Also available free are nature and 
environmental pamphlets. 

3» For fiiternational Dispersal: Publishing the "Directory of 
the Public Aquaria oT the World" and "Directory of Aquarium 
Specialists" for dissemination among Aquariums, Libraries, 
and Scientific Institutions and facilities. 

History: 

Since 195U, the Waikiki Aquarium has presented slide lectures 
to school groups and nature pamphlets to teachers. More recent- 
ly, an Education Section has been organized and a subsequent 
Decent Program, which allows canmunity adults to learn about, 
the marine environment and', in turn, help educate visiting 
school or adult groups. 

Already mentioned, are marine classes on varied subjects (in- 
vertebrates, behayior, etc.), and the free lecture series ^ 
( The Law of the Sea Conference, Whajes in Danger , Sharks , etcO» 

Problems: Primarily financial. 

Expansion Plans: ' 

1. For Children and Adults: To move beyond the boundaries of 
Honolulu and embrace all the islands which make up the state, 
possible by rotating exhibits and te^ms of visiting lecturers. 

2, For International Dispersal: Publication of a quarterly 
journal devoted io Pacific Marine Sciences. 

Publiqations: 

1. For Children: CXddesheets and lesson plans. In process, 
a Decent G^aideboc!: . 

2. ^or Advlts: Pamohlets: Coral , Mollusks , The V/hale , Magni- 
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5. International Dispersal: "Directory of the Public Aquaria 
of the World" and "Directory of Aquariuin Specialists". 

-C. DeLuca 

Curator/Acting Director 



c ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Directory of the Publip Aquaria of the World. Fifth Edition 
197ii"1973 > SE OW 5U6 

Directory of Aquarium Specialists. 197h-197g . SE 018 $1x7 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII, 
INC. 

DIRECTOR: Sister Edna L. Demanch^, Hawaii Nature Study Program, 
University Laboratory School, 1776 University Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822. 

The Environmental Education Association of Hawaii runs' work- 
shops in environmental education for the adult public. We do 
not put out any kind of journal, newsletter, nor have printed 
lesson plans for distribution. Handouts at the workshops are 
run off in quantities tailored to each workshop. Otherwise 
we use materials in print b'^ the U.S. Forest Service. 

-3ister Edna L. Demanche/ 



PROCEAM TITLE: LAND USE PLANNING IN SOUTHWEST IDAHO 

DIREGTOR: Donna Parsons, The College of Idaho, Regional Studies 
Center, Caldwell, Idaho 8360$. " (208)ii59-5011 Ext. 2lli 

The general objective is to prevent further degradation of the 
environment through unwise land use. 

The specific objectives of this project are to help residents of 
rural southwest Idaho: 

1. Identify land use problems • 

2. Become familiar with the process of land use planning. 

3. Understand the' legislation relating to land use planning, 
li. Be able to apply techniques to develop .solutions for local 
problems. 

A Land Use Planning workbook and a Teacher's Guide for land use 
planning decisions in Idaho will be prepared and used in workshops. 
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The RSC has had a Title I Higher Education Act project dealing 
with land use planning for the past three years. This is an out- 
growth of that. 

-D. Parsons 

ERIC DOCTOENT:^ 

A Guide to Environmental Study Areas of the Snake River Region . 
Final Report ! ED 075 263 ^ ' 

X™ 

PROGRAM TITLE: MS IN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

COORDINATOR: Joel Margalit, Environmental Science Program, 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, School of Science 
and Technology, Edwardsville, Illinois ^62025 

The Master of Science in Environrsntal Studies degree program 
offers the studeni the option of taking a concentration in 
Environmental Studies with an outside concentration in other 
fields or of taking a dual concentration in Environmental 
Studies and in Urban Studies. The concentration areas^ are de- 
Jsigned to train competent problem solvers with an interdisci- 
plinary (generalist) approach to environmental problems. 
This program is interdisciplinary in that l^e skills and com- 
petencies of a number of academic disciplines are brought to- 
gether and focused. on practical problems which confront con- 
temporary society. 

^ » 

The Environmental Studies concentration is designed for indi- 
viduals who are employed or are contemplating employment in 
occupations dealing with, or having a general interest in^ en- 
v^j.ronmental problems. The Environmental Studies program will 
emphasize interdisciplinary problem solving techniques using 
the skills and knowledge of a wide range of disciplines from 
the social and natural sciences, humanities, arts, and pro- 
fessional areas. The concentration consists of a required core 
curriculum ^of l8 quarter hours, academic minor of 1$ to 2k 
hours and a final exercise jn applied problem solving which in- 
cludes a formal research report (?-9 hours) and which may in- 
clude a student internship. . - - ' 

Students seeking admission to the Master of Science in Environ- 
mental Studies program must satisfy the admission i^equirements 
of the G^ad^late School and be approved by the Environmental 
Studies Committee. Criteria for admission will include an 
assessment of the potential contribution which the student may . 
be expected to make to the solution of environmental problems, 
as well as his demonstrated academic background. If defi-^ 
ciences exist , ^a program of study designed to. eliminate the 
deficiencies will be outlined by the appropriate faculty com- 
mittee, and the student will be expected to eliminate his 
deficiencies in addition to satisfying the normal requirements 
•for the degree. 
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The program is not designed to train environmental technicians^ 
but "generalists" who can effectively integrate materials from 
different discipline's. The specific professional position an . 
individual graduate will be able to fill will .depend upon his 
undergraduate background and previous 'experience. A primary 
teaching technique will include the preparation of various 
types of information appropriate for environmental impact 
statements and the integration of these materials. It is an- 
ticipated that many students will spend three months or more 
in internship programs obtaining expehience in the actual 
practice of dealing with environmental problems. 

-J. Margalit 



PROOIAM TITLE: ASSOCIATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION 

DIRECTOR: Prank Corrado, 931 Ridge Court, Evanston, Illinois 
60202. 

« 

A, small group of State and Federal public affairs officials > 
working in the area of environmental protection have founded The 
Association for Environmental Information, a national non-profit 
organization recently incorporated in the State of Illinois. 

T^e purpose of the organization, according to Washington EPA 
Public Affairs administrator James Bowyer, is to provide in- 
creased communication and interchange among persons involved 
in environmental communications. Membership in the Association 
will be limited to those in public affair^, public information 
or other professions conc'erned with environmental communication. 

"The direction of the Association can go a number *of different * 
ways," says Bowyer, "but some of the areas it might include are 
•developing professional standards, offering short training pro- 
grams, educating the public, testifying before Congress and 
fostering innovative programs in environmental education and 
communication." 

DevBlopnent of specific goals,* by-laws and programs will be con- 
sidered at the Association's first organizational meeting sched- 
uled for late spring, 1975. 

-From: Environmental Education Report 
December V)lli 
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"=^(XaAM TITLE: OPERATION LAKELAB 

DIRECTOR: Wilson B. Muse, 130^ Hiawatha Trail, McHenry, Illinois 
60050. (8l5)385-3li83 

objective of the program is twofold. Its initial function will 
be to map the water chemistry and biota of the upper and major por- 
tion of the Fox River basin in northern Illinois, in order to 
determine extent of pollution and deterioration of the ecosystem. 
The Lateral function of the project will be to synthesize and 
translate this information into an^ educational program for citizen 
grou:>s and students at all levels in the area. The program centers 
or a floating laboratory, i.e., a 20 foot pontoon craft appro- 
criataly equi^pped to take and analyze water samples. It will oper- 
ate in an area of over 8000 acres of a lakes-river syst^em beginning 
at the Illinois -Wis cons in border and extending through one and one- 
half counties to the first dam in the system. The project hopes 
to involve students at the college level from Chicago metropolitan 
area colleges' and universities as study teams. 

The history of the project is, not involved. It was engineered 
hy the project director nnd several limnologists to meet an evi- 
dent need locally and stimulated by the availability of a federal 
grant. The inception occurred in April of 197h». It is hoped that 
the- project will be viabi.e in the spring of 1975, the pilot run 
should occur in late autumn 197h* ^ . ' 

• Present activities iri^clude education on an informal and more or 
less one-to-one basis of legislators at the county, state 
and federal* level, of the^jjeal and aesthetic 'value of the basin 
area and also a campaign to^ create awareness on the part of local 
residents and commercial interests concerning the nature of the 
problems and the consequences of continued inactivity. 

The major problem encountered has been the delay in receipt of 
funding from HEW. 

Plans for the futui^e are at this point rather nebulous, pending an 
evaluation of the program^s success in the c/perating phase. An 
attempt j7ill be made to assess participation, and cost-benefit 
ratio. and degree of integration into the primary and secondary 
fom^l education programs now in existance. Optimism is at a ' 
high level concerning justification of the program. 

There a^e no plans at this time for publication, however, project 

logs and experience may provide basis for such in the future. ' - 

-W. B. Muse 

\ 
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PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
PR9JECT ^ 

DIRECTOR: James Joseph Gallagher, Assistant Dean, College of 
Environmental^ a ixi Applied Sciences, Governors State University, 
Park Korest Sdatlvrlllinois 60ii66. (3I2)?3ii-?000 

The project is designed to develop leadership personnel for 
environmental education and thereby foster infusion of environ- 
mental education into the totaPNschool curriculum. Thirty secon- 

I dary school teachers, one science teacher and one social studies 
teacher from each of fifteen school district s . in^ the greater 
Chicago area, will be selected as participants. During the 
training pha'Se of the project, participants will engage in ten 
day-long in-service' sessions which will be designed to (l) im- 
prove knowledge of the causes, consequences and ways of solving / 
environmental problems, (2) increase knowlecjge of and skill in ^ 

^'utilizing materials and strategies for environmental education, 
and (3) enhance knowledge and skills in leadership roles, in- 
cluding/that of change agentry. In addition, project staff, 
through an "environmental curriculum circuit rider", will 
provide supervision, on-the-job assistance, consultant help and 
feedback to the participants in their local school districts. 
The "circuit rider" will aid participa;its in applying knowledge 
and skills l^rned during in-servic'6 sessions by working with 
them in resolving problems of planning, organizing, implementing 
and evalualting an environmental education program in each of the 
cooperating districts. The project is. planned for a one year 
model deTOlopment and testing period beginning in July 191h* 
At 'the end of that time a model program for developing environ- 
mental education leadership personnel will be formulated. 

-J. J. Gallagher 
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PROGRAM TITLE: WINNEBAGO COUNTT CONSERVATIOlJ EDUCATION COUNCIL - 
•ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION. PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: Robert E. Greene, c/o Haskell School, 803 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Rockford, niinois 61103. .(8l5)968-839li 

Since we received only a mini- grant under P.L. 91-5l6, there 
never was any full time s^iaff employee for this grant. The 
Winnebago County Soil and Watei' Conservation district as the 
recipient of the grant delegated the administration of "the grant 
to the Wijinebago County Conservation Education Council. As the 
author of the original grant application and member of the Win- 
nebago County Conservation Education Council Board of Directors, 
I also served as project director. 

Mrs. Marion Lawson, Secretary for the Winnebago County Soil and 
Water Conservation District' Board, served as our council secre- 
tary and bookkeeper. 
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The original mini-grant of $9,921.00 was extended for a second 
and tKird year of funding with $^y6kh.00 additional funds granted 
by the government for a three year grqnt total of $l5,56l.OO. 

In addition to the many (activities listed in the 1971-72 pro- 
ject report, we , have since that time^ published in*1973 a Teach - 
er's Guide to the Rockford Park District- Children's Farm ^ and 
finally this year pushed to completion the development of a 
series of twelve color slide sets on Environmental Education, 
directly related ot the Rockford Metropolitan area. 

These are being reproduced as color >filmstrips and distributed 
with accompanying cassette tape sound narrations and teacher 
guide sheets to all *the schools, public and pi;a.vate, in Winnebagc 
County/ ... 

A total of IIUO filmstrips are being distributed to ,schools this 
fall. When the average cost of sight and sound filmstrips to 
schools produced by commercial firms is between $l5 and $20 eaqh, 
we feel we are providing nearly $20,000 worth of environmental 
education filmstrips to our schools* Our final financial state- 
ment shows a total project expen4itui'e for film and ins.tinxctional 
materials of only $'6,219*0it, ProB^^bly even more important is 
the fact that t^ese films are of scenes^aajd issues relevant 
the local community • 




We of course do not have copies of these filmstrips >v^lable 
for nationwide distribution. However, we would try tohoQor 
requests from institutions of higher, education for copies oi^-o^ 
sli-de 'sets ajid accompanying narratives, at our local production 
cost plus postage and handling fees. We would need at least one 
moifth's time from date of request .to fill guch orders* 

We also are maintaining slide sets in carousel trays »with audio 
tapes for loan and use b^ local civic organizations, clubs,' 
church groups, etc. through our Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict office. . ' " 

Evaluation of these slide sets "has occurred in several ways. 
First;, the producers usually piloted the set with students in 
school, making changes and adaptations as necessary. Second, a ' 
film festival type showing of many of these sets occurred May 
17, 1973 at a meeting attended by 27 members of the Winnebago 
County Conservation Education Council gathered for that purpose. 

The third type of evaluation was the use.4of segments of these 
. slide sets in a public advocacy role attempting to influence 
public policy of elected boards of local units of government. 

Two examples are noteworthy: The first issue was the need for 
a parl^ play^ound for an inner city (Rochford, Illinois) elemen- 
tary school that served a high population density.low income 
neighborhood/ The Rockford -Winnebago Ccwinty, IldJlnois Planning 
Commission had in 1969 identified a high priorift;y need^ for a 



playground for the ^Haskell Elementary School. The school, begun 
in 1959 and added to in 19^3 and 1966, housed over $00 students, 
2/3 of them members of minority groups. The Rockford Board of 
Education acknowledged the need but lacked the funds. The Rock- 
ford Park District <had unused bonding power and had signed 3 
memorandum of agreement with the local urba'n renewal office in 
an application for federal open space legacy of parks funds 
in 1971. / - 

Howeveir^ menbers of the local park district board refused, to 
appropriate matching funds to obtain the federal gra.nt and in- 
stead developed a park district -capital improvements program 
that utilized park district funds in more "politically potent" 
neighborhoods. 

In February 1973 this writer raised the issue at a number of 
public meetings during an election campaign for park district 
commissioners, and showed segments of the slide series, "Urban 
Environments" showing children playing in the streets around 
abandoned houses, etc. \ 

The result was a committment by all the candidates for park 
district commissioner to the school* playground. Subseciuently 
in 1973 the pla-yground was approved by the park district, school 
and city officials. H.U.D. 'funds have been obtained and matched 
locally, and construction of the playground is scheduled for 
spring of 1975- ' • 

The other case of use of a .film in pu6lic advocacy occurred in 
September 197U. Our Winnebago Coun^ty Forest Preserve Commissiion 
was holding a public "hearing on its budget. Local conservation 
groups such as the Audubdn society, and Nature club appeared to 
ask that the Forest Preserve District >s oapital land acquisition 
budget be increased fr6m one million to five million dollars. ^ 
The League of Women Voters also supported this step up in land 
acquisition. A series of slides from "Our Native Woodlands" 
series were shown that showed the rapid ''destruction of local 
forests through real estate development and biilldozer clearing, 
to create farm land. 

The Forest Preserve Committee and the full Winnebago County 
Board both approved the higher land acquisition budget. We 
can not of. course postulate a direct cause-effect relationship, 
^ but comments of individual board members would indicate that 
it helped. ^ ' ; ^ 

As to future activities of our organization, I expect that this 
year they will be centered around '^dissemination and further 
evaluation of our filmstrip series. Wo also hope,»bo see further 
site development of our various school year outdoor environmental 
laboratories. « " 
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As to 'problems confronted, the greatest of these is simply time I 
Time to commimj.cate with other members of our Conservation Edu- 
cation ^Council, a nrf getting people to give tine to serve on 
various committees. Practically every council member was em- 
ployed full time at spme other job, /in education, extension 
work, soil conservation, parjcs and recreation, or a similar . 
occupation. , 

The other probliem iJas the loss of enthusiam that inevitably set 

in after the peak years of .interest in the environmental laove- 

ment 1970 and 1971. 

t 

• \ * 

i ' 

Our Winnebago ^ounty Conservation Education Council Board of 
Directors continues to. meet monthly, but/we have been hard 
pressed to publish/ a newsletter regularly. 

-R. Greene 



HlOCmM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM AT YOUTH . 
GOITER VATION CCEPS CAMP - EAGLE CREEK -PARK 

PROGSIAM AGENT: William Headley, Jr., 5901 DeLong Road, 
Indianapolis, Indiana hS2^h. (3l7)293-ii827 

Objectives: 

1. *To develop, in participants an understanding, awareness^ aixl 
appreciation of their natural environment. 

2. To de>sjj[lcp work-related skills and values. 

3# To develoD social skills and understanding in a unique living 
situation* 

k. To provic(e siunmer employment for youth ages l5, l6, 17, and 
18 representing a cross-section of Indiana students,*" recommended 
by their high school counselors. ' - " 

Methods of achieving objectives :j 

1. Enrollees live in a primitive tent camp for four weeks with 
two weekend field trips, one in an urban area, another in a rural 
area# Resource persons will iirplement cano6 instruction, nature 
hikes, forestry, current conservation issues, group field in^ 
vestigations, "Acclimatization", field trips in town^ etc. 

2. On-the-job training during work hours in safe u&e of tools 
and equipment, utilizing conservation techniques and desireable 

Nj^ork habits* Work projects include trail .rehabilitation, camp- 
gi^^und and habitat improvement, and park aid. 

3. Qo-educational camp in a wooded area with groups living in 
tents, ^j^articipants Trom diverse backgrounds cooperate^ sinply 
to live in a subsistence-maint^inance lifestyle. Exposure to 
persons who '.work directly with environment^ny ethical attitude 
formation. ' ' 

h. Recruitment is through high school counselors who are asked 
to recommend interested studentg who wot^Ld benefit from camp 
experience, and also represent a' cross-section of students. Fifty, 
percent enrollees will be female. Each camper will earn $2h0.00 * 
for the fourTweek session. 



' History of /program: 



T.C.C. is a three-year-old f6dera,l program. Eagle Creek Park was 
among the IJirst local level programs to be operated. 1975 will 
be the second year for the I,c;c. Camp at^ Eagle Creek Park. 

Y.C.C. is funded fifty percent fejdcrally, and operated tllrough 
the -Depa rtmen-^^ Agriculture and the Department ' of Interior, 

Activities: 

Environmental education activities are ever-present in the camp 
and on the work site. A main tool will be the I.C.C. "Handbook 
for Environmental Awareness-People and Natural Resources" with 
self -directed learning. Presently we are securing high school 
credit for our^ program through an experimental coui*se with con- 
sulting teacher:;. 

Problems encountered: ' ' ^ 

1. Counselors or work leaders lack training in environmentally- 
related activities and issues. We are implementing a pre-camp 
staff training s.ession, 

2. Sta^ff overburdened with various responsibilities, therefore 
lacking time to prepare E.E. A coordinator has. been hired to 
develop the program, bringing in help and aligning the situation 
several months previous to camp. 



Future plans^ 

Future plans include on-the-work-site learnihg"'and investigatio 
Team investigations of a community environmental problem, camp 
craft skill instruction, canoe instrucbioh, gardening, canoe or 
hiking trips, outlet sessions, and group dynamics as included. 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: ^ Jack Snell, 635 South Main Street, South 
Bend, Indiana U6623. 

Four immediate priority areas identified by the Board of Direc- 
tors and the new Executive Director upon his appointment in 
August 197h were: * . 

1. To develop a program so the Alliance can becane a finan- 
cially viable organization. The first step in this process will 
be to assess the needs of the member organizations and the re- 
sources available from each. 

2. To establish an effective communications link, initially 
in the form of a newsletter, later by st series of meetings ' , 
and workshops\ 

3. To investigate interest and willingness to support ^n Earth 
Renewal Week recommended for April J.3-19, 1975 • 



-Karen Bower 

Y.C.C, Environmental Education Coordinator 



PROGRAM TITLE: ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
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U« To organize a meeting Novembera-2 in Washington. Delegates 
fyon member organizations were invited to present position 
pap6rs. I ^ 

SnelJL eqjplains that the resources available to the Alliance 
■ihro^igh its members are extensive. "It»s 9 matter of managing 
j>ose resources to avoid duplication", he emphasizes. "Hope- 
fully, the Allicance will operatic like an eco-system, with 
everything hookqjj^ together and complementary." 

-From: - Environmental Education Report 
Hi ' > September 197h ' ' 



PR0C31AM TITLE: DEVELOPMENT OF A PROCESS CURRICULUM FOR FAMILY - 
EDUCATION 

DI73:T0R:/ •Dwight R. Piatt, Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas 
6-^117. (316)283-2500 

Objectives: This project was planned as an attempt in th]ecedu- 
Xjati-on of communities in southcentral Kansas with regfi^d to en- ' 
vironmental values. The project was planned to involve whole* 
families - a family workshop. Five-session series of family 
learnr.^g experiences on two different topics. Ecological Values 
or What' is a Prairie Worth y and Lifestyles That Have a FutuF~ 
vere developed ^nd tested in five/ communities. The series were 
planned to aJfect the following 'changes in participants: 

1. A bqttep^ understanding of environmental systems and the ways 
in which^individual and community -decisions affect them. ' ^ 

2. Ah understanding of the relations between some of our personal, 
family, and community values and goals and environmental" problems j 
arid a change in participants toward values more consistent with a' 
good environment. ^ • 

3. A greater commonality of understariding and conviction within 
the participating families with regard^io the 'type of environr 
mental values they wish to preserve. This may promote more .con- 
sideration of .environmental values in making family decisi-^ns. 

h* Xore concern to act on environmental issues. This will provide 
a nucleus of individuals who will cooperate with future activitieJ- 
of the southcentral Kansas ^^vironmental Education Center (SKEEC)^ 
A better under s to nding, on the part of the staff of SKEEC, of' 
-rhe needs and desires of the people of southcentral Kansas in en- 
vironmental *edV- cation. ^ 

Sight to twenty-soven families participated in oach-woi'ks'hop. The 
vc^shops consistaa of five sessions ^aced at weekly intervals. 
Activities 6f the workshoo included: 

1. Total ^roup exoerionoes, such as ecology films', sll(^es, tap§5, 
demonstrations, question -answer sessions, or input. 

2. Family assignments - to be doaeSt home between sessions ♦ 



3. Age group sessions - the four age groups were lower elementary^ 
upper elementary and junior high^ high school^ and adults. 
h* Inter generational discussion. 
5* Field trips. 

History: In the spring of 1970, Bethel College sent out an in- 
vitation to all of the Unified School Districts in southcentral 
Kansas and a few other selected organizations to attend a meeting 
to discuss the possible formation of an environmental education 
center. At the meeting held on April 3, 1970, representatives of 
21 schools and 'organizations attended and expressed needs that th-ey 
felt such a center could help fill. Another meeting was held in 
the fall of 1970 and the Southcentral Kanses Environmental Edu- 
cation Center was organized and a Steering Committee elected. 
Steven G. Schmidt was elected Chairman of the Center. During the 
ensuing year with the help of various Steering Committee members, 
students at Bethel College, and other interested community mem- 
bers,' a proposal was written and submitted to the Office of 
Environmental Education, a resource and reference libraxy was 
organized, some speakers were, sent out to various organisations, 
and some field trips were organized for public school classes on 
the Sand Prairie Natural History Reservation. All support cqme 
in the form of donated facilities and gifts' from affiliated or- 
ganizations and interested jffdividuals and in the voluntary Irbor 
of many individuals. • 

In the fall of 1971^ the Steering Committee elected Steven G. 
Schmidt and Dwight R. Piatt as Co-chairmen of the Center. During 
the first semester of this year. Center personnel have stimulated 
and helped in the organization of a' recycling and composting 
project ir; Hesston and a recycling project in North Newton. In- 
terested local individuals or organizations donated facilities for 
these projects. . . ' ^ 

The Steering Committee of SKEEC authorized a planning committee 
composed of Bethel College staff and community people to plan for 
a community environmental education project and to apply for fund- 
ing. This committee wrote a project proposal that was submitted * 
to the Office of Environmental Education, Department of Health, 
•Education and WeJ-fare. This project was funded from July 1972 to 
November 1973. ' 

Curricula for the two workshops topics were written by commil^tees 
composed of Bethel College students and community people and chair- 
ed by two^ ffdjbhel College students. Workshops were then held in 
five commtMfcLties. Evaluation consisted of feed-liack ques^tion- 
nMres before and after the workshop and during the workshop *as 
well as an in-depth evaluation a few months after the workshop by 
a Bethel College student J 

1 ' ^ ' 

Activities: The final report on this project and the curricula 
have been distributed to ma^ny organizations th&t roquostect it. 
In the southcentral Kansas area, a numbjsr of communities had in- 
4icatdd an interest in sponsoring environmental family wor^sJiops 



but none have erne forward to sponsor them since the project was 
terriinated. 



Problems: The main problem encountered in the workshop program 
was that it was not designed for the type of persons who partici- 
pated in the workshops. The decision was made by the writers of 
the original proposal, and reiterated by the Steering Committee in 
choosing topics, that the workshops were to focus on values as they 
affect environmental decisions and were to be designed for a diver- 
sity of participants, especially those who were apathetic, un- 
informed or negative with regard to environmental concerns. We 
stressed this need for diversity and for a cross-section of the 
community in our correspondence with local sponsoring organiza- 
tions. However neither we at SKEEC nor the local sponsoring 
groups were realistic aboUt the difficulty of getting such a 
group of participants nor in devising methods for attracting 
them. Therefore, the participants in the workshop were pre- 
domirxantly persons who had made many of the value commitments that 
were being presented in the workshop. 



Future Plan^: We hcpe to continue sone community education work 
with a curriculum being written this year that will have some com- 
ponents usable by community groups. This curriculum will explore 
certain organizational concepts in a prairie ecosystem and explore 
the multidisciplinary ramifications of some of these concepts'. 

Also we are continuing community education throu^ mini-courses 
?n nat'jral history and environmental topics offered for community 
people. 

-D. R. Piatt 



PROGRAM TITLE: UNION COLLECE ENmONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER IN 

apmoAm gap national historical park 

DIRECTOR: L. Scott Ranger, Environmental Center, Route 2, 
Midcilesboro, Kentucky 1|0965. (606)2h8-36l3 

Objectives : 

To promote the development of an environmental ethic in all 
levels of participation, sohool grades K-12, college and citi- 
zenry, based upon well-founded environmental concepts learned 
through th,e stimulating dissonination of accurate and up-to-date 
:Vnformation on relevant environmental concerns and topics. 

History: 

T^'^ Center was established in the summer of 1970 utilizing an 
-•^^-^^ndoned Job Corps cite in -Cumberland C-ao National Historical 
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Park under a special use permit from the National Park Service. 
The initial use was to build up a program of resident education 
based upon NEED ideas of this base which provided an operating 
income. As the program has developed the additional age levels 
are being added. Presently we are offering an education program 
for about half of our goal. 

Activities: 

Primary education, grades K-3. Day-use programming utilizing the 
Center and off-site locations for environmental awareness activi- 
ties. * 

1. Primary Education - grades ii-9: Five-day resident environ- 
mental education programs based upon WLED (National Environmental 
Education Development) concept which utilized concepts and re- 
lationships for the promotion of environmental awareness, rather 
than scientific identification. The Strands model and "Adventure 
in Environment" curriculum matei'ials were used as well as many cur- 
riculum materials developed by school districts, Title III, ESEA, 
and the variou? U.S. Governme'nt agencies. 

2. High School - grades 9-12: Five-cjay resident programs of a 
more technical nature than elementary NEED, and the STEP (Stu- 
dents Toward Environmental Participation) program of the National 
Park Service, where after an initial awareness course, high 
school students are encouraged to become a.^tively involired in 
some aspect of environmental studies — from being, a volunteer to 
work with elementary students, to doing environmental research 
projects and to working with local industry on environmental 
problems. 

3. College-level: Union College operates a successful socio- 
logical program termed the Appalachian Semester, a l6 hour 'in- 
depth study into the unique aspects of Appaiachia. The college 
is developiag an environmental program to accompany this suc- 
cessful activity to round out the total environment of Appala- 
chia, realizing that the natural resources and the natural en- 
vironment Inunction as a major force in creating the unique 
Appalachian culture. The program will begin in the 1975-76 
academic year. ^ 

li. Citizen programs: Southeastern Kentucky has many problems 
which can ^e attacked through citizen awareness, such as 
abandoned vehicles and garbage collection. This awareness comes 
through various seminars and programs held throughout the county 
and the Center. 

Problems: 

The Center has operated since inception with an unbalanced bud- 
get, loosing approximately $12,000 each year with the total 
operational budget of approximately $100,000. The main incone 
has been the participation generated through the NEED Program. 
However, this is not adequate bo entirely fund the operations, 
thus the additional funds have. come from the general fund of 
Union College, a small and financially troubled independent 
college. A U.S. Office of Education grant initially provided 
flinds,, and continuing grants help the Environmental Semester. 
However, the only real hope for the Center paying for itself 
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is throu^ increased revenues from the ^NEED Program, which can 
only come through increased participation in the program. 

1. Participation: It is a continuing problem to find schools 
vdlling to spend a week away from school to study environmental 
problems, especially during the late fall and winter months of 
the year, although the Center operates year around. Recruiting 
trips are made to attempt to^ increase participation, but meet 
with only limited success. Best approach is through word of mouth 
accounting by groups with experiences at the Center. Present' 
participation level is approximately 2,500 full-week attendees 
paying the basic $26 fee. An increase of 1,000 would raise in- 
oone to break-even point. An additional participation problem 
is the proximity of an environmental center located in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park only 100 miles distant that draws on a 
similar area for participation, and the location is a greater 

' drawing power for this Center. 

2. Cooperative Status with the National Park Service: This has 
never been a major problem, in fact it has more often been a 
distinct advantage, but there are prices to pay. The facilities 
are owned by the U.S. Government and any changes must be cleared 
through the National Park Service. The program must l^e in keep- . 
ing with the philosophy and goals of the National Park Service 
which prevents the Center from offering the facilities to such 
activities as a band and football camp which would greatly in- 
crease revenues. The Director of the Center operates much as a 
division chief in relations with the superintendent of the park. 
This limits some directions, but also allows the use of many 
National Park Service resources. 

Future Plans: 

The future is unclear. However, the college anticipates the con- 
tinued use of the Center, especially if the NEED Program can be 
made to be more self-sustaining. It is the major Appalachian Environ 
ment Study Area which could offer the unique resources of the 
Center and its location in Appalachia for various studies. 
Begj-nning with college students, this could be carried to the end 
where the Center would be a research base for the entire southern 
Appalachian region for the various governmental agencies, schools, 
universities and industry concerned with Appalachia. 

Publications : 

The Center is not particularly inclined towards the publication 
of materials, as the environmental education ciirricula are grow- 
ing steadily, and much is simply an insignificant vav^iation. on 
a theme. So most of our materials are easily revisable mimeo- 
graphed information on the local area, borrowing heavily from 
the existing literature. We would like to become involved in 
the evaluation of environmental education research, but presently 
do not have the staff for such research. 



L. Scott Ranger 



^ PROGRAM TITLE: COMMUNITY MTURAL RESOURCES INVENTORY (NRI) 
PROJECT TITLE I 



DIRECTOR: Dr. Dean B. Bennett, Intermediate School, Yarmouth,* 
Maine Oh096. ( 20? ) 8^6-3392 

The Project ^is sponsored by the Uni^rsity of Maine at Portland- 
Gorham through its Center for Alternative and. Experimental Pro- 
grams. A secondary sponsor is the Maine Association of Conser- 
vation Commissions. 

There i^ a need for citizens of Maine to participate in decisions 
affecting^ the quality of their community environments. State 
legislation, such as the Mandatory Shoreland Zoning and Sub- 
division Act, encourages local involvement in* the planning pro- 
cess and depends upon Ihe support of citizens for its effective 
implementation. Rapidly increasing numbers of conservation com- 
missions in Maine. are providing a means of citizen input into 
the decision-making process. A fundamental and vital task of 
these local advisory agencies is the preparation of community 
natural resources inventories (NRI's), These inventories -pro- 
vide basic data, relevant to environmental limitations and 
opportunities, when CQi3^idering projects and deTOlopments af- 
fecting the land. Commissions in Maine have indicated both a 
need and a desire to receive direction and assistance in the 
preparation of NRI's. This project is significant in that it - ' 
is: (1) designed to prepare and deliver NRI educational ^et- 
vices to commissions in two rural counties of Maine with the aim 
of giving them the opportunity and assistance to produce local 
NRI's and develop inventory skills, and (2) designed t6 develop 
a course format and guidelines for future courses to be taught 
through the University of Maine System. 

The objectives of the Project are: 

1. The Project personnel will in conjunction with conservation 
commission members design, implement, evaluate, refine and dis- 
seminate to all commissions in Maine a natural resource inventory 
course for local Qitizens. 

2. The Project personnel will conduct two natural resource in- 
ventory courses - one each in Washington and Piscataquis counties 
for NRI teams representing local Conservation Commissions. A 
first aim of the courses will be to develop in a nucleus of 
citizens, representing participating towns,^ skills and knowl- 
edge of the NRI process. A second aim will be to produce for 
each participating town an NRI manual and specific guidelines 
for its implementation. 

The program content will focus on the natural resources inven- 
tory process of gathering and recording information and devel- 
oping an understanding of topography, hydrology, surficial and 
bedrock geology, soils characteristics, vegetation, land use and 
open space, analysis of suitability for development and imple- 
mentation steps. Methods utilized will involve NRI course cur- 
ric\Jlum design, course arrangements, teaching, evaluation. 
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production of town inventory data manuals, consultation on 
implementation and course refinement, publication and dis- 
semination. Materials Will include mapping supplies, source 
maps and aerial photos. Faculty and personnel resource:" will 
include the Project Director, two inventory consultant/instruc- 
tors, arid other specialists. Each of these courses will consist 
of twelve formal classes of 2| hours each, one follow-up town 
consultation afxl one public meeting per town. The twelve formal 
sessions will be held over a period of 2$ weeks xri.th one to four 
weeks between sessions. 

-D. B. Bennett ' 



PROORAM TITLE: PROJECT PREPARE (PRESUMPSCOT RIVER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FOR AWARENESS OP THE REGIONAL ENVIRONMENT) 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Dean B. Bennett, Intermediate School, Yarmouth, 
Maine Oh096. (20? )8l|6-906l f 

Project PREPARE is a federally funded Project focusing on the 
Presumpscot River Watershed. Funded under the Environmental Edu- 
cation Act, the Project is jointly sponsored by the University of 
Elaine at Portia nd-Gorham and the Maine Association of Conservation 
Commissions (MACC). » 

The major objectives of the Presumpscot Pdver Education Project 
are: - - ' 

1. ' To help lay citizens and community leaders, particularly con- 
servation commission and planning board members develop an under- 
standing of ecological relationships, environmental problems and 
their alternative solutions from a watershed perspective. 

2. To develop a workable approach for citizen involvement in 
watershed education, planning' and management. 

3. To establish an educational program involving both secondary 
school and University students in watershed environmental studies. 

Project PREPARE will attan'pt t6 achieve these objedtives in a 
number of ways. We intend to involve physical science students 
from our target communities in, among other things, a water 
quality training and monitoring program. In cooperation with the 
Cleveland Institute for Environmental Education we h^ve arranged 
a 2^ day student-teacher workshop at the Gorham campus of the 
University of Maine. Students and their teachers will learn how 
to construct their own sampling equipment and how to use it in 
water quality monitoring. Follow-up workshops will be held 
throughout the year. 

We are hopeful that the baseline data compiled^as a result oX this 
Project will provide useful background and follow-up information 
to the Maine Department of Environmental Protection's summer 1973 
survey of the Presumpscot River and also provide data necessary 



for 208 planning^and related requirements under the 1972 Amend- 
ments to the Federal Water Pollution Control, Act for the Greater 
*Portland,.Council of Governments. 

We further hope to involve social science classes in developing 
a curriculum dealing With thq land-use considerations of water- 
shed environmental .problems . 

Concurrent with the student and social activities we contemplate 
an economic and social assessment of the Presumpscot estuary. 
Our attempt here wiir be to gatherrdata on the number of jobs 
iost due to pollution of the flats, ,the dollar value of lost re- 
sources and the impact on^land values and recreational uses along 
the estuary. This^ data should be, of value not only to the com- 
munities most directly affected, but should also be of help to 
the Department of Environmental Protection (DEP), the Cpuncil of 
Governments (COG), and other State Agencies. 

Additionally, during the course of this Project, it is our in- 
tent to work with local conservation commissions. Since many 
conservation commissions are increasingly becoming involved in 
complex land-use decisions it seems that a basic orientation to 
the ecology of the Presumpscot Watershed may be in order. The 
specifics of these workshops have yet to be formulated, but 
their main thrust would be in giving commissions a working know- 
ledge of tho^e parameters and problems most often dealt with by 
municipalities . 

There does not seem to be an urgent need for strict data col- 
lection,"^ per se; rather, what is needed is an integration of data 
collection rWith the specific requirements of local,- regional and 
state agencies for additional information. For example, much of 
the water quality monitoring and estuarine analysis contemplated 
would seem to coincide nicely with the needs of both the DEP and 
COG for additional information as required by the 1972 Federal 
Water Quality Amendments and as a follow-up to previous, watershed 
work by the DEP. It should also be of benefit to local communi- 
ties^ 

It seems essential that the monitoring work undertaken within 
the schools serve not only their needs in terms of .environmen-feal 
education and increased awareness but that they also serve the 
interests of the larger communities as well. 

Certainly, if local agencies such as conservation commissions can 
develop the expertise to analyze and interpret water quality data, 
and local schools can develop the wherewithal to train students 
in the process to monitor certain 6f these parameters, a middle 
ground can be found for a sharing of information. 



-D. B. Bennett 
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rnOGRAK TITLE: THE ENEROT PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: John M. Fowler, Visiting Professor of Physics, Univer-^ 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 207li2. 

Elementary and secondary teachers in science and social studies 
are working on the development of instructional resource materials 
for teachers on energy-environment topics, a project arranged by 
National Science Teachers Association with funding from the Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Office of Environmental Education. James V. 
DeRose, supervisor of science at Ma rple -Newtown (Pennsylvania) 
schools is associate director of the project. 

The materials will be multidisciplmary and for grades K-12. 
They will deal with the energy problem on all fronts: conserva- 
tion, ''allocation, depletion, and with implications for environ- 
mental impact and econonic needs. The products of the teachers* 
work will be a basic reference sourcebook fqr teachers, an acti- 
vities guide, a self -evaluation guide, and a reference bibli- 
ography. Work on the project began in July 197U, and was 
scheduled to continue into the early fall, based at the NSTA head- 
quarters building. 

- NSTA News Bulletin 
October 197U 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Energy and the Environment <> ED 075 230 



PROatAM TITLE: CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL AND ESTUARINE STUDIES 

DIRECTOR: Dixie A. Pemberton, Chairperson, Natural Resources 
Institute, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 207^2. 

The newly emerging Center for Environmental and Estuarine Studies 
has just conpleted developing ten year plans, that are the fruition 
of several years study, but most particularly, the work done last 
year. In 197U-75, seven of us from the Center -met with each of - 
the secretaries of the state agencies and their department heads. 
At these meetings we discussed their .research and educational 
needs. Among these agencies were those bf the Departments of 
Natural Resources, Economic and 'Community Development, Trans- 
portation, Energy,. Agrictdture, State Planning, Campuses of the 
University of Maryland, and the State Department of Education, 
and, of course, the Maryland Council for Higher Education. Much 
of the data from^these meetings is reflected in our proposal for 
a comprehensive environmental center for the state of Maryland. 
This new Center, established last July, is called the Center for 
Environmental and Estuarine Studies of the University of Maryland., 
It will be absorbing the Natural Resources Institute, a well- 
known institute which has a solid track record in research and 
education over the past decade or so* 
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Now, our Department of Environmental Education already has sever- 
al members who have be6n with the Natural Resources Institute 
for seven years or so, Mr. Tom Wisner, of the Chesapeake Biologi- 
cal Laboratory at Solomons,' has just completed .a packet of mater-- 
ials undjBr a grant from the Office of Environmental Education 
that involves the Chesapeake Bay as a total system. ^ He is cur- 
rently working on a teachers manual which will accompany those 
materials* How and when such materials will be ready for distri- 
bution, depends on the selection of a publisTier and so forth. 

Mr, Kent Fuller., at the Appalachian Research Laboratory, has 
evolved several program areas which deal with citizen groups, 
public school support and teaching. Those interested in more 
details of Mr. ^Fuller's Environmental Forum, a monthly meeting 
of organizations deeply interested in environmental* concei^ns 
in that area, or of his strategies to serve public schools by 
setting up outdoor nature trails or educational sites, should 
contact him at the Natural Resources Institute, Box 3266, 'Nation- 
al Highway, La Vale, Maryland 2l5oU, , Mr^. Wisner can be contacted 
*at the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Bcix 38, Solomons, Mary- 
land 20688. 

-D. A. Pemberton 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Progress Report - Maryland Environmental Education Survey. Part 
.One; The Chesapeake Bay as an Intregral Part of the Envi'Ton- 
mental Edli^ation Program. SE 01b Ulli 
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PROGRAM TITLE: POPULAnON EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 

DIRECTOR: ' Julian M. Strauss, Harvard School of Public Health, 
665.ifiintington Avenue, Boston,. Massachusetts 0211^. 
(6l7)73U-3300 Ext. 796 

Assumptions and viewpcJints underlying the proposal: 
Thfe principal features of this project, funded under P.L. 91-5l6, 
emerged during a series of conferences between two members of 
the Department of Populaticn Sciences of the Harvard School of 
Pu)Dlic Health and two members of the Harvard Graduate School, of 
Education. The experience of the four staff members with dif- 
ferent aspects of community problems gave them the convdction 
that it- is* possible to learn hew to provide communities with 
information that they will use effectively in dealing with the 
environmental issues which are particularly affected by popu- 
lation changes. Furthermore, experience indicated that an edu- 
cational program would have greatest initial impact if directed 
to the leaders of existing community organizations. 
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Objectives of the undertaking: 

In general terms th^e project will develop^ conduct^ and evalu- ^ 
ate the results of an educational program for leaders in a com- 
munity faced with- environmental problems related to population 
changes. The educational program will be designed to provide 
useful information illustrating the interactions between environ- 
mental problems and changes in rates of birth, death, and migra- 
tj.on. The knowledge to be a-cquired by the community leaders 
should enhance their ability to deal with the environmental 
issues with which, they are confronted, and perhaps enable ^-ohem 
to continue a siinilar educational program on their own. 

Selection of a site for the undertaking,: 

The first step was to select a community of medium size in which 
it would be possible to undertake an educational program designed 
to provide , useful knowledge about population changes and inter- 
actions with problems of concern to existing community organiza- 
tions* The city of Fall River, Ma^ssachusetts was identified as 
a good site for the undertaking. Jilthough Fall River at* present 
is not undergoing rapid increase in total numbers, its environ- 
mental problems are closely related to the consequences of 
changes in the age distribution of its population and its migra- 
tion patterns . 

Stages in conducting the pr9ject: 

The project will take place in three stages: design of curricu- 
lum and preparation of materials for seminars; conduct of semi- 
nars and collection of data; and evaluation and formulation of 
recommendations for programs suitable for general use in com- 
munity education. 

Value of the project: 

In addition to the anticipated effects in Fall River itself, 
the pro.iect will increase our understanding of the ^ener^l 
problem of providing essential information to people in urban 
areas. The experience should assist in making future educational 
programs more effective in. resolving the environmental and popu- 
lation issues of urban societies. 

Other teaching institutions: 

Two other teaching institutions in the area of Fall River may 
become involved in this project. This possibjLlity has arisen 
as a result of meetings with various members of their -fa Qulties . 

Outline of project: 

The project has three stages. In the initial stage we propose 
to develop the ,seminar curricu],a, collect pre-seminar data, pre- 
pare demographic resource materials^ and construct evaluation 
instruments. The second stage will consist of the series of 
seminars, and the collection of data upon completion of the 
• seminars. The third stage will be devoted to evaluation of the 
extent to which the knowledge and skills presumably obtained 
in the seminars are being applied in resolving problems the 
agencies are working on. 
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Hypotheses: * \ 

The project will provide an opportunity to test four hypotheses, 
as follows: ^ 

1. The sen\inars will increase the population literacy of the 
individual participants (the level of population literacy will 
be operationally defined by the number of correct responses to 
items' iri the pre- and post-seminar questionnaires which pertain 
to demographic facts, conce{^s and relationships). 

2. The seminars will improve the ability of individual partici- 
pants' to use demographic data on Fall River in making their 
decisions as community leaders (for example, demographic skills 

^ implied here would include an improved ability to locate exist- 
ing demographic information on Fall River, to collect presently- 
non-existent data,, and to interpret accurai;ely a population 
pryamid)"., / » 

3. Subsequent to, the seminars, the individual participants will 
be able to explain 'to their associates the meaning and impor- ■ 
tance of demographic knowledge for the process of analyzing en- 
vironmental problems. 

li. The organizations which sent members to the seminars will 
deal more effectively with their specific environmental issues 
than the organizations not'"' exposed to the educational program. 

Eva luation: 

There will be two main types of evaluation. The first will con- 
sist of the subjective impressions of the project staff, sup- 
plemented by those of the participants, of^ the overall quality 
of the organization and administration of the project. Towards 
• this end, each staff member will maintain a current notebook 
concerning problems encountered during the project, how the 
problems were handled, changes in plans and reasons for the 
changes. The input from participants will come primarily from 
meetings with them after the second observation period, 
regarding various components of the pitoject. 

The second type of evaluation will involve the analysis of data • 
to test the four project hypotheses. The data collecting instru- 
ments will consist of a questionnaire, an interview schedule and 
an observation schedule. The questionnaire and the interview 
schedule will be used together to collect data for testing 
hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. The observation schedule will be used 
to obtain data for examining hypothesis I4. 

There may l^e a third criterion, namely, evidence in the community 
of an effort ^to contiaue this kind of education after the project 
is over. . ^ . ^ 

Workbooks: 

Workbooks were developed fQr the seminar series on maternal and 
child health, which helped considerably in organizing the ses- 
sions. On the basis of this experience, workbooks will bo 
given to each of the participants to serve as a research and 
study tool. They will contain copies of the basic statistical 
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information and maps which will be used during the course of the 
seminars, and simple problem sets to complete. as homework between 
the meetings. They will also contain a bibliography of books 
available in the Fall River Public Library in case the partici- 
pants are interested in further reading. 

For each seminar series the curriculum will be specially tailored 
to meet the stated purposes of the organization in which the 
participants are members, as. follows: ^ i 

1. We wiU identify the total popluation for whiph the organiza- 
tion or agency is responsible, its sub-units, and their charac- 
teristics. We will categorize the specific problems being con- 
fronted by the seminar participants and the types of persons in- 
volved with each. We will introduce fundamental demographic 
terminology and concepts, using FaU River as a source of ex,- 
amples. We will present and discuss causes of population changes 
and how these changes relate, to environmental and oth^ problems. 

2. In each seminar series the participants will become familar 
with the existing sources of information on the population of 
Fall River. 

3'. With the help and guidance of the project staff the partici- 
pants in the seminar series will design the frequencies, cross- 
tabulations and correlation tables linking the information from 
the data sources to their particular interests. The program will 
be run by the staff at the Harvard School of Public Health Com- 
puter Center. 

h. At the next meeting the tables will be presented to the group 
and, discussed. In this -way we hope the participants will have 
the feeling of accomplishment and participation in computer 
analysis, and become familiar with population changes in each 
of the 35 census tra cts of the Fall River SMSA , and* the environ- 
mental implications of these changes. . 

Seminar study project: 

After the participants have become familiar with existing sources 
> of data and have studied the information that they contain 
relating to their own interests, they will design, with the 
guidance of the project staff, a small and simple study which 
they themselves can conduct in the community to supply a modest 
input of data which does not already exist. An example of such 
a study would be to have the participants from the Citizens* 
Board of the Fall River Planning Office seminar group conduct a 
study on household waste, the type, weight, arid methods of dis- 
posal,^ in order to help the city plan its' garbage collection 
and seiwage treatn^ent more effectively. 

Finally, the seminar groups will draw up a list of prioi^ties 
relating to their special interest which they will ijresenfcvto 
the larger groups of which they are members. They/wiU b e |gxr 
' pected to prepare specific recommendations for future action of 
the organization. 

The staff will prepare a final report on the Fall River Community 
Education Project. The primary purpose of the report will be to 
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describe the extent to which the project achieved its goals* 
This description will contain the results of both the statistical 
analysis and the subjective evaluation, .including an estimate 
as to the extent of continuation of iuch activity in the com- 
munity. The report will also contain the workbooks and other 
curriculum material^, and the questionnaires, interview and 
observation forms prepared for the project. 

-J. Strauss 



t 

PROGEAM TITLE: PROGRAM IN URBAN SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 

• « 

DIRECTCR: Hermann H. Field, Tufts University, Eaton Hall, 307, 
Medford, Massachusetts 02^1^5. 628-^000 Ext. Ihh or 350 

With 'the passage of time, two shortcomings of traditional en- 
.vironmental education efforts have become evident. First of all, 
much of the training .has been narrow,, addressed to only a limited 
aspeot of environmental policy, and presented from the perspec-' 
tive of narrow disciplinary lines. Secondly, all too often, 
whatever progress is made in aca^demic institutions is not 
adequately transmitted to practitioners and other key decision- 
makers who are in a position to bring about preservation or im^' 
provement of 'the environment. 

The Tufts University Graduate Program in Urban Social and En- 
vironmental Policy was instituted in September, 1973, in an { 
effort to meet both of these problem areas with a fresh approach. 
The guiding emphasis of our program has been the transcending of 
the preW.ous narrowly defined coursework in environmental policy 
through the creation of an interdisciplinary problem-centered " 
approach to social policy analysis in the field of environ- 
mental protection (as well as the related policy areas of health, 
education, transportation, and citizen participation). At the 
time that we planned the program-, we intended to help bridge' the 
academic/practitioner gap first of all by training future prac- 
titioners, and secondly through informal means by bringing 
practitionera to our campus, for ^^giiest appearances" at seminars 
and other classes. 

This proposal has been designed to strengthen our ability to 
achieve the previous goals. We propose to add, on a pilot 
basis, a series of components which provide institutionalized 
mechanisms for the development and presentation of a 'broad- 
based multi-faceted approach to environmental problems for 
public agency and media personnel Who have been traditionally 
schooled to see problems in relative isolation. This approach 
-to problem solving has been the focus of our gi^dUate program 
since its inception. 

We propose to tie together, in a forrrialized way, environmental 
practitiohers (both public and private), academia and the public 
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sector and, thus, draw v^pon the resources of mutual interactions 
with the focal point being seminary and forums.. Following the 
rationale outlined above, we are seeking to provide a multi- • 
disciplinary framework for improved environmental understanding ^ 
to three distinct participant/target 'groups: 

1. Future practitioners in the field of "environmental affairs 
who are cur^'ently students in the Tufts^ University Graduate 
Program in Urban Social and Environment^^. Policy. 

2. 'Current practitioners in the varying governmental and public 
interest organizations' who are now making or influencing en- 
vironmental policy. < » ' 

3. Representations of the mass media^/^nd through them the 
wider public who are called tpon tp form informed judgements 

» concerning environmental matters. 

The pri^ipal .objectives of our pilot project ^are mutually sup- 
. portive, but for purposes of analysis can be related to each of 
the three t^r^t groups outlined above: 

1. Future practitioners - improved ^ graduate education: to 
broaden and strengthen the on-going master&^program thi^ough 

^ institution toX a number of mechanisms to bring abrat clo§e 
interaction with current practitioners, 

2. Current practitio^ners - improved environnientaI>training: 
to broaden and st;:engthen understanding of env^onmerital prob- 
lems "and potential splutiojis through involvement 'in a<:ademic 
coursewark and related programs designed for this purpose. 

Media/public - to improve public understanding ^1 environ- 
mental matters through the training of environmental- reporters, 
.and hertce improving the sophistication of "^tha coverSTge of en- 
vironmental events. . » - / ' 

The basic ob^ecjjive of our proposed project can thus be sum- 
marized as the^pplicatiorx of a broad interdisciplinary frame- 
work for) the education and training of current and future prac- 
titioners, in the fields of environmental affairs andjin the 
mass media whioh^report upon environmental affairs to th^ public 
Although we will* be providing direct training to only a limited 
number of individuals, we fiaiy expect to see numerous "multi- 
plier effects". As these individuals return to 'strategic places 
Within their .organizations, they can be counted upon to transmit 
the skills and understandings' they have developed at Tofts to 
other.s^of their colleagues and to the public at large. TaVcing 
.^this mult^iplier effect into account, we can define a consider- 
ably broader^ target group than the participants in the pilot 
programs herein proposed. 

In order to 'achieve the -objective^ .and provide the benefits out- 
lined above. Tufts University proposes to broaden its recently 
;Lnstltuted Graduate Program in Urban Sociql and Environmental 
Policy by-adding a series of components designed to increase 
the interaction J)etwepn our faxmlty and students and current 
practitioners in the field. In all, four new exponents will 
be developed and implemented:* ' » *^ ^ * \ 
1. 'An Envir6nmental Fellow Program wherein offic/ials in Massa- 
chusetts Statfe government and federal Region I .i^encies dealing 
with environmental affairs "^^ould obtain released time to attend 
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cqursework at Tufts and atherwise participate in Graduate Pro- 
gram activities? arrangonents would al^o be made for key staff 
of the mass medi'a to begin similar participation. 

2. An Environmental Seminar Series wherein the I'ellows and those 
.graduate pr^^m students wb\^d meet with academic and other, 

experts in environmental mattes for an interchange of ideas " 
within an intensive study framework. 

3. An Environmental Forum Series wherein gueSt leaders in the 
.seminar ^series would giJfe public Ifec^res and otherwise partici- 
pate in a range of operi-to-the-public^<:iivities in 

Medford and the greater Boston area. 

ii. A Joint Tufts-Agengy Directed Internship Pro-am wherein 
Tufts faculty and the leadership of the agencies providing 
Fellows would meet periodically, define agency research needs, 
and jointly select graduate program students to serve as interns 
tor help meet these needs. ' ^ * 

The Tufts University Graduate Program in Urban Social aiid En- 
vironmental Policy 2?6presents the ^ idea 1^ vehicle for the achieve- 
ment of the project objectives outljjied above. .The Progf^m, 
^ich admitted its first students ia iSeptembei* 1973^ is a two- 
year interdepartmental Masters degree .program designed to offer 
an alternative to the narrow]^ defined traditional^ff erings 
df professional schools by p^paring it^s students f^ the ipore 
l^arible capability required* of present and future' urban mdn- 
agefrs, policymakers, and consumer advocates. As *such, it ' 
emphasizes broad comprehension coupled with focus upon a spe- 
bific policy area and q^onsists of both academic training and 
field 'experience. * * 

The five policy foci include:^ >6nvironmental policy; ^ealth 
c^rej education'; transporl^ation; community organization and 
development.. - * \ ' • , - 

Coursework in these five areas is '']?ro\dLded primarily by the 
Tufts Departments of Politij^al Sciencl^sSociplogy, Economics, 
Education, and Civil Engineering. Pi'ogram^ students alsb draw.-^ 
upon courses in^ otheii Tufts Departments ai3id nearby miivet'sities^ 
through cooperative ^arrangements J 

. -Sheldon. Krimsky 
' ^ Deput:^ Project Director 




PROGRAM TITLE THE HABITAT PROJECT ^ , ' 

DIRECTOR: Arthur R. Cohen, WGBY TV 57, 1 Armory Squar?, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 0110^. Cia3)78l-2801 » - 



The project is charged, under terms of ^JJ;^ P.L. 91-5l6 funding, 
with producing a series of* television programs on environmental 
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issues which concern citizens in Western Massachusetts. Pres- 
entay our plans call for a series of eighteen thirty-minute 
programs starting in the fall of 197h. The programs will be 
broadcast every other week. Our subject area will be broad — 
inqluding discussions of the natural and the urban environment. 

This is the third season of the Habitat Project. The first 
two seasons ran from September 1971 to June 1973. The program 
was not produced last season because of a lack of funding. We 
are an entirely new staff, just getting to know one another. 
It is too early to say just what specific topics will be covered. 

Our ultimate product will be a television show. Most of these 
programs will contain discussions of several topics, sometimes 
unrelated to one another. In all cases we will be focusing on 
problems of concern to our region rather than national problems 
although at times the two might be similar. 



PROGRAM TITLE: HALE RESER^TION - ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: James E. Earley, Executive Director; Len Myers, Assist- 
ant Director; 80 Carby Street, V/estwood, Massachusetts 02090. 
(617)326-1770 

Our objectives are mainly to expose people bo natural systems and 
beauty in the natural world. We ha^ve formal environmental edu- 
cation programs for urban and suburban schools as well as adult 
education courses and workshops. Also, coordinate recreational 
programs with same goals in mind. 

Hale Reservation began as a Boy Scout reservation in 1918 and 
was incorporated in 1930. It actively began broadening its scope 
ten years ago and in 1970 the entire Boston sixth grades began 
participating in anvironmental education. 1973 initiated adult 
education courses Ond Workshopa, 

Environmental education presently is a field tviip program mainly 
with Boston sixth grades. Some other metropolitan schools are 
involved on a one day basis. We provico- a teachers guide for 
preparation of children and we provide instructors for the pro- 
gram. 

One major problem is publicity for adult education programs. We 
have solicited help from newspaper articles and radio broadcasts 
but lean heavily on word-of -mouth. 

Future plans include a wilderness ecology program for inner city 
kids. It would combine the best of ^'Outward Bound" and "Acclimati- 
zation." Mountains and rivers would be the setting. 



-A. R. Cohen 



-F# L« Ifyers 
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PROGRAM TITLE: UNITED COMMUNITY ACTION FOR ENVIRONMENT EDUCATION 
OF WORKERS AND CITEZENS 

DIRECTOR: Margaret Allen, Solidarity House, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan kS^Zlli* (313)926-^000 

The prajnary goal of this P.L. 91-$l6 grant for FY 1975 is to plan 
and conduct creative environmental conferences in urban communi- 
ties. The conferences will bring together a broad group of 
environmentalists and trade unionists to generate action programs 
on a locally important issue, like water quality or mass transit. 
' Two or three major topics will be selected for conference format 
development. The conference will focus on the local solutions 
to the major topic. A significant component of each conference 
Will be to focus on developing skills to utilize community re- 
sources. Because the conference focuses on a specific issue, 
participants will develop those skills by actually working on 
the issue at the conference. 

-M. Allen 



PROCffiAM TITLE: COISUMER SEMINAR ON POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF INGESTING 
WATER AND INHALING AIR CONTAINING ASBESTOS-LIKE FIBE^io 

DIRECTOR: David L. Peterson, Director, Water and Gas Department, 
City of Duluth, klh W. First Street, Duluth, Minnesota 55802. 
(2l8)727-ii522 

The Water and Gas Department of the City of Duluth is the largest 
supplier of water among U. S. communities along Lake Superior. 

As such, we feel obligated to respond to the best of our ability 
to the concerns and questions of our consumers about possible con- 
tamination of our water by the dischage of taconite wastes by 
Reserve Mining Company^into Lake Superior. 

Concern was heightened by the monumental U. S. District Court case 
of the Environmental Protection Agency and the States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan versus Reserve Mining Company. 

The HEW Minigrant (P.L. 91-5l6) provided a means to make available 
to our consumers and all residents of the Duluth-Superior Market 
Area, in layman^s language, tie testimony of those experts found 
to be correct by the Court's ruling. 

Meanwhile, the case continues, with the only major decision to date 
being a finding by the Circuit Court of Appeals that insufficient 
evidence has been presented to substantiate the claim that the dis- 
charge constitutes a hazard to health. 

We are presently (August, 197h) in a holding pattern until enough 
of the questions have been resolved in the Courts to justify our 
program. 



-D. L. Peterson 
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PROORAM TITLE: COMT'IUNITT MVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR: Gian C, Gupta, Departraont of Environmental Health, 
Jackson-Hinds Comprehensive Health Center, P.O. Box 173, Utica, 
Mississippi 39175. (601)«85-6021 

1- Objectives and need for assistance: 

The low incone rur-al residents of Hinds County drink polluted 
water and lispoce of >.w.3-e on the ground and litter their yards 
with solid wastes, thus creating a community health hazard by 
harboring disease carrying insects and rodents. State and County 
health departr.ents are neither concerned nor have the means to 
enforce legislation prohibiting these local environmental pollu- 
tion acts. 

The principal objective of the project is community environmen- 
tal education with an emphasis on health and socio-economic 
effects of environmental Pollution. 

2. Results and benefits expecte d: * 
Apart from the eiucatiDual standpoint it is expected that the 
rural low income residents will be motivated to improve their 
life patterns by both self J^elp projects and projects leading to 
institutional and legislative changes in order to improve the 
local environmental pollution deficiencies. It will not only 
have a direct effect on their own personal health but also on 
community health. En'/ironmental health surveys conducted by this 
health center show that three out of every five families living 
in the rural areas without water and sewage facilities suffer 
from one disease or the other related to unsanitaiy living con- 
ditions. 

2. Approach: 

Outreach centers in the rural communities of Hinds County have 
already been established by this health cen-oer. Community par- 
ticipation appears to be maximum at its centers in Bolton and 
Utica. It is proposed to arrange a monthly workshop at these 
two outreach centers for six months each; first six months being 
at Utica . 

Community participation arverages between iiO-100 members when the 
health councils of these areas meet for their monthly sessions. 
The workshop will be conducted by a physician and an environ- 
mentalist working as a team. Consultants from other fields 
(socio-economic) will be utilized from the State College in Jack- 
son and other State and Federal agencies. 

Participating community members will be made aware of: (l) the 
local environmental pollution problems existing in the area and 
their health effects and (2)' the available local resources and 
other State and Federal resources that could possible be utilized 
to solve these problems. The second part will emphasize on the 
comiiiunity efforts that could be undertaken to elicit a greater 
response from many ar;oncies mandated to improve environmental de- 
ficiencies of low income residents; It would also include 
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information on the possibility of exploring and effecting insti- 
tutional and legislative changes both at the local and state 
level. J 

The third part would deal with resolution pl^jns. Some assistance 
will be provided to enable the residents to decide on the course 
of action they need to take. 

The project is dependent on community participation which has 
been assured by the Area Hea^-th Council officials and the Com- 
munity Organizers working at the Jackson Hinds Comprehensive 
'Health Center. 

In an environmental education project of this type the benefits 
may not be achieved (or apparent) during the project period it- 
self but nevertheless community education is not a waste. The 
immediate effect can possibly be an increased interest in the 
community for splid waste disposal from individual premises to 
the county dump or the landfill. It is expected that the public 
health related disease incidence may decrease amongst the par- 
ticipating members. Residents may choose to apply for water 
well loans or housing loans to Farmers Home Administration and 
other ^'gencies. Data will be compiled on the participating' mem- 
ber^ with assistance from the health center. 

h/ Geographic location : 

Area covered by this project is the central part of Mississippi. 
, Two rural communities of Hinds County will be served. Approxi- 
mate immediate population to benefit is 2,^00. 

-0. C. Gupta 

/' 

PROORAM TITLE: FONTENELLE FOREST NATURE CENTER ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUGATECN PROGRAM . 

DIRECTOR: Robert W. Fluchel, Fontene],le Forest Nature Center, 
1111 Bellevue Boulevard, Bellevue, Nebraska • 6800$. 
(ii02)731-3liiO 

Fontenelle Forest Nature Center objectives are to preserve the 
Forest in its natural state and to provide high quality informa- 
tive programs to the general public as well as to 1^,000 and ' 
20,000 school children who utilize our formal envi3;onmental edu- 
cational program. The Nature Center conducts teacher' training 
workshops, lectures, field trips, guided hikes and classes on a 
variety of topics includiag: natural communities, pL'mt suc- 
cession, dendrology, adaptation, aquatic habitats, waterfowl and 
birds, wildflowers, wilderness survival, orienteering, nature 
photography, astronomy, history hikes, conservation, etc* The 
Nature Cer^er also operates two youth science clubs that explore 
the natural areas near Omaha on field trips. 

The coming school year vtill begin a transitional period during 
which the Nature Center's environmental education program will 
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gradually be adapted to bel^ter meet the expanding needs of school 
districts in this region. Fontenelle Forest's primary thrust will • 
continue to be aimed primarily, but not exclusively, at inter- 
mediate grade levels. 

During the 197U-75 school year, the Nature Center will offer on a 
limited basis, specific concept-oriented activities, which will 
complement the traditional orientation and overview of the habi- 
tats of Fontenelle Forest. During this transitional period, * 
these special activities can be offered only to the extent that 
staff members trained specifically for that activity are avail- 
able. Thus, the Nature Center staff will do its best to provide, 
but cannot guarantee in advance any specifically requested actir+ty. 

-R. W. Fluchel 



PROGRAM TITLE: RESEARCH AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO 
AN ECO-SlCSTtJ'I APPROACH TO ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 

DIRECTOR: W. Cecil Steward,- Dean, University of Nebraska, 
College of Architecture, 107 Architecture Hall, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 68^08. (ii02)ii7ii-3553 

1. OBJECTIVES 

Environmental information has not been available in a central- 
ized, ccmprehensive format to the decision makers for com- 
muxiity development in the State of Nebraska. The current con- 
cern and assistance to community improvement efforts centers 
around the environmental elements of air, water, and solid' 
'Waste. Very little awareness has developed around the need to 
considei;. the inter-relationships of population, pollution, re- 
source allocation and depletion conservation, transportation 
and technology as elements of the total context of the environ- 
ment in the plarining and maintenance of human settlements. The 
"eco-system" concept of man's relationship with his natural 1 
man-made surroundings is not weli understood and little prac-1 
ticed by aommunity decision makers. | 

Communiti^i^nd neighborhood units, large and small, in the 
State of Nebraska are experiencing ever increasing pressures 
for the accomplishment of planning, the implementation of land- ' 
use controls, the renewal of districts and neighborhoods, the 
conservation of resources, and the drafting of effective publid 
policies to regulate the affaire; of community development 
Many of the small communities cannot afford the creation ox pro- 
fessional staff positions nor can they, of ten afford the hiring 
of planning or desif^n consultants to deliver planning and de- 
sign services. The larger cbmmunities of the state, on the 
pther hand,, experience deficiencies duo to the problems of seal*, 
diversity, complexity and the lack of technical knowledge among 
the decision majcers, often making their task of community devel- 
opment equally ineffective. ^All community units would obviously 



benefit from "the development of social and cultural indicators 
for the environment in order to establish a common methodology 
for assessing environmental developments." 

Concurrently^ the practicing professionals concerned with com- 
munity development, whether as private consultants or as em- 
ployees of state, local or regional development agencies, are 
experiencing needs for programs of continuing education to 
maintain their currency with the knowledge of the field. 
Planners, architects and environmental designers are having 
difficulty coping with the knowledge explosion • 

The College of Architecture, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
is the state's professional school with the disciplines most 
directly concerned with community development The resources 
of the disciplines of architecture and planning are doordinated 
to the point of community service in a manner relatec^ and con- 
tributive to the educational programs for the professions • 

While the primary role of both the department of Architecture 
'and of the department of Community and Regional Planning is / 

educational, the service role has tremendous potential for jyfie 
^ state • ' / 

.The college's professional programs function on the pjiilosophy 
that the theoretical and technical base of knowledge^ust be 
developed before the student can effectively parti^pate in 
laboratory studies of solutions to complex probl^s in com- 
munities and regions. Yet the courses offered/^ust seek to 
provide practical examples and controlled fijefld applications 
in which to 'provide^ a satisfactory exposur^ to the theories, 
processes, problems'", programs and techni^es related to the 
practice of planning design and develoorfient ? The past activi- 
ties of the college's Urban Research >^d Development Program 
with studies of downtown renewal ana the community Design Cen- 
ter-Omaha with its continuous provision of design and planning 

^ services to the black pommunityXre recent and successfixl ex- 
amples of community service/(x>fnmurdtjr^ laboratory programs. 

Th6 College of Architecture is developing resources which are 
organized in the following areas of^ community service thro\igh 
the Community Resource/and Research Center (CRRC): 

a. The performailce of community development feasibility 
studies, / » . . ' 

b. The influence of community awareness '.to' environmental 
values^' 

Conceptual consultation services for community organ- 
*^tion preliminary to the begirining of specific de- 
slopment projects, 
d^/ The provision of design and planning services to popu- 
/ lations who would 'othei^se not have access to Services, 
e. Consultation services on the drafting of related public 
policy. 
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f . Definition of criteria for environmental management. 

g. The establishment and maintenance of a center of in- 
formation on state and feoeral resources for implementa- 
tion of commimity development plans. 

h. The maintenance of a center of continuing education for 
community officials. 

i. The maintenance of a central state repository for com- 
mmiity design and development technical reference mater- 
ials. 

j* The establishment and maintenance of a center for com- 
munity environmental education. 

k. The provision of consultation services on planning'and 
design technology. 

1. The performance of independent topical investigations 
concerning concepts, processes, theories, techniques 
and/or technologies. 

m. The focus of professional communication concernLng 

community development through the sponsorship of state 
and national scope seminars and distribution of printed 
materials . 

The CRRC has been created as a direct line function to the Dean, 
College of Architecture. The Director of the center serves a^ 
a voting member of the College Executive Committee on an equal 
^evel with the academic department chairmen. All community 
^rvice, research and contract studies relating to the college 
are coordinated through the Center on a horizontal basis of 
organizational structure. The CRRC is .functionally responsible 
to : 

* a. Collect, catalog and distribute information on all 

community related resources and events of the College 
of Architecture and \Dther relevant resources cooperating 
within the academic community. 

b. Organize and maintain a repository of information, and 
technical reference materials in library and multi- 
media format on subjects pertinent to community develop- 
ment . 

c. Supervise and coordinate: 

1) The Omaha Community Design Center programs. 

2) All research and analysis studies performed within 
the college. 

3) All community education and extension programs con- 
* ducted through the auspices of the college. 

d. Assist faculty of the college with collective, curri- 
culum related, as well as independent interests in in- 
vestigations related to community development. 

The program proposed seeks to expand existing resources of the 
CRRC of the College of Architecture to provide the State of 
Nebraska with a center of environmental data and environmental 
educational resources for all communities classified "of the 
first class" and above (thirty towns and cities). 

Personncil development and, community education functions of 
the CRRG will be directed to the following target groups on a 
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state-wide bases: architects^ engineers^ planners, landscape 
architects, construction contractors, developers, chambers of 
cornmerce^ public school teachers and administrators, city 
councils, community and neighborhood leaders, regional' govern- 
mental councils, planning and zoning j^pmmissions, state legis- 
lators, 3tate planning agencies, industrial foundations and 
districts, planning districts and authorities, legal profession/ 
.state jiidiciary, students of architecture, students of planning. 



2. RESULTS OR BENEFITS EXPECTED 



>^^The immediate benefit which will accrue from the support of 
this proposal will be the existance of a state-wide, "eco- 
system" (base of data on the present quality of the community 
envirottrnent. Environmental designers who- are concerned with 
the .environment of the Nebraska towns and cities with popu- 
lations above 5^000 persons will have access to a new resource 
in their planning ^ efforts . Young professionals-in-training 
will^jiave immediate access,- exposure and experience in^the 
perception and assessment of their environment. 

The mid-range benefits will accrue from the increase in organ- 
ized community education and extension programs to be con- 
ducted by the CRRC, resulting in a new breadth and level of 
community environmental awareness. 

« 

The long-term results anticipated are communities which will 
afford a higher quality of life for the residents, human settle- 
.ments that are accomodat'ed, in their natural 'and man-made sur- 
roundings in a more humane way, and living and working environ- 
ments that express a reverence for life. i 

3. APPROACH 

Three tasks are proposed to occur over a period of two ye^rs: 
(a) A state-wide environmental quality inventory of communities 
with 5,000 or more inhabitants, (b) the establishment of an . 
environmental data and resources inventory as an aid to com- 
munity development, and (c) studies of alternative designs for 
community development within the context of ^co-system theory. 

a. Community Environmental Inventory 

The CRRC will organize teams of research assistants 
and advanced students in the professional arcMtecture 
and planning programs to survey and inventory the en- 
vironment of one metropolitan class community (Omaha), 
one primary class community (Lincoln), and twenty- 
eight first class coirununities. The objectives will 
be .to supplement existing technical data on pollution 
control and environmental health by the addition of 
social, cultural, aesthetic and civic data,^ and to 
bring the data base for each community to a level of 
effectiveness as an aid to community development. 
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The activities proposed are: 

1) Visual survey 

2) Photographic documentation 

3) Interview of local interest groups - determine 
level of awareness 

h) Record and categorize the location and condition of 
existing municipal data 

5) Canplete an ejivironmental assessment matrix (similar 
to the Department of Interior '^Information Majtrix for 
Environmental Impact Assessment") for each commun- 
ity. 

b. Environmental Data and Resources Inventory 

The CRRC will collect, catalog and edit a state-wide - 
guide to action centers and data sources for environ- 
mental concerns. 



The activities proposed are: 

1) Select input fron the community surveys^ 

2) Review state, and regionally located federal agen- 
cies, commissions, offices, etc., for activities 
and data of an environmental impact nature 

3) Match categories of data with available sources 
k) Produce handbook of impact data 

5) Establish CRRC Environmental Data Index and Filing 
System 

c. Community Development Design Studies 

The CRRC will organize and conduct studies of alter- 
native approaches to the environmental design of human 
settlements. The studies will be performed from the 
accumulated data base of tasks a and b above and will 
be accomplished in consort with the civic leaders of 
the communities selected for study. While the princi- 
ple justification for the accomplishment of tasks a 
and b 'is the need for data and practical environmental 
planning tools that can be implemented in today* s com- 
mmiities, there is a correlated need for the study of 
design alternatives 6n a theoretical basis. The pro- 
jection of viable models for community development will 
aid in the discontinuance of constructing human settle- 
ment in such a piece-meal trial-and-exTor fashion as 
currently practiced. 

The activities proposed are: 

1) From the thirty communities previously^ surveyed, 
select five with distinguishable characteristics in 
size, geography, growth potential, economic influ- 
ence, diminishing population, community infra- 

[ structure, social structure, etc. 

2) ) Develop a program of community needs and opportuni- 

ties for each community using eco-system modeling 
techxiiques 




3) Perform design concept studies of selected alter- 
natives for each community 

h) Conduct community awareness seminars on the pro- 
jected 4esigns 

5) Record seminar feedback from citizens and civic 
leaders and add data collected to CRRC Environ- 
mental Data and Resources file system. 

-W. Cecil Steward 



PROGRAM TITLE: WAU ECOLOGY INSTITUTE 

DIRECTCSl: Dr. J. Linsley Gressitt, Wau Ecology Institute, 
Box 77, Wau, Papua New Guinea. 

This young institute, a non-profit organization earlier known 
as Bernice P. Bishop Museum New Guinea Field Station, is con- 
cerned with education, research and the protection of the natu- 
ral environment. It is located on the lower slopes and top of 
My Kaindi near Wau, in the Wau Subdistrict of the Morobe Dis- 
trict of Northeast New Guinea, or approximately in the geo- 
graphical centre of Papua New Guinea. 

Wau Ecology Institute is dedicated to education and research 
in tropical ecology, and in conservation. The Institute antici- 
pates being of service to the new nation of Papua New Guinea 
in presenting environmental orientation and instruction on 
flora and fauna to the genera-l public, and particularly to 
students of all levels, from schools and higher institutions. 
W.E.I, also carries out, and fosters, ecological research, 
and welcar.es researchers, nature tours and others from within 
and outside the country. In the educational area particular 
emphasis on conservation is intended. In research areas special 
attempts will be made to understand the basic local ecological 
relationships, the general makeup and structure of ecosystems 
nearby, from sea level to the main divide, and factors in the 
change from forest to grassland and from grassland to forest. 

Wau Ecology Institute is a daughter institution of Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu, having developed out of the former Bishop 
Museum New Guinea Field Station. The field staticn was com- 
menced at Wau in June 1961 with the renting of two hectares of 
land with a house on Edie Creek Road. J.L. and M.K. Gressitt 
brought J. Sedlacek and family to commence surveys based at 
Wau. Mr, Sedlacek (assisted by Mrs. Sedlacek and son) continued 
as resident entomologist almost throughout the life of the field 
station, with absences on insect collecting trips to near and 
far areas, and retired in late 1971 juat after the transforma- 
tion from field station to insitute. In 1963 the rented property 
was purchased and in 1965 another house and ono hectare of land 
were purchased lower on Edic Creek Road. In 1967 the llour- 
hectare property below and adjacent to the first area was pur- 
chased, including the present house no. h. The six contiguous 
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hectares constituted the original arboretum* In 1970 a 
hectare farm with house was bought in the middle of Vfau Valley, 
,as well as a small house and plot between the two arjsas on Edie ^ 
Greek Road'. In 1971 the liO-hectare Becula Plantation, including 
22 hectares of coffee and 10 of virgin forest, was added. In 
1972, after the establishment of the Institute, 10 hectares were 
added on the east, adjacent to the plantation and close to the ^ 
original arboretum. The new land is being developed largely as 
part of the arboretum. 

Wau Ecology Institute ^as incorporated as a non-profit insti- 
tution in the Territory of .Papua and New Guinea- (now Papua New 
Guinea) on 29 October 1971. 

The Institute is located on the lower north slope of Mt Kaindi, 
on the south dLde of Wau 'Valley, at 11^0 to l600 meters altitude. 
The area of the grounds is about 6o hectares, approximately one- 
third each in arboretum, coffee and native forest. Thepe are 
two small laboratory buildings, and several small nurseries, some 
ponds, and small streams. There is a 10-room hostel a^ well as* 
two guest houses in the main grounds. At 23^0 meters on the top 
ridg^ of Mt Kaindi is a branch station, with three metal ^cabins, 
equipped with 2)x bunks, stoves, refrigerator and electricity. 
This is less than one hour's drive from Wau. It is three hours 
from Wau to sea -level near Lae. There is a camp at 2^00 m on 
the Bulldog Road, near the crest of the main divide, pne day's 
walk* south of Edie Cr^ek (on SV/ side of Mt. Kaindi, q hour drive 
from Wau). The Institute has an interest in the research station 
at Pindaunde, 3h$0 m, on Mt» Wilhel^, 

The. Institute's collections include an extensive and^ representa- 
tive series of identified mammals and birds of this part of New 
Guinea, identified specimens of many of the local plants, and a 
partly identified collection of ecologically documented local 
insects. ,In the arboretum there are well over 200 species of 
local trees, as well as other plants, over one-half specifically 
identified. 

Gliniatolggical data are regularly collected aN^ 1200, l800 and 
2350 inet^s altitude, and there are also rain-^uges at the 
Bulldog Road camp' at 2800 m and on the side of Mt Missim at lliOOm. 

There is a modest library of texts, reference workss jouri;ials and 
reprints. There are a few microscopes, and a modest^assortment 
of equipment. Two dry rooms house most of the collections, 
microscopes and books. Vehicles include both standard a^r^d U-wheel 
drive. 

Other educational and research facilities include many labelled 
trees in the arboretum and several cages of raammals, birds and^. . 
reptiles. 

-J. L. Qressitt 
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PRDGi?AM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROCffiAM 

DIRECTOR: James W. Morrison^ St, Anselm's College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 033^2. (603)669-1030 Ext. 222 

Phase One : Ecology at Manchester High School West 

Under the supervision of Mr. James A. Hall, Department Chajir- 
man of the Science Department, three courses are conducted in 
Environmental Education. Information gathered through research, 
including field trips, is disseminated to other schools in the 
area . ^ 

Phase Two : Community Education 

Under the direction and with the cooperation of Mr. Henry Mc- 
Laughlin, Superintendent of the rfanchester Schopls, assisted by 
Mr. Louis Desruisseaux, Public Schools Federal Funds Coordinator, 
and assisted by Mr. James W. Morrison, Administrator of the 
Grantc and Assistant to the President of St. Anselm's College, . 
community organizations and other schools in the area are given 
the opportunity to hear students* presentations with films or. 
slide tapes and demonstration equipment, and coordinate com- 
munity education programs. \ 

Phase Three : A Curriculum Guide to Environmental Studies- 

A collection of outstanding curriculum develop^^ents by qualified 
high school teachers and specialists in the field of environment 
studies presents new directions in ecology education methods. 

Phase Four : Student-Made Equipment 

Public, private and parochial school students construct home- 
made environmental studies equipment. 

Background 

^ In September 1972, the Manchester Public School System and St. 
Anselm's College became joint recipients of a Community Environ- 
mental Education Project, funded under U.S.O.E. Grant #OEG 

Since September 1971, the enthusiasm for this course has grown 
to the degree that many high school students are willing to 
drop other classes to become members of the environmental studies 
program. The student ^s enthusiasm and concern can only bring , 
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about the positive reaction 'necessary for thq success and welfare 
of future generations. • . 

The students have experienced the imfavorable af^^ects of field 
work. Insect bites, wet feet, allergic reactions have not dis- 
couraged them. The classrooms, ha ve been the swamps, bogs, 
gravel-pits and dumps. Despite the fact of never having* had 
formal training iji chemistry or biology, many students have j 
learned the fundamentals sxifficiently to be able to successfully 
use Hach kits and Millipore Equipment. / 

Throu^ the efforts of the students, the State of New Hampshire 
has set asicie .a tract of land to become a nature park. Students 
presently enrolled in the program have bee one most* knowledgeable 
in areas of enviriDnmental biology and water pollution.* Many have 
seen reasons for legislation to help control some of the unneces- 
sary waste of our state. ^, 

the students are grouped heterogeneously in the classes, com- 
bining the National Merit Scholar, National Honor Society Stu- 
dent with the average and slow student. The potential drop-out 
has. also found fulfillment in the*program. The physically and 
emotionally handicapped are not excluded from 'this most unusual 
course. The concern of the 3b3e student for those less fortunate 
is the fulfilLnerlt' of the human ecology. Often times the course' 
creates, momentary ^conflicts with other teachers when the inter- 
ested student lingers in the lab. Many students have graduated 
carrying with them the importance and relevance of Ecology I 
and the sequential offering. Ecology II. 

Community Services 



1. Slidd shows and Films 

There are two slide shows, each approximately forty minutes 
long. One slide show deals with the Pollution *of the Merri- 
mack River. This slide show is narrated by students who have 
been instrumental in developing the presentation.' Factual mat- 
' ters concerning this famous river are re\'ealed and the contri- 
buting factors of pollution are shown. Slides reveal the actual 
chemical and sewerage wastes, as well as the after affects, 
which endanger the wildlife along the banks. 

The second slide presentation is titled the Manchester Water- 
Shed. This slide show deals with the polluting factors as well 
as the areas not yet endangered. Included are unusiial closeups 
of wildf lowers, relatives of exotic plants in far off regions 
growing in the Marrimack Valley Region, which are. endangered by 
pollution if it maintains its present rate. The 8mm movies 
are available for shoeing as separate shows or along with one 
of the slid6 programs. The contents are scenic with the 
beautiful rhododendron maxims and scenes of pollution^ . The 
films are 10 minutes long and are narrated by students who 
have been part of the camera crews i. 



Slides and film^ presented by students have a fresh and honest 
approagh viewed in their enthusiastic presentation. The stu- 
dents from Manchester High School Vest ha ve' been on the road 
showing the^rogram to schools^ college service clubs, a$ well * 
as church groups and school boards. Each showing bas met with ' 
an enthusiastic reception. Many groups schedule return appear- 
ances to present the importance of the message to. more of the 
public. • • 

Video-tape presentations contain materials about the pollution 
and its affects on the Merrimack River and footage of an area 
where a defoliate was used which caused a severe danger to a 
rare species of plantlife. These shows are in black and white 
and are usually part of displays used at conventions or large 
gatherings. Students and programs are available by appointment 
with Mr, James A. Hall, Manchesiisr High School West. Two al- 
ternate days are requested because of the popularity of the 
programs . 

2. Ecology Test Demonstrations 

Another innovative approach adopted by students from Manchester 
High School West and Trinity High School students is the actual 
testing of polluted or suspected polluted water. The H ' Kit, 
is demonstrated, showing the audience how specific tests are 
made for chemical presence. The chemicals which may be present 
are dissolved chlorine, phosphates and sulfates. The popularity 
of this demonstration is that memberB of the judience are .per- 
mitted to participate. Millipore Equipment is danonstrateU for 
recognition of phyto and zooplankton; included is a test reveal- 
ing tars and nicot^ine deposits fronj ciga-rettes. Many teachers 
see this as a valuable deterrent to smoking by youngsters. 
These tests and demonstrations are part of the microbiological 
show. 

3. In-Service Training -for Teachers 

Teachers who live in the Nev) Hampshire area may participate in 
a program designed to train them in the use of H . Kits and 
Millipore Equipment. 

This program consists of twenty hours of study with operational 
use of equipment ^nd field trips with students. The mechanics 
of introducing an environmental studies program into a school 
system are covered. 

U. HOme-Made' Environmental Testing Equipment 

This feature is very popular with teachers who wish to experi- 
ment with envirbnmental equipment but who do not have funds 
available for testing equipment. Directions are given to pro- 
duce equipment, from materials available from community resources 
Substitutes are made from leftover plywood, parachutes and soda 
bottles. Secchi Disks, plankton nets, dredges and plant presses 
are created at the in-service workshops. Despite theii* homey 
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quality-;^ these devices give accurate results. Early requsst is 
important, as this phase of the porject is popular. 

5» Daaonstration units — Student Manned Booths 

Studentp are sent to conventions, lairs, and sportsmen ^s clubs* 
The students man a booth using video-tapes, demonstration kits 
testing water, soil and microbiological units. R and Milli- 
pore equipment is explained and demonstrated. 

6. Environmental Studies Guide 

The environmental studies guide is a guide in 'mini- chapter' 
form. The guide is a popular presentation for science and 
non-science personnel in secondary schools and should assist 
them in planning environmental studies programs and projects. 
Diagrams for manufacture of equipment, procedural matters for 
planning before, during, and after a field trip in all areas, 
injury, public relations, transportation,, insurance ore listed. 
Methods of testing, collecting, preserving, and reporting are 
included. The volume should be beneficial to every teacher in 
New Hampshire high schools and is available on request from 
the Environmental Studies Program. 

-J. W. Morrison 
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PROGRAM TITLE: CONSERVATION SERVICE/PROJECT SOAR, BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 

DIRECTOR: Ted S. Pettit, Boy Scouts of America, North Brunswick, 
New Jersey 08902. (20l)2ii9-6000 Ext. 5u9 

The objectives of the Conservatiooi Program of the Boy Scouts of 
America are twofold: 

1. Be perceptive and responsive to the needd of the Nation in 
the area of environmental action. 

2. Respond to the needs of the BSA in the ai'eas of environ- 
mental education and action: To the end that all.^l million mw- 
bers of our movement, and through them, the American public com- 
mit themselves to a concern for: 

a. The vital importance of all natural resources. 

b. Their interdependence with their world environment. 

c. Their responsibility as citizens for the development of 
a culture that guarantees an ecologically balanced 
environment. 

The principle responsibilities of the Conservation Service are 
!• Integration, developr^ent, implementation, and promotion of 
ecology and conservation activities in the total Scouting program 



so that every boy, no matter how long his stay in Scouting, be- 
comes aware of the tremendous importance of our country* s natural 
resources to himself and his country and comes to recognize his 
obligation as a citizen to take appropriate action. 

2. Guide local councils through regions in the use and manage- 
ment of all properties to the end that the lands owned by the 
Scouts are improved with use over the years, instead *of being 
worn out. To help guarantee to boys of the future that they will 
have as good or better opportunities for Scout camping as the 
boys of today. The objectives are to convince councils that they 
need now to acquire l^nds lo meet their future needs and to so 
manage what they now own, that the property will be improved. 

3. S^Or the purposes of helping councils in property management, 
program development, advancement, and organization of new units, 
provide training materials. 

li. Overall supervision of the BSA Conservation Education Center 
in North Brunswick, New Jersey. Our purpose is to constantly 
improve its effectiveness as a teaching device and to keep up 
to date in terms of new conservation thinking and practices. 

5. Conservation program development and operation at jamborees 
and other national events for the purpose of dramatizing con- 
servation for boys and teaching some conservation fundamentals 
that are part of citizenship training. 

6. Cooperation with other organizations on special conservation 
activities that meet a need, for example. Keep America Beautiful 
and its anti-litter program; AFTI4A -Clean Waters Project; AFA- 
Tree Planting Project. 

PLACE OF ECQLOCy AND CONSERVATION IN THE STRUCTURED SCOUTING PROGRAM 

1. Eight of twelve skill awards must be earned to advance to 
First Class. Thus, a boy has the option of earning the skill 
awards in Conservation and Environment. 

2. For advancement to Eagle, a boy must earn 2k merit ba %es. 
The following are required badges for ad^'ancement to Eagle: 
Citizenship in the Community; Citizenship in the Nation; 
Citizenship in the World; Environmental Science. Of the op- 
tional badges, 3 boy may earn: Soil and Water Conservation; 
Fish and Wildlife Management; Forestry; Gt?ology; Oceanography; 
one of five natural history badges. 

Semi-structured Programs - Well planned and highly promoted, 
but still optional with troops: 

1. Camp learning experiences and projects. 

2. Such activities as Project SOAR. ^ 

3. Special council events: Camporees; Scout ShowS'tTish Der- 
bies; Conservation Training Camps; Ecology Workshops. 

Nationally Sponsored Events - Highly promoted, but still 
optional: 

1* High Adventure Bases with ecology-conservation programs 
(Maine, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Minnesota, Philmont). 

Ecplogy Workshops. 
3* Jamborees,. 

h. lifelbie/u.s.a. 
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Awards: 

1. Hornaday Award. 

2. President's Environmental Merit Award Program. 

3. U.S.D.A. Awards for Councils. 

-Walter J, VJenzel 
Conservation Executive, BSA 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Save Our Water Resources. Project SOAR . SE Ol8 320 

2. Soil and Water Conservation Activities for Scouts. SE 08l 321 



PROGRAM TITLE: TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON YOUTH EDUCATION 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 

DIRECTOR: Eric Beamish, Room ii09, Legislative Office Building, 
Albany, New York 1222li. (5l8)ii72~2l67 

Commission expired March 31, 1973- • Copies of reports produced 
are now available through the ERIC System, as below. 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Third Report to the Governor and Legislature on Conservation 
Education > ED 077 713 ' 

2. Supplement to the Third Report to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture on Conservation Education. 2D 077 716 • 



PROGRAM TITLE: BUREAU OF EDUCATION ^ 

DIRECTOR: Jerry E. Passer, New York State Department of Environ- 
.mental Conservation, Bureau of Education, $0 Wolf Road, Albany, 
New York 12233. (5l8)li57-3096 

General goal of our programs is to provide youth and adults with 
information and educational resources so they may learn about 
their environment, its management needs/ and our Department's 
efforts towards meeting those needs. ! 

These goals are fulfilled^ through three main program areas: 

1. Snviroamental Education Centers : Twp are currently in oper- 
ation, Rogers Environmental Education Center at Sherburne and 
Five Rivers Environmental Education Center at Delmar. Two more 
Centers are being developed, one in southern New York^and one in 
western New York. A variety of en<dronmental education programs 
and resources are provided for school teachers, studfents, and the 
general public. 

2, Summer Environmental Education Camps for your teenagers 

provide week-long outdoor summer school'^ experience for 
1200 young people each summer. 
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3< Seasonal Interpretive Programs at several locations in the 
Adirondack Park, Catskill Park, and at the Cape Vincent. Fisheries 
Station on Lake Ontario provide "on the spot" environmental infor- 
mation to more than hO thousand people each slimmer. 

-J. Passer 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Toward a Systematic Approach to E nvironmental Impact Review. 
ED 06« 33U 



PROGR/IM TITLE: ENVIRONI-IENTAL FORUM VJDRKSHOPS 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Raul R. Cardenas, Jr., Department of Civil 
Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of New York, Brooklyn, New 
York 11201. (212)61x3-5539 or 6575 

The general objectives involve communicatin, an understanding 
of the underlying technological considerations which affect 
public issues to the lay public. This will be done by pro- 
viding to the public both information and education- with re- 
gard to the environment, permitting exposure to the broad 
based ecological interrelationships and to focus on local, 
topical issues. This will be achieved by holding two free 
public-forum, all-day Saturday meetings. The specific "topics 
include: wetlands; and drinking water. The specific loca- 
tions are Westchester and Rockland Counties, New York. These 
ara to held during the* fall of 197h. 

1. Education - to present to the citizen or community ab the 
lay level an objective explanation and basis for understanding 
and learning of the basic scientific or technological consider- 
ations involved. 

2. Focus - to assist the citi?.en in .organizing pertinent tech- 
nical considerations relevant to issues, political in base, which 
are at hand. At the local level, this would apply the learning 
to the specific environmental issue and inform the community 
where judgement evaluation or :ipecific issues by technical ex- 
perts are made and where disagreement as well as controversy is 
present* 

3. Solution Evaluation - to present to the community a sum- 
mary jzaunbi^TSed, objective available options (if possible) 

' relating to the specific issue with regard to <lecisions or 
judgements that can be made. Sfx^cifically^ the non;ieqnence of 
action or inaction at the official level should be examined. 

^ If pertijaent risk factors are involved, these should be examined. 

The program was conceived during: the spring semester of 197I4. 
» No pre-planning was carried out. Planninr, for the workshops; once 
[ the project h.jd been n[>pro ed was begun during the summ^)r of 
I97I1. The Knidronrental Formn Work.'jhori:: wt'- hold Of^f.oh^jr S', 
197U (Wetlands) and Nov';mt)er 16, V/{h (Drinking V/nter). 
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Present activities in environmental education include program 
coordinator ^.by the project director (Dr, Cardenas > of thfe Grad- 
uate Program in Environmental .Health Science, Department of { 
Civil Engineering, The Polytechnic In:(titute of New York. The- 
workshops will produce two bound ProceVdings which will be 
available to individuals, libraries and interested environmental 
groups. Since many local environmental organizations are co- 
operating in the workshops, they too will be recipients of these ^ 
Proceedings. ^ ' * * ' 

No problems have been encountered. No plans are being made 
beyond these two workshops. 

Two Proceedings of the Workshop presentations will be ready 
for distribution during the spring of 197$ • The Proiceedings 
will be available by writing Dr. Cardenas at The Polytechnic 
Institute of New York, Department of Civil Engineering, 333 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201. 

-R. R. Cardenas, Jr. 



PROGRAM TITLE: YORKTOWN: THEN AND NOW 

DIRECTOR: Donald W. Skeltonj Deborah Wasserman, Coordinator; 
WNET/Channel 13, 30h W. 58th Street, New York. New York' 10019. 
(212)262-ii200 

WNET/Channel 13 has received a $2^,000 grant from the Office of * 
Environmental Education to work with students in Yorktown, New 
York in videotape. The students are to learn about Yorktown's 
environmental history, recording their information and conducting 
interviews and discussions on videotape, using portapak equipment. 
Students in grades 7 through 12 form the core group of research- 
ers and technicians,^ with other students in the district and people 
in the community beconing involved as the opportunity arises. As 
the final step in the project, the students will put together a 
roughly edited production, probably a half hour in length, which 
makes use of some of their videotaped material. The exact con- 
tent of the production will be determined by the students. , In 
addition, they will be responsible for all technical work ^ind 
editorial decisions. 

Program obj'ectives for the students who form the core .group: 

1. To learn about the environment and ecology of their town and 
how these ^factors have developed and changed from 1776 to today. 

2. To learn how to research a topic through primary and secon- 
dary resources (books, experts, person'^1 experience). 

3. To learn the use of portapak and videotape equipment as a 
tool for leatning, as a medium for interview, as a medium for 
recording information, and as a form of communication with the 
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conmuhity via recording and playback.' Also to learn professional 
• production techniques as they work. 

To learn how to focus their ideas and edit their information 
into a comprehensive theme. 

5» To Jbecome familiar with their town and its residents and 
politicians. 

Program objectives for the school district (Yorktown #2X 

1. To give the students an extra education opportunity through 
working directly on the project. 

2. To involve the entire school district in a single project by 
inviting students of all ages to take part in some aspect of the 
project. 

3- To enable teachers to take advantage of the resources brought 
into the school by and for the core group of students by inviting 
them to bring their own students to observe discussions and 
lectures. 

To emphasize the value of the television medium in the learn- 
ing situation. 

Program objectives for the community: 

1. To bring them into closer contact with the school's activities 

2. To enable them to express their opinions and recommendations 
about Yorktown 's environmental and ecological problems. 

3* To increase their awareness of Yorktown *s ecology. 

U. To enhance communication between adults in the community 

a ad students. 

WNET/13 intends to accomplish these objectives in a variety of 
ways . 

The student objectives - At the beginning of, the schoo], year, 
students in both Yorktown High School and th^, Mildred Strang 
Middle School were made aware of the impendingf'.project through 
their teachers and posters. A meeting was set up which was 
attended by approximately 1|0 students. These students we;re 
introduced to the techniques of videotape. production'and formed 
research groups to choose their areas of research. The students 
themselves, after receiving an explanation of the goals of the 
project, decided upon topics whAch they felt should be researched, 
and proceeded to research those topics fron a historical and 
scientific point of view. Such topics included Yorlttown's 
transportation, Yorktown's population, the uses of energy, waste 
disposal, sewage disposal, land development and so forth. They 
first concentrated on library research, in order to form a back- 
ground of information to use as a basis for conducting interviews. 
As their knowledge of their areas grow, they began to interview 
local officials, experts and citizens. All interviews were re- 
corded on videotape, increasing tholr proficiency with the medium 
simultaneously with the growth of their knowledge. As they were 
doing this, they cc^tantly reviewed their progress, constantly 
thinking of new ways^ in which they could record their 'information 
visually. Some students went to the top of a moun1;;ain to record 
a panorama of the area; others visited^a restored village to 
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record costumed re-enactments of revolutionary crafts ^ and others 
recorded the traffic flow on -various roads. All editorial de- 
cisions are being left to them^ including the decisions involved 
in editing their materials into a cohesive unit. 

Simultaneously, the students are putting together a demonstration 
tape to show to the community and WNET; this tape gives a general 
overview of their goals and samples of their early videotaping. 
The students are gradually developing relationships with town 
officials as they do their research. The Director of Town Plan- 
ning has been telephoning st;udents to let them know of events 
that might be of interest to them, and came to the school's 
studio to talk to them about the development of Yorktown and the 
procedures involved in building in Yorktown. The Tow]^Engineer 
has come to meet the students, and the Town Supervisor has freely 
givan of his time for student interviews. Arx Advisory Committee, 
made up of local historians, ecologists, educators and a former 
town supervisor has Seen working with the students to guide them 
toward resources.- Some of -them have been interviewed by the 
students as resources themselves. The students have also re- 
ceived favorable responses from local citizens, who have consented 
to be 5-nterviewed and who are anxious to volunteer help wherever 
needed . 

Finally, the students are doing their own publicity, writing press 
releases, taking pictures and contacting newspapers. The four 
newspapers in tte area: THE YORKTCWNER, TPffi EVENING STAR, THE 
REPORTER DISPATCH and THE PATENT TRADER have all pi.blished 
artiales on the project and have even sent reporters to inter- 
view the students. 

Achieving the school objectives - The entire school district is 
involved in the prpjeet in several ways. To begin with, all 
' students in the high school and middle school have been given 



district-wide contest was recently held to name the project. 
Over 100 entries w6re received. Ecology teachers have. sent their 
students to project meetings to sit in on discussions and inter- 
views as part of their courses. Students have received credit 
for extra work in social studies, ecology and media classes fob 
the work they are doing on their own time for the project. 
Students are being enlisted to^work on graphics,, music and tech- 
nical aspects of the final rough edited videotape. Many, students 
•are becoming acquainted with the medium of television who may not 
otherwise have had the^ opportunity to be exposed to it. 

Achieving ^community objectives - The canmunity is expressing a 
continuing interest in the project. Whenever students telephone 
people for inter views. they find that there is a wide spread 
familiarity* vath what they are doing. Periodic open community 
meetings are held at the town hall, during which the public is . 
invited to listen to verbal and visual reports fron the students 
on their progress. At these meetings, the public is able to see 
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samples of the student tapes and offer their suggestions and com- 
ments. Through the students^ constant contact vath the community, 
the public seems to be thinking about environmental issues which 
they may not have considered before. Upon viewing the .final 
videotape, it is hoped that the community will 'gain a greater 
awareness of Yorktown^s history and environment. 

History of project: 

The concept for this project was conceived during the 1973-7ii 
scho.ol year^ At that tijne, WNET began putting together a proposal 
for funds from the U.S. Office of Environmental Education. Several 
school districts were examiaed in terms of the historical signifi- 
cance of their towns and their media departments. Torktown, New 
York was ultimately chosen because of its signifance diiring the 
Revolutionary War, and because it provides a prototype for the 
"typical" American community sociologically and environmentally. 
Like many communities in the country, Yorktown was a farm com- 
munity until the end of the second world war. At that time, the 
population began to grow rapidly, large industry moved in, and 
commercial enterprises started to flourish. An advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of Yorktown educators, environmental experts 
and historians was formed and the exact content of the proposal 
formed. Upon receip-^ of notification of the grant, in July, WNE!II 
hired a project Coordinator who then proceeded to organize the 
activities outlined above. At this point, the students have com- 
pleted their historical research and a demonstration tape and are 
in the process of interviewing local businesses ^nd environmental 
experts to learn about the current ecological state of their town. 

A number of environmental programs are currently being' aired by 
WNET's School Television Service. A list of these, programs, 
accompanied ly the names of the producers, is provided in the 
appendix. 

The problems that have been encountered have at this point been 
relatively mild: administrative difficulties, procedural ques- 
tions involved in working within a school system, equipment 
problems, transportation problems for the students (there is no 
public transportation in Yorktown). We have also had to revise 
our goals in accordance with the amount of money received; cut 
down on time, elimLnate written materials, eleminate transfer of 
material to 2 inch tape. 

WNET's Education Division is currently seeking funds to: 

1. Dub the students' rcrugh edited' tape up to 2" broadcast stand- 
ard and edit it on 2" tape. ^ 

2. Publish curricula materials for other districts to learn how 
this project has been accomplished and how thoy could do a similar 
one • 

3. Involve other public television stations in similar endeavors. 
U. Extend the time of the project. At thia time, the funds allo- 
cated only provide for a six month project^ as opposed to the full 
year originally planned. 
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At this point, the only publication of materials in reference to 
the program have been newspaper articles about the students^ 
work, written in the above mentioned newspapers. 

Appendix - Environmental Programs aired on WNET/Channel 13 School 
Television Service 

1. Alive and About ; WEDH, Hartford, Conn., (K-3) 

2* Animals and Such ] Hampton Roads Educational Television Asso- 

ciation (K-3} 

3- Hodgepodge Lodge ; WMPB, Baltimore, Md. (K-3, h-6) 

u- Uncle Smiley ; Learning Corporation of America (k-3, ii-6) 

5. Basic Ecologry ; Centron Educational Films {h-S) 

Co mmunity of Li vijig Things ; Hampton Roads Educational Tele- 
vis ion Association (,U-6, 7-1^) 

7- Ecology; You and Your Environment ; Ontario Educational 
Communication Authority (U-6, 7-12) 

8. Matter and Motion ; WHRO-TV, Norfold', Va . (U-6) 

9. search for Science ; WVIZ, Cleveland (ii-6) 

10. Biology Today ; CRM Educational Films, Del Mar Cal (7-12) 
Man and Environment I ; Ontario Education Communications 
Authority (7-12) 

12- Man and Eniaronment' II ; Miami Dade Junior College (7-college) 
13* Man Build$rMaJi Destroys' ; N.Y. State Education Department and ' 
the U.N. <,7-college) 

Manual materials for these series are provided to teachers who 
are members of WNET's School Television Service. These teachers 
also receive workshops in the utilization of television in the 
classroom. 

-D. Wasserman 



\ 

EROGRAM TITLE; ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN HUMNISTIC EDUCATION CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Howard Glaser-Kirschenbaum; Jutdoor/Environmental 
Education Specialists, Clifford and Vera Knapp> Upper Jay, New 
York 12987 . (5l8)9ii6-2206 

Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education Center is: 

1, An education retreat and conference center located on 188 
acres of land one mile west of Upper Jay, in the Adirondack 
Mountains of northern New York State • The woods and meadows of 
AMHEC' are crossed by a brook which feeds a big swimming pond. 
The property borders a large state-owned mountain range. 

2. A living-learning community based on the hypothesis that: 
when placed in an environment rich in educational resources and 
with a warm,^ accepting, encouraging atmosphere, people (be they 
young people or adults) tend to thrive and grow and change and 
pursue self-actualizing learning goals. 
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3. , A community composed mostly of educators and members of other 
helping professions, and their families. Also students, parents, 
artists, writers, and others who feel they could gain something 
from the Center and/or contribute something to the community. 

A nujnber of programs with environmental themes are offered. 
During the Summer of 197h, such offerings included: 

1. Humanizing Education Through Outdoor Experiences. 

2. Human Relations Youth Adventure Camp. 

3. Human Relations-Wilderness Laboratory. 

Humanistic Education Quarterly is published by AMHEC, which also 
maintains a consultant network of experienced educators available 
nationally for speeches, demonstrations, or workshops. 

-C. Knapp 



PROGRAM TITLE: ECO-ACTIVIST CLUB AND RECYCLING PROJECT 

DIRECTOR: \^Lc Brockett, 830 E. 2iith, Albany, Oregon 97321. 
(503)926-5581 

k 

Objectives of Club: 

1. To educate the students, parents and community of the 
pressing ecological problems of their community. 

2. To allow the student? to study the problems, investi- 

. gate alternative solutions, make decisilDns and to^ actively 
work for the implementation of those decisions. 

« 

Objectives of the Recycling Project: 

1. To reduce the amount of materials being deposited in 
the sanitary landfill. 

2. To further a reduction in unnecessary consumption. 
3.. To promote recycling in Albany. 

History: 

Three years ago, the club initiated a glass recycling pro- 
ject in a donated parking lot. Through student and com- 
munity involvement, the project currently is a permanent, 
' full-line recycling center. Students secured the land for 
the center, designed and constructed an excellent physical 
plant. Students pro,vide a majority of labor at the center. 
. A local service club provides supervision and labor. 

Preserit Activities: 

Out school district offers a nine-week course in environ- 
mental science at the junior high level and a course at 
the high school level. The club has expanded to the other 
two junior highs in the district and one of the two high 
schools has representatives work at the ceAter. 
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Problems : 

The recycling project has encountered several problems, among 
them are: 

1. transportation 

2. market 

3 . education/promotion ^ 
recruiting support from connunity 

the need to expand facilities-^ to handle the volume and 
diversity of materials collected. 

'/ . 

The students have managed to solve in sane degree all of 
these problems mainly through educating the public to the 
need for recycling. The students have presented programs 
to schools, civic and service groups, appeared on ^adio and 
T.V, programs, testified before city, county, and state 
governmental groups promoting recycling.' The problejns are 
not completely solved of course, and new .problems arise' con- 
tinuely. ' 

Future Plans: 

!• Improvement of center to make processing of materials 
mqre efficient. 

2. Expanded educational program to get more people involved. 

3. Expand the volume of material.. 

1|. To add other types of material to be recycled, e.c., 
plastics, fine grade^paper, lead, oil„»\Stc. 

I7i.^ have not produced publications. 



PROGRAM TITLE: COMMUNITT EDUCATION PROJECT IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Leroy D, Johnson, Lincoln University, Pennsyl- 
vania 19352. (21^)932-8300 Ext. 23h 

An introductory course on the environmer^t. The structure and 
function of ecosystems; energy sources, ^supply and transportation; 
the structure of matter; the lithosphere, atmosphere, hydrosphere 
and problem'fe of pollution therein. I 

Although not a laboratory course, field trips, lecture demonstra- 
tions or description detection methods of some pollutants as well 
as film and other visual aids will be used. A term paper will be 
requii*ed. 

The course will be interdisciplinary and offered for the general 
education of teachers, continuing education for adults and will 
satisfy part of the science requirements for the non-science major. 

Guest lecturers will irclude faculty of the Division. 



-V. Brockett 
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PROGRAM TITLE: LAND USE PLANNING CONFERENCES 

DIPCTOR: Robert B. Clark, Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, ^221 E. Simpson Street, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania 17055. " (717)766-5371 

* / 

The primary tibjective: no one to date in Pennsylvania has asked 
the people what they think and feel about future land use controls, 
etc. This is our goal: to provide this link between, the people, 
the government, and politicians. ^ 

In 1973 the Governor called Upon citizen groups to become in- ^ 
volved in Land Use Planning for Pennsylvania. This was the origi- 
nal idea. My own idea was to seek the funds and to provide this 
request for the Association and for Pennsylvania. We have a P.L. 
91-5l6 grant. 

Educational supplements arq sent to most of. the schools and col- 
ledges in Pennsylvania every four months. We attend shows, etc. 
and give out thousands of . pieces of educational materiial. W^ 
also provide "Howdy" the racoon for programs, etc. 

Our program is going weil.' Expenses will run higher for .the 
last two conferences in metropolitan- areas than anticipated, v ^ 
especially for fac^ities. Moderators giving their professional 
time free will help over-all. 

Wa plan to taVe this information and submit it to two planning 
groups: The Department of Environmental Resources, Bureau of 
Pla-nning, and the State Office of Development and Planning for 
implementation to their current plan. This information wip. 
either confirm or add new life to their program. 

We are not anticipating a major, effort in publications;* We are 
working with a limited budget and will publish a final report to 
be sent to all legislators and people requesting same. 

The only thing that bothers me in this effort is the many re6[uests( 
I have received from people trying to get part of our funds. This 
is one bad feature about the grant. 

. ^ -R. V. Clark 



PROGRAM TITLE: ECOLOGY' ACTION PGR RHODE ISLAND 

DIRECTOR: Harold Ward, 286 Thayer Street, Providence/ Rhode 
Isla nd 02906 . ( iiOl ) 27h-9ii29 

Ecology Action for Rhode Island has spon^red a report, "A Pro- 
posed Plan for Environmental Education in Rhode Island", which 
. haa been published by the Rhode Island State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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Examples of environmental problems in Rhode Island are specified 
in this document. Listed are needs of 12 identified target 
groups (agriculture^ business and industry, citizen organizations, 
elementary and secondary schools, government, higher education, 
individual citizens, labor, mass communications, professional and 
trade organizations, religious organization, and youth organiza- 
tions) • Program gogls and constraints are identified. A series 
of recommendations is set forth, along with strategies for Im- 
plementation. . Appendices include the survey instrument used to 
assess the need^ of target groups; lists and descriptions of 
available resources are provided. 

-Susan J. Gomberg ^ 

^ce President 

•» ' * 

ERIC DOCUMENT:. 

A Proposed Plan for Environmental Education in Rhode Island ., 
ED 092 399 ^ j 



'FRpORAM TITLE: MRIVILLE COLLEGE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
CQITER 

DIRECTOR: Dr. A. Randolph Shields, Biology Department, Mary- 
ville Colle,-^,,Maryv:ille, -Tennessee 37882. ( 61^)982-5^181 
Tremont-Ma r/ville College Environmental Education Center,' ^ 
, Box 177, Townsdnd, Tennessee 3?882. (6l5.)liU8-22ll 

Maryville Collegers Envii^onmental Education Center, operated 
in cooperation with the National ?ark Service, ended the 1973- 
\ 7k fiscal year in a successful fashion; 'This was the Center'.s 
\fifth year of operation, and it revealefl the -Center Vs program 
and financial means are still viable. , 

A total of 9^026 persons participated a*i the Center during the 
1973-7ii fiscal year... .This is an increase of 327 over the 1972- 
73 total. The total number of visitor hours at the Center was 
7llO,373. Again, the majority of the use came from ohe public 
school systems. These Were from Terihessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
North Carolina j and Michigan. -Sprinkled in the totals werq^ 
groups that repres.gnted dblleges, governmental agencies, 
churches, teachers and irjdependerits . 

There were' additional improvements to the physical plant in 
1973-7il, including new doors and windoWs on dorms, new floors * 
in the upper dorm, a new floor in*the kitchen, a re^jeaiLed gym 
floor, installation* of new air conditioner/fx^rnacG units, and 
a new roof on the office building. 
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Besides the basic school program ;there were' two ojbher major 
programs in use at the Center. 
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The 197I1 version of Youth Conservation Corps again was a 
continuing success. This roderally funded program offers fif- 
^pfen to eighteen year old youths opportunities to constructive 
and beneficial work, plus a program in envirojimental education. 
- The camp was housed and fed at MCEEC. 

This year the camp had a total enrollment of fif.ty-six youths, 
the largest camp to date. The enrollees were divided into work 
crews of five to ten people. This yearns crews» completed a 
total of sixty work projects. These projects ranged from lit- 
cer pick-up to construction of a thirty foot high play struc- 
ture. " \ - 

Again, as in past camps, the highlight was the backcountry 
work^ ^ The reason^for this was most enrollee's enjoyed life in 
the "spike" camps • 

Incorporated in+o each work project was' a certain amount of 
environmental education. .In close support with *'on the job 
environmental education", regular nightly sessions in environ- 
mental education were held, including fiLns, guest speakers, 
• and enrollee-suggested topics. The weeks were highlighte'd^^by 
meaningful field trips. 

* 

A gym, Softball field, football field, arts and crafts room 
ojffered the necessary opportunities for a varied recreational 
program. Along with the above recreational activities, en- 
rollees had games such as monopoly, chess, checkers, cards and 
ping-pong provided in the dorm. An a4ded treat' this year was 
leather working. 

The emphasis of the Summer Wilderness Workshop was on helping 
participants become' more comfortable in and more knowledgeable 
about a mountain environment. 

The age range of enrollees *was nine through fourteen. 
A s"taff of 'beven counselors with science backgrounds, plus one 
junior counselor, worked with a maximum of 30 students per week 
for five one-week sessions. Each week thi^ program was adapted 
to the children both as to age range and prior hiking and back- 
packing experience. 

After familiarizing the campers with equipment- and what could 
be expected on our various overnights, they planned, in groups 
of no more than three, food, and shelter requirements for their 
backpacking" trips. 

The youngest camper/s backpacked to Turner Shelter for an over- 
night; the intermediate campers went to both Turner Shelter and 
the Stocking Braniph site, LC they so aoyirod; and the oldoijt 
campers backpacked for two or three nights, the general route 
• being Anthony Creek-Spence Field-Upper West Prong-New Wo^ld- 
Tremont. We always helped the backpackers become more aware 
of the natural communities along these various routes. 
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When not on overnights, some groups went on all-day hikes or 
worked near Tremont qn such .things as suiruner stream ecology, 
•^reading" forest communities, and patterns. Evening activities * 
included singing, storytelling, some crafts and square dancing. 
There was also a daily quiet' hour and swimming period for those 
at Tremont. 

^The summer program complements the Tremonll school year program 
'^nd yet it is an entity within itself for those who do not havB 
an^opportunity to come as pal:t of a class. Participants reg- 
ister.for the summer program on an, individual basis. This year 
we had"^ total of 98 campers representing eleven states- 

The weekly fee of $55.00 covered all expenses, including use 
of Tremont Center backpacking equipment, if the camper did not 
have those items. ' , 

By having a very good counselor-camper ratio we were able to 
have close vapport with our campers both at Tremont and the - 
trail programs. The only negative response we ev^r had was 
they "wish they could stay longer". 

-Dr. ELlis S., Bacon 
Assistant Director, Programs 



PROGRAM TITLE: NON- EDUCATIONAL PRESERVICE: A PILOT STUDX 
WETH FIRST YEAR ARCHITECTURAL TRAINEES 

DIRECTOR: Professor Harold Box, F.A.I. A. Chairman, Department 
of Architecture, University of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, 
Texas 76019. Participating Agency: Allied Professional Edu- 
cational Consulting Service, Box 196h7 , Dallas, Texas 7^219. 
(817)272-2801 ^ ^ • 

The objective of the program was to present in-coming archi- 
tectural students with exaggerated learning activities to make 
"visaole" certain concepts and provide an experiential basis for 
classroom discussion of the ramifications of the concepts, .giv- 
ing the student', in addition, a framework for understanding the 
personal significance of these concepts and information. 

The program was begun because few graduate architects fully 
realize the extent of their impact on the environment. They 
fail to take other points of view from different disciplines into 
consideration and to deal wholly with a situation. *The consult- 
ants, Allie(^ Professional Educational Consulting Services, had 
developed a set of learning strategies as a course of study for 
teachers, adult education groups, university and high school 
studen^ts. This previously written material was adapted for use 
in the freshman design course with the aid of a grant from HEW. 



The pilot program was carried out for one year and the program 
used for two more, and was not continued this fall. * 

Problems encountered were:, Sn unfamilarity and resistance to' 
a different mode of -teaching; a- requirement for small student/ 
faculty ratios was* not. feasible under present budget restric- 
tions.; materials and space logistics. ^ , / 

Evaluation of the-«T3rogram was given in the final report of the 
HEW Grant No. 036-0-71-i|632 . 

. » -H. Box * 

... . ... 

PROGRAM TITLE: LANDSCAPES CF VERMONT: AN ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS 

DIRECTOR-^: E. J. Miles, Co-Director (Operative Officer) ;* Noel 
Itmg, Geography Department, 112 Old Mill Building, Uniw^rsity of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 0$k01. (802)656-306o ■ 

• • • 

Objectives: 

To assess the utility of free and inexpensive government and ser- 
vice organization materials, e;g.:" USGS topographic maps, USDA 
soils maps and aerial photographs. Scout, i^-H, Garden Club, and 
other publications having a focus on land use in secondary schools 
and U-H Club youth-designed projects at approximately 1[J pilot 
study sites;^ to extend the cooperative expertise of coordinated 
university services, facilities and programs (College of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, College of Education environmental 
specialists. Environmental Studies Program, personnel and Geo- 
graphy Department faculty and Remote Sensing Laboratory) to 
Pilot Study groups; to produce a brief curriculum guide on use 
of materials: and to conduct a summer workshop for teacher/ ^ 
leaders throughout Vermont in order to extend the findings and 
benefits of the pilot studies to all secondary youth in the 
state. This grass-roots project aims at preparing future citi- 
zens to direct and 'cope with local, regional, state and national 
land use policies and practices • 

History: ^ * 

The project was designed 'by Noel Ri.ng in 'Spring 197h to maxi- 
mize already existing materials, expertise and facilities avail- 
able as a method of assessing low-cost environmental studies in 
a relatively poor,, largely rural state where land use and devel- 
opment concerns confront a citizenry located ^in aesthetically- 
attractive, rapidly changing landscapes. The State of Vermont' 
is attempting to direct land use development by various apolitical 
^nd legal approaches at varying geographic levels, thus the'pro- 
ject is designed to supply leaders and youth with locally- 
oriented materials and guides for evaluating land use conditions 
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on an iinmemBtfe basis, within regional and stat^^wide contexts. 
Becuase 1^hiei|£WI Geography Department has personnel particularly 
experienced lilliand use and landscape ^n^lysis as well as 
notable facilities, it seems appropriate^ as a coordinating cen- 
ter for the project. At present, the -^-director is conducting 
monthly visits and disseminatii)g materials to pilot ^ti^dy sites 
in rural, suburban and urban schools and li-H Clubs. Fuji3ing is 
provid.ed under P.L. 91 -^l6. 

•Problems encountered: 

Logistical problems of .ordering .government materials requiring 
pre-payment indicate a warning that the official starting date 
of such projects as this should be July 1st. to assure delivery 
during September. Among the principal oppbriehts to lanH use 
legislation are realtors and developers^ Hence^ minijnizQ any 
controversy and to promote interest, a press release clarifying 
the project is being sent to all media servicing pi^gt^stuc 
sites. ^ ' 

Future plans: 

Three activities are planned to extend the findings of pilot 
studies: an e^jaluation of materials used; a curriculum guide 
based thereon; and a summer 197^ workshop to disseminate re- 
sults throughout the state at the secondary level. Application 
of similar materials to the elementary level is contemplated 
with development of audio-visual aids and" games employi^ng the 
maps, photos and* publications indicated above. 

, . • -N. Ring 



PROaRAM TITLE: VERMONT -INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 

DIRECTOR: Sarah B. Laughlin, Woodstock, Vermont 0^091.' 
(802)ii^7-2779 . . . ' ' 

The Vermont Institute of Natural Science is a non-profit* insti- 
tution dedicated to environmental research and natural nistory 
education for Vermonters of all age levels and is supported solely 
by membersMps and* contributions.. 

Purposes: ^ ^ " ^ 

1. Tor encourage the people , of Veiimont in their cui< osity ^about 
the natural' world in which we lijre. 

2. To investigate and publicize the special features of the plant 
and animal life., mountains, and waters which make Vermont unique. 

3. To educate toward? ^he best use of ^rmont^s .natural resources 
by man, 

U. To point out man*?^role in conserving and preserving his en- 
vironment. 

P3 



/ 
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Programs:^ ' ^ o 

1. Annual* conference on Vermont birds. ^ ^ * 

2. Lectures, movies, and slicje shows on Vermont natural history, 
subjects. /• 

3. Short natural history courses. 

I4. Field courses in bird identification. 

5. Field trips. . . 

6. Pre-school nature classes. 

Resource Centers \ 

Marjorie Bra gdbn Nature Preserve, Church Hill, Woodstock (57 
acre nature reserve) • Facilities include: natural history 
library; na^tural history slide collection; 'slide programs for 
use* of teachers or EtF volunteers; periodical library; curriculum 
materials; natural his-tory exhibits. ^ - 

School services: 

1. Educational programs to the schools at the 'individual school 
site.* - ^ ^ , ' , 

2. Design of .school/community environmental education efforts. 

3. Resource services for Hudent projects and reports, 
li. Mini-courses and special units. 

5« In-service training for teachers and volunteers.- 

ELF project (Envpironmental Learning for the Future'): 

1. A program for the elementary schools of Vermont. 

2. Training of community volunteers to work in the elementary 
schools as environmental aides. 

3. 3pecific training for aides in natural history topics and 
teaching technique^. 

ii. Development 0/ c(3nimunity/school awareness of natural history. 

^ \ 

Research: 

1. Bird research program. 

2^ Coordination of widespread bird-banding program. 
*3. Computer analysis of banding data. 

li. Investigations of life and habits of animals native t^ Vermont. 
S. Natural history surveys. . ' 

Publications: 

1. Magazine Vermont Natural History . 

2. Quarterly record of Vermont bird distribution. . 

3. Monthly newsletter and calendar of events. 

il. Publications on the natural history of Vermont. 

5. Research articles. 

6. Press releases on natural history subjects. • • 

7. Recordings of Vermont bird songs. ^ 

-S. B. Laughlin 
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* PROSIAM TITLE: BURGUM3Y CENTER FOR WILDLIFE STUDIES . . 

DIRECTOR: John Xrott, Burgundy Center. for Wildlife Studies, * 
3700 Bur^ndy Road, Alexandria, Virginia 2230^ / 

The Burgundy Wildlife Camp i? located on 260 acres near the . ^ 

• Gacapon River in West Virginia's Appalachian mountains. 

The Offiiie of Education awarded a grant to the camp ^to develop, 
curriculum materials based on their teaching techniques and the — 
Institute for Envir omental Education in Cleveland has worked ' ' , 

with camp staff members to adapt teaching materials at the 
junior high and. high school level. The'^rdgram has been re- 
vi^Tfied in a number of publications - Russians and Poles, for 
example, could read of if'in an article appearing in Amerika , , ^ ,^ 
the USIA exchange magazine.' 

Director John Trott says, simply, he ^teaches with what is at * 
hand. Campers are introduced to the overgrown refaains of a farm 
house, the natural 4ecomposing process in ridding of camp^wastes" - , 
and to the colorfulwisdom^of local residents as w,^ll as to the 
surrounding wilderness. At the end of two weeks some of that 
wisdom and an.uhcanny amount of knowledge seem to have^been 
p. absorbed. Individual thought, cooperation and a better under*- 
s standing of the i^v role in "the scheme of things" have helped 
these campers vto bfecome dependable, ajware .citizens. 

'-From: Environmental -Education Report * ' 
September l^YU 



PROGRAM TITLE: JEFFERSON NATIONAL FOREST YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS ' V XL 

DIRECTOR: J^ck Turner, Route i. Wise, Virginia 2ii293. 

(703)328'-8366> Clyde M. Todd,|Jr., Distrigt Ranger, Box 1069, 
'Wise, Virginia 2h2?3. (703)328-2931> A. F. Hadacek,^ICC 

Coordinatdr, U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service, 

Jefferson National Forest, P.0*| Box h0O9, Roanoke, Virginia 
• 2iiOl5. • I ' • 

The Jefferson National Fore st^s! You tTi Oonservation Corps camp 
"completed its third summer in 197U. This camp was one of the 
pilot program camps established; by the U.S. Forest Service 
nationwide- under the provisions iof P.L. 91-378, approved by 
the President on August 13, 1970. 

The purpose' of the act is to provide: 

1. Gainful employment of American youth ages. 15-18 yearsi* during 
summer months » in a healthful outdoor atmosphere. 

2. An opportunity for understanding and appreciation of the 
Nation's r&tural environment and heritage. 



3- Further development and maintenance of the Nation resources 
by the yoiith upon whom will fall the ultimate responsibility 
for maintaining and managing these resources for the American 
people i J \ 

The 197h camp provided eight weeks of experience for 2k young 
people from the state of Vii^inia/ The state board of education 
re^cruits and select's enrdllees from state-wide applications. 
This year there were five JGG Camps furnishing 100 slots for a 
total of 1100 applications 'received. Tme State .attempts to pro- 
vide a balanced cross section of income, geograpljic, radical, 
rural and urban backgrounds. The camp is co-educational, (we-/ 
had 12 boys and*12 girls) and food and housing are provided^ 
under agreement by Clinch Valley College^, on their campus in 
Wise, ^rginia. 

The*" program included three parts designed to fulfill the pro- 
gram objectives outlined above. These are: 

1. Individual ^development by participation in social activities, 
self governiiig organizations, individual projects and social 
experiences in communal living. 

2. Productive work. Approximately half .of the program time is 
devoted to a wide scope of work projects ;coverir\g ,a spectrum of 
resource management activities including Jplanting wildlife floods, 
derveloping wildlife habitat^ completing siil erosion cpntrol 
projects, thinni.ng and release of timber stands, trail construc- 
tion and. maintenance, maintenance and development of public 
recreation sites, and developing interpretive materials for 
nature trails for pub^c'use. 

3. yLearning. Environmental educational materials and technique^ 

largqly those developed by the Forest Service in cooperation 
with schools and other agencies.. Education activities are ac- 
^ tivity centered using non-directive leadership and the discovery 
'approach. ' • ^ . ^ 

The campus organization is education oriented. The camp director, 
three vprk leaders, and recreation director are all professional 
teachers from the local areas. 

/' 

The pamp director and work leaders attended ^n environmental edu- 
cat:^on workshop stressing the facilitator role and field investi- 
*gation activity t§,chniques. The field activities used were 
developed and refined over a period of some TO years by Forest 
Service personnel, and have been used and adapted by numerous 
teacher' workshops and local school districts. 

In> addition, we have acquired a modest library of technical 
reference books and general envir6nmental books for off-hours 
reading by enrollees. 

In relatiipn*to most environmental education camps, the living 
situation on a small college campus here is somewhat unique, and 
it offers both, some advantages and some problems. ' There are 
usually some other summer youth activities, and other parallel 
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camp programs on campus during ^the eight weeks. These provide 
opportunities for coopex^ative social activities and experiences* 
There was sane fear tHat too much of th3Ls interchange would dil- 
lute the main thrust of the camps program, bht it has not proven 
to l5e a serious p-roblem. .The co-educational camp' presents some 
mi^nor problems for dorm counselors and other staff, but there 
are more distinct 'a d\9ntages than disadvantages, and the co- 
educational camp is definitely worth the extra effort. : 

Seme .thoughl^ has. been given to moving tHe camp into a forest en- 
vironment in the hopes of enriahing the outdoor living experi- 
ence. This would result in some loss of the social §nd cultural 
experiences; offered now on the campus. It is* a moot point wheth- 
er "the outdoor living i'*s more or less valuable to the enrollee. - 

Future plans for this camp depend in part on congressional ap- 
propriations. Congress has passed a bill to eixLarge .the YCC 
Program and we anticipate this camp will continue probabi^ at 
about the -same size as at present. 

This local camp has not produced any publications .or products 
of note. We eventually" hope to prdihice some local nature trad,! 
guides that can be used by local school systems^ 

Nationally, the Forest Service jias several publications aimed 
primarily at the YCC Camp Program. Copies are available from 
our 'Regional Office, Atlanta, Georgia. A 3,ist of the primary 
publications used is below. 

Evaluations of the program have^been made for two years hy the 
University of Michigan in addition to. statistical data, and at- 
titude surveys conducted by the Forest Service. A Forest ^r- 
vice status report gives *scme general information and addresses 
of all regional offices participating in the YCC Program. 
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PROGRAM TITLE: WOODLANDS AND WHITEWATER INSTITUTE 

QO-DIRECTORS: King Seegar^ Daniel Taylor-Ide^ Mary Lynn Vil- 
laume, John Villaums, Spruce Knob Mountain^ Cherry Grove, West 
Virginia 26803. ^ ^ ( ' 

The Woodlands and Whitewater Institute is 'a jprivate, non-profit 
educational institution, initiated in response to thinking and 
research of* David Kinsey, then a professor of education at Har- 
vard University, It is an outdoor school for people of all ' 
agesi children, adolescents, young adults, and families use 
the out-of -'doors at Woodlands as a classroom. 

Generally but not always, students are eni'olled in programs at 
other institutions. These institutions contract with Woodlands 
to run a particular course for a group of their students. 
Courses range between several days and a month in l^engtL In 
all courses we maintain a policy of unifom non-discrimination. 

We teach outdaors all the subjects normally taught indoors - 
history, literature, the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
art. io these are addecj other subjects not normally attempted 
in the greater rigidity of the classroom, subjects like - 
ethics, group relations, self -discovery, sexual role formation, 
etc. 

We believe learning should generate its own, motivations. So that 
students will find the excitement in learning, courses, are or- 
ganized around backpacking, rock climbing, cave exploring or 
Whitewater expeditions. These are real and they feel relevant. 

The' Woodland's campus covers hOO acresj^ It has three caves, is 
surrounded by national foresi on three sides and has couple of 
streams - one of which is the headwaters of the Potomac. Tl 
property is meadowland and spruce forest; a fine lajce is nearby* 
The site, at ii,000 feet, is near the summit of Spruce Knob, 
West Virginians highest mpuntairi. The site was used.-by the 
Indians for mining arrowheads arxi' is also* on the historic Seneca 
Trail. . . , ^ 

The national forest that surrounds the Woodlands campus on Spruce 
Knob extends for two million acres. The ecology of this class- 
room is diverse, with f ore*sts and^streams holding a varie;ty i)£ 
aninpl and plant lifle. Among the wildlife are large populations 
of deer, wild turkey' and beaver. Among the fish, trout and bass 
are rtio3t common. Of the plants there is considerable variety, 
for the valley ecology is tjpical southern h^jrdwoods. This 
changes towards an ecology siifiilar to central Canada as the 'alti- 
tude increases up the mountain sides. 

Whitewater courses are rur^on a numben of rivers, two of which ' 
are the Potomac *s SoS^h Branch, a goofl river for learja^^^g on, 
and the North Fork, site of the Olympic Whitewater trails. 
Neighboring mountains contair\ numerous ca^Ves.. Seneca Rocks and 
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other fine rock climbing cliffs are in the heart of this country 
and are used extensively, * ^ ? . 

Woodlands praHdes food, sane clothing, and all essential tech- 
nical equipment for course activities. Physical facilities are • 
rustic but comfortable. A central building contains sanitary 
facilities, hot showers, a Jcitchen and a gathering -place . "Par- 
ticipaijts live in large tents, teepees, or round wooden "yurts".. 
On expeditions we live simply but well. Life here is alive and 
joyful. 

We see ourselves as a research outfit, experimenting with arid 
evaluatiyig the potential of the out-of-^doors as a classroom* 
We believe our responsibility towards students is in helping 
formulate and strengthen values. We believe in community and 
try to act like one, * , 

-Daniel Taylor-Ide 
^ «. «. — \. — — — p. . 



PROGRAM TITLE: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

DIRECTCR: Mr. Philip Stoll, Assistant to the Director, Moraine 
Park Vocational, Technical ard Adult Education, 235 N. National 
Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 5ii935. (lilii)922-86ll 

Objectives^ 

The overall aim of this project is to^develop guide^^inos for 
integration of environmental concepts intd post-secondary voca- 
tional, technical ard adult education through a three-week 
seminar and workshop session for teachers. The guidelines 
developed would t)e implemented-^uring the 197^-76 school year» 
Specific objectives^ include: 

1. Develop awareness, understanding and appreciation of ecolo-^ 
gical concepts among- a broad rajnge of post-secondary^, vacational, 
technical and adult education teachers. 

2. Develop guidelines for integration of environmental concepts > 
into post-secondary vocational, technical and a4ult education 

* curricula, 

3. •Develop strategies and procedi^^es for implementation and 
evaluation of the guide by the instructors in each post-secondary^ 
vocational, dis^^rict in Wisconsin. * ^ 

The people to be affected immediately by this project include 
approximately 50 tpachers from the vocational districts in the 
state and ^-,000 plus students enr.olled in secondary and voca- 
tional, technical education in Wisconsin* Eventually, the pro- 
ject could affect approximately^ 3,000 teachers and 14^,000 
secondary vocationaX^echnical students, and 190,000 adults on^ 
an annual basis, very little has been don^ in Wisconsin to 
integrate environinontal concepts into the above ^curriculums. 



As a result, most of the students artd staff have limited knojjl- 
edge .about what and how to integrate ecological concepts into 
thQir curi'iculum* Attitudes of most staff members and students 
are tiT)ical ^of society in, general. Many staff menjbors feel a 
responsibility to do something about the problem. 

This project will provide an opportunity for selected teachers to 
receive training in environmental concepts, develop a greater 
unders-tanding of environnjental problems, and have the opportun- 
ity in workshop sessions to develop behavioral objectives, re- 
spurces and student' activities f9r .inbegrajbing these ecological 
concepts into the various curricula. Materials developed by 
the participating teacher during the workshop will be more 
useful when implemented by the local school. than '4;hose developed* 
commercially. These plans will be continually Studied and re-, 
vised for maximum classroom effectiveness prior to final ac- 
ceptance for 'the curriculum. Emphasis will , be placed on 'develop- 
ing 'cprnmunity-oriented student activities/ ' r 

- . " , " r / 

History: , ' \ 

Similar summer session programs were .conducted in 1972, 19/3 and 
I97I1. The 1972 and 197^ programs were jointly sponsored and 
financed by the Wisconsin Board' of Vocational, Technical and 
Atiult Education with the' Moraine Park ^eclinical District. The 
1973 program was federally funded through the \J.S. Office <5f 
Education, under P.L.^l-5l6. The program identity is Grant 
#OEG-p-V2-5ll8 pr,ojeQ4i,^02n8l. ' ^' total of STteachers -ha ve 
completed these coui*ses^up to the present time.^ 

Present Activities: ' 

The teachers who have completed these sessions have incorporated 
unit^ of environmental instruction' into the^ courses they teach. 
The final goa^ inclrf^s the iijcorporatipn ard ^'implementation of 
environmental instruction in all courses taught in Wisconsin 
vocational schools. ^ A-t this time, measurement tests a re in the 
process of organization by which ihe effectiveness of the teach- 
ing program can be measured and ew^uated. 

Problfejas^ Encourttered: V 

Jhif^maln problem encountered up to this time has been 'the «*slow 
.rate of incorporating environmental units, in the various courses. 
.Instructors seem apprehensive of changing present course programs 
and course content. There is also the likelihood of including 
more in an already crowded course of study\. However, patience 
must be exercised "in that^this ds a long-tiie program* j 

Future Plans; - 

An application fpr funding^ an environmental institute in the sum- 
mer of 1975 is being presently processed. Efforts are alao • 
beiijg made to plan ^hi^eo consecutive suirimor sessions as a long- 
time program. ' . ^ ^ 

Participating schools "continue the environmental emphasis through 
in-service training programs conducted by previous participants 
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for those staff members who .have not been in attendance at 
previous environmental education institutes. This procedure will 
result in the expansioi;! of th0 ecological j.nstruction theme 
throughout the entire faculty. 

Publications: ^" . ' . 

The three-week environmental education institutes conducted in 
1^72 and 1973 developed a comprehensive series of concept out- 
lines with indivj.dual volumes for each respective year. Ap- 
proximately 275 were printed and distributed for each of thos.e 
two years. Copies are Available through requests directed to\ 
the above address. • * ,1 

-Vernon 0, Horne 
Project Coordinator 

- — - — — " 

PROGRAM T;ITLE: COLLEGE OP NATURAL RESOURCES 

DIRECTOR: James G. Newman, University of Wisconsin — Stevens* 
Point, Stevens Point, ^Wisconsin 5Ui8l. (735)3i|6-2656 

1. Objectives or PI'ogram: 

a. To train future public school tecjchers ^of environmental 
education at both the elementary and secpndary level;3. 

b. To train"" field professionals in -the environmental dis- 
ciplines. 

c. To provide courses and experiences .concerning the environ- 
ment for students outside the** College of Natural ^Re source s . 

d. .To provide coijununiiy services* in the environmental fields. 
) e. To conduct research to aid in solving environmental 'prob- 
lems of tj;iis geographical area as well as 'on a broader' 

• scope. 

f. OuT" efforts are conducted on both the undergrad^^ate and 
graduate level. ^ " ^ • • , ^ 

'J 

2. ' ffistory of Program: 

The environmental educfation program at UW-Stevens Point began as 
a fofnnal major in conservation education in 19h6. This program 
was the firfet of. its kind in the United States. The .university 
at that time was a teacher *s college and coxild offer no other 
programs than in teacher education. Since that time it has ex- 
panded its offerings and environmental education, pei se, is only 
a part o^ the entire Natural Resources program'. Environmental edu- 
cation itself, of course, encompasses all aspects of educating 
people 'or work in the environmental field. We harve*^ grown from the 
originarlT conservation major to the point where we now have five 
majors. At present we have a total of 1,2^0 students enrolled in 
the Cqllegg.. .The staff ^numbers 25 and includes specialists in all 
disciplines in the envi/^onmcntal field'. We also have a cooperative 
fisheries omit supported by the federal go^vernment, state govern- 
ment, and^tho university. A viable unit in our program is the 
Environmental TasK F.orce.. This is a special lab set up to analyze 
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and make recommendations on problems regarding water and soil 
quality in tiie central Wisconsiji area, Aj large number of the - 
teachers of conservation education .or environmental education in 
this state and surrounding states have had the4.r beginnirigs at 
this university. ^ - • 

3» Present Activities: 

We have been offering semfinars on various environmental problems 
and areas of interest. They have ranged from land use planning 
problems to a moral analysis of hunting.' The seminars will be con- 
tinued on any subject of concern. 

U. Problems Encountered: 

One of the greatest problems encountered in this state, which is 
conmon to others I believe, is the lack of incorporating environ-, 
mental education programs in the, public school system. The pre- 
paration of teachers along these lines has not borne fruit for 
specialists. Some ^school systems have developed specific courses 
ot programs in environmental education while others h^ve included 
environmental education ^within the structure of other courses. 
The philosophy or subject of environmental education is taught » in 
these unstructured programs only as well as the interest of the 
teacher dictates. There is 'no great effort by Administrators to 
see that these programs are cbnsistent and widespread. We have 
attempted to survey school administrators to determine their in- 
teirest and we have been involved with state -wide certification 
committees to increase intere:3t along these linQs. 60 far success 
has been limited. We- have attempted to acquire financing to pro- 
vide materials a'nd i^riforma-tion centers for teachers within the 
state but have had very limited success. We hav6 ifiitiated an ^ 
internship program which appears like it will. have more succe;5s 
th^n any program we have attempted of an, out-]:*«ach nature. 

5. Puturfe" Plans: 

To intensify our environmehtal education outreach program we are 
intending to expand our internship program and to expand "our staff 
'to include a member who wo/Cild have this as hfs specific respon'si- 
bility. We also 'intend to continue to contribute to, state-wide 
efforts to have environmental educatiion be an on- going pJ*ogrim 
incorporated in all aspects of school activities 'and to flevelop 
training or materials centers for school sysl^ems within the state; 

-J. G. Newman 

ERIC DOGUTENT: . • ' " ^ 

The' Beginnings of a Nature Center . SE OI8 $02' 
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PROGRAI^ TITIiE: ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS VERSUS ECONOMICS - 
ASSOCIATED \^0:TH A DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL PORT AREA 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Albert B. Dickas, Center for Lake Superior En- 
vironmentr:l Studies, University of Wisconsin, Superior, Wis^nsin 
51880,4 (715)392-8101 -*Ext. 303 

The^ Superior, Wisconsin region lies in a unique geographic posi- 
tion, at the terminus of the St. Lawrence/Great Lakes shipping 
lane. In spite of this advantage the local pop\^lation base has 
been ih a general, decline since the 1920 ^s'. During the 1960- 
1970 census period, its base again decreased from 33,000 to 
30,000. This decline is coupled with' Ijistorically high unemploy- 
ment 'rates (presently 10^) and below average incomes. 

Within the past nine months, with the announcement of over $75 
million in new vaterfront construction plans, the citizens of 
Superior have reason for optimism. These new plan'' include a 
c'oal dock (Montana low sulphur coat), an iron ore dock (taconite 
from the Iron Range of Minnesota) and an expanded oil dock (semi- 
processed Canadian crude). All^ these products will be shipped 
east and south through the Port of Superior liarbor. - 

The ovex'all objective of this study is to wor . with and educate 
the 1 oca L public so that a proper balance between the environment 
•^nd economic progress can be achieved ^or the future betterment . 
^ all local citizens, the target population. 

iiistory: This program is being conducte^^in equal partnership 
with^the Superior Chapter of the League of Women Voters. A brief 
hi3to}:y of both groups is as follows: 

League of Women Voj^ers (Superior). Organized for five years, 
the Superior chapter is the fastest growing in membership in 
the state of Wisconsin. Since its creation it has been 
heavily involved in community-problem affairs, especially in 
the fields of environme-ntal control, harbor pollution, rat 
control, and public education. 

I 

The Center for Lake ^perior Environmental Studies of the 
University of Wisconsin, Superior, organized in 1967, is the 
applied research armjof the university. Over a period of 
seven years it has been involved in over $7^0,000 worth of en- 
vironmental data collection, water and air analysis, impact 
report writing and public education. 

> 

The talents of both of these groups is brought together in this 
unique experiment in public education. 

Present activities: Project is presently in earliest stages of..' 
organization. 

Problems: No problems encountered to date* Plans for the future 
are in the process of development. 

^p^fv -A. B. Dickas 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: ^ 

1. Wisconsin's Lake' Superior Basin Water Quality Study . 

SE OIB U26 '■ TTTTTTT 

2. Wisconsin's Lake Su'perior Basin Water Quality Study . 

Supplement . UiO hdl ' 

3. Water'Qualit.y in Ashland County, Wisconsin, Its Under - 
standing, Preservation, UtilJ^zation . SE Olti U'^O 

li. Water Quality in Bayfield County, Wisconsin, Its Under- 
standing, Preservation, Utilization . SE 015 U2V^ 

Water Quality in Douglas Uounty, Wisconsin, Its Under - 
standing, Preservation, Utilization . SE Olti 
6. Water Quality in Iron County, Wisconsin, .Itg Under- 
standing, Preservation, Utilization . SE 015 hJl 
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APPENDIX ' 
STATE COORDINATORS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



Alabama 



Alaska 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 



Miss Donna Bentley 
Environmental Education Specialist 
State Department "of Education 
Room 607, State Office Building 
Montgomery 36lOii 
'('205)269-6151. 



Specialist, Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
Pouch F 
Juneau 99801 
(907)a79-6362 

Mr. Fred J. Sughme 

Deputy Associate Superintendent 

Arizona State Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix 85013 ^ 

(602)271-51ilii 

Dr, Bessie B. Moore 

Director of Environmental Education 

State Department of Education 

New Education Building 

Little Rock 72201 

(501)371-2061 

Mr. Rudolph J. H. S chafer 
Consultant in En vironmentaf' Education 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
721^ Capitol Mall 

Sacramento 958lii ^ 
(9l6)322-ii983' 

Mr. George Ek ^ 
Consultant J Eitvironmental Education 

Learning Unit 
State Depai^ent 0^ Education 
State Office Building. 
201 East Colfax . 
Denver 80203 
003)892-3382 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



District of Columbia 



Florida 



Georgia 



Guam 



Hawaii 



Dr. Sigmund Abeles 

Consultant in Science Education 

P.O. Box 2219 ' 

State Department of Education 

Hartford OSAS 

(203)566-a625 ; 
Mr. John F. ReiKer 

Supervisor, Science and Environmental 
Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover 19901 
(502)678-11885 

« *• 

Mrs. Ethel Hackney 
Assistant Pirector, Department of 
Science 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

Madison S'chool Building 

10th and G Streets, N.E. 
xWashington 20002 
vj( 202)629-6511 

Mr. p. Richard Tillis 

Chief, Bureau of Environmental 

Education 
Knott Building * 
Tallahassee 3230^ 
(90Wit88-65a7 

Mr. Dallas W. t>Stewart 

Science Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Division of Curriculum Development 

Education Annex Building 

Atlanta 3033)4 

(iiOii)656~2576 

Mr. Dave Hotaling 
Box 2030 
Agana 969IO 

Dr. Patsy Saiki, Administrator 
Science and Hxunanities Section 
"State Department of Education 
1270 Queen Emma. Street 
Room 902 
Honolulu 96813 
(808)5W-63i|l 
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Idaho 



Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louisiana 



Mr. Richard Kay 

Left-B. Jordon Office Building 

Boise 83720 

(208)38ii-2l89 

Dr, Lance Bedwell 

Environmental Educetion Specialist 

Office of the State, Superintendent 

of Public Instruction * 
316 South Second Street 
Springfield 62706 
(217)525-2ff26 

Mr, Joe E. Wright 
Environmental Education Consultant 
Division of Curriculum 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion X 
10th Floor, 120 W, Market Street 
Indianapolis ii620ii 
(317)633-ii576, Ext, 8H 

Mr. Duane Toomsen 

Environmental Ed^ucation Coordinator 
Department of PubliB Instriiction 

^Grimes State Office Building 

*Des Moines 50319 . 
(515)281-326U, 

Mr. J. Clayton Stultz 

Program Specialist, Economic Education 

State Department of Education 

120 East 10th Street 

Topeka 66612 . 

(913)296-3918 

Mr. Billy S. Blankenship 
Consultant for Environmental Education 
'State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Towers » 
Frankfort I4O6OI 
(502)^6ii«3^0^ 

Dr. Edward Dayton^ Jr. 

Supervisor of Environmental Education 

and Science \ 
State Department of Education 
Box I4I4O6I4 

B^on Rouge 7080I4 
(50^)389-5627 




Maine 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



I 

Michigan ' 



Minnesota \ . 



Mississippi 



Missouri 



Mr. Wallace LaFountain 

Curriculum Consultant 

State Department «f Educational and 

Cultural Services 
Augusta Oii330 
(207)289-25iil 

Dr. James 'W. Latham^ Jr. 
Consultant in Science 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 8717, Friendship Inter- 
national Airport 
Baltimore 2121^0 . 
(301)796-8300, Ext. iil8 ^ 

Mr. Raymond L. Gehling, Jr. 
Senior Supervisor in Environmental 

' Education 
State Department of Education 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston 02111 ' ' 

(6l7)727"57U2 ^ ''^ 

Mr. Jack Kammeraad 
Science-Environmental Education 

Specialist 1 
State Department of Education 
Box h20 
Lansing li8902 
(5l7)373-li;81i 

Mr. John C. Miller 
Environmental Education Program 

Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
6hh Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul $$101 
(6l2)296-it069 

Mr. Michael G. Carothers 
Supervisor of Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Instruction 
Box 771 

Jackson 3920^ 
(60l)35ii-6965 

Mr. Jack Roy 

Director of Curriculum Implementation 
State Department of Education 
Box ii80 

Jefferson City 6^101 
(31ii)75l-2628 
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Montana 



Nebra ska 



Nevacte 



New Hampshire ^ 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



Ms. Dana Martin 

Assistant Math-Science Program Advisor 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
•State Capitol Building 
Helena 59601 
(ii06)Ii[i9;26^^8 

Dr. Roger E. Macklem 
Science Consultant . 
State Department of Educati/n 
233 Sou1^ 10th Street ' \ • 
Linceln 68^08 
(It02)ii71-2li76 

Mr. Jack S. O'Leary 

Spience Consultant 

State Department of Education ' 

Heroes' Memorial Building 

Carson City 89701 

(702^)882-7325 • " 

Mr. William Ewert 

Cchsultant in. Science Education 

!iJtate Department of Education 

6ii North Main Street . 

Concord 03301 

(603)^71-3293 

Mr. Xouis Io22i 

Environmental Education Consultant 

Division of Curriculum and .Instruction 

•State Department of Education 

225 West State Street 

Trenton 08625 

(609)292-8360 

Mr. B. K. Graham 

Science and Math Specialist 

State Department of Education* 

State Education Building 

Santa Fe 87501 

(505)827-2575 

Mr Barry W. Jamason • 
Supervisor^ Environmental Education 
State Department of Education*^ 
Albany ia22ii 
(5l8)ii7ii-7989 
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North Carolina 



North Dakota 



.Ohio 



Mr. Paul Taylor 

Director of Environmental Education . 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Room 2Qh 
Raleigh 27611 
(919)829-36911 

Mr. George Fors 

Science and Mathematics Consultant 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck ^8^01 
(70l)22ii-227^ 

Dr. John Hug 

Supervisor of Environmental Education 
State JJepartment of Education 
65 South Front Street* 
Columbu^ ii32l5 
(6lli)it66-797ii 



Okia homa 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



South Carolina 

/ 



ERIC 



Mr. Howard T. Potts 

Coordinator Research, Planning and 

Evaluation Section 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol ^ 
Oklahoma City 7310^ 
(li05)521-3333 

Ms. Mary Lewis 
State Board of Education 
9i|2 Lai^caster Drive, N.E. 
Salem. 97310 

(503)378-it326 , 

Mrs. Eleanor H. Bennett 
Environmental Education Adviser . 
S,tate Depa\rtment of Public Instruction 
Box *9ir \ 
Harrisburg' 17126 
(717)787-5ii23 

Mr. H. Wells French 
Consultant, Program Development, 
.State. Departjnent of Education 
Hayes Street 
Providence 02908 
(iiOl)277-2821 

Mrs. Alice Linder 

State Science Consultant 

State Department of Education 

Room 110, Rutledge Office Building 

Columbia ^29201 

(803)7^8-26^2 
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South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Mr, Wallace E* Bertrand 
Environmental Education Consultant 
Box 13^ . . * ^ 

Uritversity of South; Dakota 
V/&riillion ^1069 \ / 

Mr- [Jerry Ripe, Science ^Specialist 
State Department of'-Education 
Bivision of Instruction ' ' 
Cordell Hull Building Roeri C3-303 ■ 
Nashville 37219 
(6]5)7iil-2i|21 

Mr, CalVin S, Story . ' ^ " 
Educational Pro^i^ram Dir,ector, ScAence 
'Section 

Texa^* Education Agency ^ 
201 East llth^Street 
Austin 78701 ' . . 

(512)1175^-36^3 
*• 

Mr, Rich^ard Peterson^ 

State ^oard of Educatijn • ' 

litOO University Club Building 

136 East South Temple 

Salt Lake 'City 8Ull- 

(801) 328-5061 \ 

Mr, .John Stevens ' 

Coordinator of Environmental Studies 

and, Science 
'State Department of Education 
Montpelier 05602 

(802) 828-3111 • 



^ginia 



' Wa shington 



Mr;" George W. .Burton 
Assistant Superintendent for Adminis- 
tration Rtfeld Services 
State Deparbnent of Education 
Box 6-Q ^ 
Plchmcnd 23216 
(703)770-ii568. ^ . 

Kr. L^yid Kennedy 

Supervisor of Environmental Ediication 

Prograjus ' ' / • 
State Department of Education 
Office of 3tate Superintendent . • ' 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia 9850ii 
(206)753-257ii . • . 



V 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 




Mr* Robert Seymour 
Environmental Educa*t£on Gonsulta^ 
State Department of £ducatj(i 
Capitol Complex 
Room B - 318, Building 6 
Charleston 25305,. 
(30li)3h8-2691" 

Mr. David C. Engleson 

Specialist^ En virbnmental- Education 

Department of Public Instriiction 

126 Langdon Street • . i 

Madison 53702 

('608)266-3319 

Mr." George Bohl 
Coordinator, Math/Science. 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne 82002 
(307)7?7-7hll 
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